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| ‘HAT arithmetic problem had 

Junior stumped. But a little timely 
help from Dad and his troubles are over. 

Maybe from time to time a baking 
problem arises that you need help in 
solving. If so, International Milling 
Company’s bakery technicians are 
waiting to go to work for you. 

In our big Minneapolis laboratory we 
have a miniature bake shop that is a 
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perfect replica of a commercial bakery. 
Here we are continually at work on 
projects that will help you bake better 
bread. And our scientists and techni- 
cians, who are also practical bakers, are 
ready at any time to help you with any 
special problem you may have. 

This is a part of International Milling 
Company service designed to assure 
you“the best loaf in your market.” 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 





Measuring a boxer’s biceps doesn’t tell you much about 
his fighting ability. 

So with flour. Statistics alone don’t tell the whole story 
of its baking quality. For instance, it’s not merely the 
percentage of protein that counts, but the quality of the 
protein. 

Each of Pillsbury’s Bakery Patent Flours is milled to 
meet certain specific needs—but all of them are alike in 
year-after-year reliability, for each run of each flour has to 
pass rigid baking tests. 

If dependable performance and fine, uniform baking 
results are what you’re after, rely on Pillsbury’s Patents! 
Your jobber or your Pillsbury salesman will help you decide 
which Pillsbury brands will suit you best. 


Pillsbury’ 
BAKERY PATENT FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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For Perfect Doughs 
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Santa Fe 
Trail 


i Bakery 
Sus Prtent 


SILK FLOSS 


High Quality 
Bakery Prtent 


KANSAS MILLING CO. 


MILL CAPACITY — 10,000 cwTS. WICHITA, KANSAS 


GRAIN STORAGE —— 4,500,000 BU. SUPPLEMENTARY PLANTS 
MARION, OHIO ° ° ° CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 
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SUNN Y 
KANSAS 


You can’t see baking quality in flour 


by looking at it... but you soon know 


the top notch quality of SUNNY 
KANSAS by the baking results it 


produces. SUNNY KANSAS always 


helps your bread quality because its 
superior baking values are insured by 
the finer wheats we grind. 








And the Millers’ Big national 
advertising program is 
insurance for your 
sales, too 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA © KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 











Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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lin Betty Bemis, your Silent Salesgirl/ 











Let Bemis Cut-outs 
Work for You! 


Bemis dress-prints, with designs by leading New York artists, have 


been helping sell feed bags for home sewing for years. 


And now .. . THE YOUNGSTERS, from toddlers to teen-agers, are 


going to get in the act. Why? BEMIS CUT-OUTS! 


Bemis Cut-outs will be in demand by the pigtail set. The kids will see 
to it that Mamma buys the feed in Bemis Bags with the cut-outs... 
dolls with doll clothes for the toddlers, teddy bears and cute fawns for 
the older ones. These cut-outs are colorfully printed on the bags along 
with cutting guides and instructions for sewing and stuffing. This latest 
Bemis development makes the package more than ever a selling help 
to your product. It adds to the large number of consumers who want 


you to use Bemis Bags. 
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Ask your Bemis 
representative 

about this new 
smash development — 


BEMIS 
CUT-OUTS 





BEMIS 


Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland 

Denver « Detroit « East Pepperell * Houston « Indianapolis « Jacksonville, Fla. 

Kansas City « Los Angeles ¢ Louisville * Memphis * Minneapolis * New Orleans 

Mobile * New York City * Norfolk « Oklahoma City « Omaha « Pittsburgh 

Peoria * Phoenix * St. Louis * Salina * Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Seattle 
Vancouver, Wash. « Wichita « Wilmington, Calif. 
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WM.KELLY 


Mie INTC 
COMPANY 





No Fooling... 


It makes us feel pretty good to know that many of our customers of 
thirty years and more ago are still with us today. And a lot of new 
customers, too! We take that as a tribute to the consistency of 
KELLY’S FAMOUS Quality. And we prize it highly. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks 
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KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis <3> Minnesota 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 
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Advertising Boosts Sales 
Don’t Neglect the Opportunity to Tie-in With 
the Millers National Advertising Program 





THE new year is here and it is time to 
check your flour supplies for the remainder 
of the crop year. Better choose an I-H 
flour this time. I-H flours are rugged and 
dependable. They have the tolerance to 
take mixing variations in their stride 
and produce a flavorful, soft and fine-tex- 


tured loaf. 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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WALTZ JUMP 
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COUNTS 
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EDGE —The four tyP vre skating- 
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; hollow-¢ ich allows Y 
possible - ine skate blade ag the blode 
struction © the inside oF outside edge 
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pon forward or backward 
in “free” skat- 
...- you always sap — The bene eenalved ere, 
WALTZ J = d out. ‘ing betw om 
4 rd ov : leg uP 
t from forwa with one 
c h G ° s e Q v a I l t y = boron position, leap '0 ao eames Arms and hands 
side 


outside edge — in graceful position. 
g in the or. 


backward 
tion, turnin 


The crisp clean cut of blade on ice as the 
skater whirls and leaps through a dazzling 
series of intricate figures, a perfect picture 
of coordination and matchless precision... 
that’s figure skating! 








Of course, precision and coordination also 
play a big part in making sure that the 
Commander - Larabee Flour you buy is 
clean flour .. . the cleanest flour milled! 
From the country elevator to your load- 
ing platform, the careful eyes of trained 
sanitation experts are watching for every 
possible impurity. Our powerful magnets. 
wheat washers and scourers, aspirators, 
vacuum cleaners are all for your protec- 
tion . . . so you can count'on the purity, 
quality and performance of every bag of 
a Commander-Larabee Flour. 

Ask your Commander-Larabee represen- 


tative for full information on the fours 
that will best suit your baking needs. And 


remember, when performance counts, STEPS — Important in “free” skating as SPIN—Start from backward outside edge. 








x 


choose quality . .. choose a Commander- fill-in between spins and jumps. Done Cross over with free foot to get into spin. 
Larabee Flour! rhythmically to music. Many are conven- Gain momentum by slowly drawing arms 
tional dance steps. to body. 


COMMANDER M ! ° 
eeueeat oveices ILLING CO ° MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNEAPOLIS ‘ THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO. . KANSAS CITY 
re ™ BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP. ° BUFFALO 
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Editorial... 


Backing Up the Promotion 


See News Story on Page 11 


HE emblem of membership for the 1950-51 
gigi of America Program subscribers has 
been released by the headquarters staff of the 
program. A red, white and blue design, it has 
been registered with the U.S. Patent Office and 


will be used only by program subscribers. Al- 
ready bak- 

er - sub- 

scribers all 


over. the ed 
country are Bakers o/ 

making 

capitalize 

on the identification value of the emblem, and 
the program and planning committees of the 
Bakers of America Program will meet this month 
in Chicago to put the final approval on a con- 
sumer advertisement designed to introduce the 
emblem to the public. The ad, according to Walter 
H. Hopkins, program director, will picture the 
baker in his role of businessman and civic leader 
in his community, and will present a “straight- 
from-the-shoulder report on the emblem, as well 
as the size, importance and influence of the 
baking industry on national and local living 
habits.” 

All this represents a big step forward in the 
development of the enlarged Bakers of America 
Program. It gives the individual baker subscribing 
to the program a specific way to tie his own 
company’s advertising and promotion into the 
national campaign. No industry-wide advertising 
campaign can be completely successful unless the 
indivduals who make up that industry meet their 
responsibility of doing their part to make the 
plan work. Each subscribing baker should realize 
that it is of prime importance that he carry on 
his own aggressive and intensive promotional 
effort. 





Some very timely remarks upon this aspect of 
industry-wide promotion work were contained in 
a recent editorial appearing in Advertising Age. 
The advertising trade magazine said: 


“Cooperative industry advertising and promo- 
tion plans make excellent sense, because every- 
one realizes that competition for the consumer 
dollar comes first of all from the host of com- 


Ww Ww 
Next Month... 


@® POUND CAKES are in heavy demand 
in many sections of the country, being 
sold un-iced or iced, although the former 
seem to be favorites. In next month’s 
formulas feature by A. J. Vander Voort, 
the production of these pound cakes will 
be discussed and a selection of formulas 
provided which will enable the baker to 
choose those which he feels will merchan- 
dise best in his locality. Suggestions for 
promoting the cakes and insuring their 
constant quality will be included. 





@® PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT is re- 
ceiving attention from every progressive 
industry in the U.S., since it has to do 
with the people who are “the keystone in 
the arch of production and distribution.” 
An article in the February issue of The 
American Baker will review an address 
by Gus W. Campbell, president of Gus W. 
Campbell Associates, New York, at the 
recent convention of the American Bakers 
Assn. in Atlantic City, on the responsi- 
bility of management to the worker, who 
must be taught and developed. 











peting goods and services which are available to 
the consumer, and only secondarily from the 
direct competitors who make the same type of 
goods, or offer the same type of services, which 
you are offering. ; 

“They suffer, however, from two very serious 
difficulties. 

“The first is the inherent difficulty of binding 
together the diverse interests within a specific 
industry, and of holding them together long 
enough to produce and implement a really effec- 
tive campaign. But even this difficulty, serious as 
it is, can be, and in a surprisingly large number 
of cases has been, overcome. 

“The second and more devastating problem is 
that of convincing those who band together in an 
industry campaign that the over-all industry 
campaign cannot take the place of individual 
effort, and that no industry campaign can possibly 
be successful unless the individual subscribers to 
the campaign carry on aggressive and intensive 
individual promotional efforts. 

“If the industry campaign is accepted as a 
substitute for individual effort, the chances are 
overwhelmingly in favor of a magnificent flop, in 
which case an entire industry sours on cooperative 
promotion. Only if those contributing to an 
industry campaign realize the tremendous im- 
portance of carrying on aggressive promotions, 
using the industry campaign as a backdrop and 
support for their own work, can such an effort 
hope to succeed.” 

This, it seems to us, pretty well covers the 
situation. 


Glorifiecation of Bread 


E have an admitted fondness for what is 
VV wees institutional advertising, and in con- 
sequence we were mightily pleased with the 
Continental Baking Co.’s CBS broadcast over a 
nationwide hookup on the evening of Dec. 30. This 
program was institutional in its glorification of 
bread, and yet it was institutional also in the 
narrower sense of claiming deserved public atten- 
tion for a great baking enterprise, which now 
commemorates 25 years of tremendous achieve- 
ment. 

A quarter of a century ago there was consid- 
erable comment in the baking industry and its 
allied fields upon the formative period of Contin- 
ental’s career, and not all of the comment could 
by any stretch of the imagination be called 
flattering to the enterprise and some of its then 
supposed intentions. It was feared, too, by a 
great many other observers of the industrial 
scene. The promoters of this truly “continental” 
corporate structure must have understood this 
natural first reaction. But at the end of a 
quarter of a century the colossus finds a changed 
public attitude, with the result that there was 
perhaps less occasion to seek approbation for 
itself and its manifestations as it took its bow 
on the air than there was to reflect the achieve- 
ments of an industry of which it is such a ponder- 
able part. 


Credit for this, as nearly always, devolves upon 
people. And two of those people were among the 
cast of the radio broadcast. The story of 
Continental is to a major degree the story of such 
great personalities as M. Lee Marshall and Ray 
Stritzinger. The largeness of its conception also is 
signified by the names of others who were 
impersonated in the script—the names of Jess 
Smith, the miller-apostle of better wheat, and of 
the Fishers, illustrious among the nation’s millers. 





NATIONWIDE CONTRACT: A committee that 
will represent all the local unions involved in 
contract negotiations with the Continental Bak- 
ing Co. will be elected at a Feb. 20 meeting in 
Chicago called by the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union of America. This 
will be the next step in the union’s recently- 
announced drive to seek nationwide contracts with 
all large interstate baking firms. 

Details on page 10 


BAKERS’ EMBLEM: The emblem of membership 
for the 1950-51 Bakers of America Program sub- 
scribers has been released by the headquarters 
staff of the program. It will be introduced to the 
public according to a plan drawn up by the staff 
for presentation at the Jan. 12-13 meeting of the 
program and planning committees in Chicago. 
Other plans for the expanded 1950-51 phase of 
the bakers’ program will also be discussed. 
Details on page 11 


PRICES DEFENDED: Farmers receive the larg- 
est share of the increased costs of baked goods 
produced by the National Biscuit Co., George H. 
Coppers, NBC president, testified as he appeared 
last month before the Senate subcommittee in- 
vestigating processors’ profits. Mr. Coppers was 
the final witness from the baking industry to 
appear before the hearing was adjourned in mid- 
December, subject to reopening after Congress 
returns to Washington. Details on page 12 


N.Y. FIRMS SUBPOENAED: Eleven of the larg- 
est baking firms serving New York City were 
subpoenaed Dec. 12 by John M. Murtagh, investi- 
gations commissioner, to explain the “reason why 
bread prices remain at an all-time high despite 
reduced grain prices.” The companies answered 
the subpoenas on Dec. 12 as requested but there 
have been no further developments in the an- 
nounced investigation. Details on page 12 


SUGAR QUOTA SET: The 1950 domestic sugar 
consumption quota has been set by the USS. 
Department of Agriculture at 7,500,000 short tons, 
raw value. This compares with the original 1949 
quota of 7,250,000 tons, which was revised upward 
to 7,500,000 tons before the end of the year. 
Representatives of industrial sugar users had 
asked for a quota of 8,098,000 tons, while sugar 
producing interests had sought a 1950 quota of 
7,200,000 tons. Details on page 13 


FLOUR MARKET: The market is showing an 
easier tendency at the start of the New Year 
as a number of bearish considerations gain 
prominence, according to George L. Gates, market 
editor of The American Baker. While the turn 
from definite firmness is worth noting in apprais- 
ing the future price course, it cannot be considered 
a certain indicator for the remainder of the crop 
year as the government price support program, 
continues to insure against extreme declines. 
Details on page 14 
(Further Spotlight Comment on Page 66) 


te 4 
This Month... 


Flour Market Review .......... Page 14 
II isn g oe Sars Di oe0 54% Pages 0, 21 
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Bakery Workers’ Union Plans 
Meeting on Nationwide Contract 


CHICAGO—A committee that will 
represent all the local unions involved 
in contract negotiations with the 
Continental Baking Co. will be elect- 
ed at a Feb. 20 meeting in Chicago 
called by the Bakery and Contec- 
tionery Workers International Union 
of America. This will be the next 
step in the union's. recently-an- 
nounced drive to seek nationwide con- 
tracts with all large interstate bak- 
ing firms. 

First meeting of the campaign was 
held here Dec. 5-6 when _ national 
officers of the union met with 107 
delegates representing 60 !ocal unions, 
5 auxiliaries and 1 branch. 

The establishment of a Continental 
baking division of the international 
union was adopted at the Dec. 5-6 
conference, subject to ratification by 
participating local unions and the 
local union members employed at 
Continental Baking Co. establish- 
ments under their jurisdiction. All 
participating local unions must act on 
the ratification of the establishment 
of the Continental baking division 
not later than Jan. 16, “so that the 
Continental baking division may pro- 
ceed with plans tor the negotiation of 
contracts expiring May 1,’ the union 
announced. 

It was decided that the new con- 
tract conference will meet in Chica- 
go Feb. 20, with each participating 
local union sending delegates. ‘The 
delegates to this conference will 
elect the “negotiating committee that 
will represent all locals affiliated with 
the Continental baking division in 
negotiations with the Continental 
Baking Co.” 


Proposals to Be Drafted 


Each participating local union has 
been asked to draft its new contract 
proposals and forward them to the 
officers of the Continental baking 
division by Feb. 13. Full protection 
will be given to all participating lo- 
cal unions, union headquarters has 
announced, and “in no case shall any 
participating local union suffer any 
reduction in their wage structure or 
working conditions in the negotiation 
of a nationwide agreement.” 

The terms of the negotiated nation- 
wide agreement will be submitted for 
acceptance or rejection by the local 
union members employed in the 
plants of the Continental Baking 
Co., the union announced. 

“All strike votes involving mem- 
bers of participating local unions em- 
ployed in Continental Baking estab- 
lishments shall be conducted in ac- 
cordance with international constitu- 
tional provisions,” the union an- 
nouncement said. “Participating lo- 





LONDON CHRISTMAS DINNER 
INCLUDES U.S. BREAD 


NEW YORK—An American Army 
sergeant on the staff of the U.S. Air 
Attache in London recently wrote to 
American Overseas Airlines explain- 
ing that his detachment had every- 
thing for “an old fashioned Christ- 
mas dinner’ except white bread. 
English bread, he said, among 
other things, is very brown. The air- 
line turned the letter over to the 
Gordon Baking Co. of Long Island 
City, Queens, and four loaves of 
bread, worth 72¢, left Idlewild Air- 
port on one of the line’s planes for 
London. 





cal unions whose contracts with the 
Continental Baking Co. expire prior 
to March 15, 1950, shall enter nego- 
tiations in their usual manner. If the 
participating local unions whose con- 
tracts expire prior to March 15 de- 
sire to have the Continental baking 
division represent them in the ne- 
gotiation of a new contract, they may 
do so in accordance with the rules 
that have been formulated... . 

“All participating local union whose 
present contracts expire after May 
1, 1950, shall be granted full partici- 
pation in the new contract confer- 
ence and the negotiations with the 
Continental Baking Co.” 

The 107 delegates attending the 


Dec. 5-6 meeting represented locals 
that have under contract 79 plants 
of the Continental Baking Co. em- 
ploying approximately 5,386 mem- 
bers. By a roll-call vote, they recom- 
mended that each participating local 
union adopt the entire organizational 
structure of the Continental baking 
division as outlined at the confer- 
ence. 

Herman Winter is president of the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union of America and 
William F. Schnitzler is general sec- 
retary-treasurer. Wesley Reedy is 
chairman of the Continental baking 
division of the union and Louis Ge- 
nuth is secretary. 





CBS Broadeasts Story of Bread 
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Continental Baking Sponsors Program 


A factual, documented drama, tell- 
ing the nation-girdling, energetic 
story of the bread-baking industry 
as conducted by one of the world’s 
major baked goods producers was 
presented on the Columbia Broad- 
casting System Dec. 30 (CBS, 9:30- 
10:30 p.m. E.S.T.), with screen star 
Mark Stevens as narrator. 

The one-hour broadcast, “The Ris- 
ing Wonder,” was prepared to com- 
memorate the 25th anniversary of 
the Continental Baking Co. It was 
written by Robert Lewis Shayon, who 
also produced and directed it. His 
script was based on an extensive 
cross-country tour of wheat farms, 
grain elevators, flour mills and bak- 
eries. 

In addition to the cast of profes- 
sional actors, the script contained two 
roles which were played by real- 
life individuals impersonating them- 
selves. They were Ray Stritzinger, 
president of the Continental Baking 
Co., and M. Lee Marshall, chairman 
of the board of Continental. 

Professional actors portrayed ac- 
tual persons whose lives and activi- 
ties are tied to wheat, from its grow- 


ing to its final delivery as bread. 
These included: 

Jess B. Smith, president of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn.; 
Walter Pierce, Reno County, Kansas, 
on whose farm near Hutchinson the 
first test crop of Pawnee wheat was 
grown; Ken Fisher, treasurer, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; Elmer 
Christensen, manager of the Beverly 
Hills plant of the Continental Baking 
Co.; Thomas Woodward, assistant su- 
perintendent, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle; Teena Bolton, cake 
wrapper in the Beverly Hills plant; 
John Heinz, retired Continental em- 
ployee; Emral Jennings, shipping 
room employee in the company’s Utah 
plant; Fred Kuhlman, manager of the 
Ogden plant; Main Johnson, grocer 





BAKERS CLUB, INC., GETS 
PAINTING 


NEW YORK—A very fine winter 
scene, painted by the artist C. J. 
Koeniger, has been presented to the 
Bakers Club, Inc., by the family of 
the late Edward G. Broenniman, in 
his memory. It is beautifully framed 
and adds greatly to the club rooms. 








AIB GIFT—The board of directors of the Bakers Club of Chicago re- 
cently voted to present a gift of $5,500 toward the new building of the 
American Institute of Baking, now under construction in Chicago. The 
gift is to be used in establishing the sanitation laboratory. The check 
was presented (above) to L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rock- 
ford, AIB president, by Frankie Trochim, P. G. Baking Co., Chicago, 
president of the Bakers Club, at the annual egg nog event Dec. 14 in the 
club’s quarters. Left to right in the picture are: George Neuman, Neu- 
man Pastry Shops; Dr. E. L. Holmes, director of sanitation; Dr. William 
Bradley, scientific director; William Walmsley, principal; Howard O. 
Hunter, executive vice president, and L. E. Caster, president, all of the 
American Institute of Baking; N. G. Anderson, Bay State Milling Co.; 
E. J. Sperry, Sperry’s “Personal Opinion”; Frankie Trochim, P. G. Baking 
Co.; R. M. Woods, Woods Bakery, Inc.; John Kluetsch, Chapman & Smith 
Co.; Harold Burgess, Burgess Flour Co.; Louise K. Buell, manager, the 
Bakers Club of Chicago, and Andrew Fasseas, White Baking Co. 
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in Montello, Nev., and his clerk, Mary 
Abalos; Charles Hawkins, driver, and 
Jodie Graham, divisional supervisor, 
Greenville, Miss.; Otto Johnson, Con- 
tinental stock clerk, Earl Harper, 
salesman, and Lloyd Antrim, manag- 
er, all of Dallas; Jenny Long and her 
mother, Ho Shee, grocers in the Chi- 
nese quarter of Greenville, Miss., and 
others. 

Original music was written and 
conducted by Alfredo Antonini. 
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55th Class of 
AIB Baking School 
Graduated 


CHICAGO — Graduation exercises 
for the 55th baking class of the 
American Institute of Baking were 
held at the school Dec. 16. Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Bradley of the AIB staff 
welcomed the guests to witness this 
ceremony for the successful comple- 
tion of the course and introduced the 
speakers on the program. 

The principal address was given by 
David M. Levitt, president of the 
Doughnut Corporation of America, 
New York. Mr. Levitt, a 1940 gradu- 
ate of the AIB school, described the 
advances made in the baking indus- 
try since his graduation. 

“Changes wrought by research in 
food technology and design of equip- 
ment in the past few years suggest 
that bakers are on the threshold of 
a new era,” he said. “AIB graduates 
are prepared to participate in the 
new era >t can only do so if they 
are aware of the frontiers of progress 
that are being crossed. The results of 
scientific investigations are made 
available to all bakers and graduates 
should apply the knowledge obtained 
through research to the problems in 
their respective bakeries.” 

Mr. Levitt also stressed the impor- 
tance of sanitation, shop layout and 
human relationships in food industry 
operations. The kind of business 
leadership in which all employees, 
regardless of scope of position, iden- 
tify themselves with the develop- 
ment of the company and product 
proves very successful. Mr. Levitt 
stated that when research has made 
it possible to create better baked 
foods at lower cost, the per capita 
consumption of bakery products will 
increase. 

Victor E. Marx, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Chicago, described the 
history of the fund which was estab- 
lished in memory of C. B. Morison, a 
pioneer not only in the AIB school of 
baking but in the baking industry 
as a whole. The C. B. Morison Award 
consists of a collection of books on 
baking This nucleus of a library is 
presented to the student of each class 
who has made the most progress dur- 
ing the course of study. Howard Van 
Oeveren, Denver, Colo., received the 
award from Mr. Marx during the 
graduation exercises. 

Robert Lloyd, American Maise 
Products Co., New York, and presi- 
dent of the AIB Alumni Assn., greet- 
ed the students and welcomed them 
into the alumni association. He de- 
scribed the association as an “ex- 
clusive group” and asked 100% sup- 
port from the recent graduates. One 
of the proposed projects of the asso- 
ciation is the furnishing of the stu- 
dent lounge in the new building. 

William Walmsley, principal of the 
school, and each member of the 
school faculty expressed farewells to 
the graduates. The class officers, G. 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Consumer Ad to Introduce Emblem 





JOINT COMMITTEE MEETING 
SET IN CHICAGO JAN. 12-13 





Ad Designed to Acquaint Consumers With New Emblem 
to Be Submitted for Approval—Other Plans 
for Program to Be Discussed 
See Editorial on Page 9 


CHICAGO—The Bakers of Ameri- 
ca Program emblem of membership 
soon will be introduced to the public 
according to a plan drawn up by the 
Bakers of America Program staff 
for presentation at the Jan. 12-13 
meeting of the program and planning 
committees. 

“An advertisement, designed to 
acquaint consumers with this em- 
blem, its meaning and significance, 
will be submitted for committee ap- 
proval,” stated Walter H. Hopkins, 
program director. 

Other plans for the expanded 1950- 
51 phase of the Bakers of America 
Program, including consumer edu- 
cation, publicity and advertising, will 
be discussed at the joint committee 
meeting which will take place at the 
Ambassador East Hotel here. Ap- 
pointments of new members of the 
committees were being made early in 
January and were expected to be 
announced by the time of the meet- 
ing. 

Baker as Civic Leader 

The proposed consumer ad _ intro- 
ducing the new emblem illustrates the 
baker in his role of businessman and 
civic leader in his community. It 
presents a “straight-from-the-shoul- 
der report on the emblem, as well as 
the size, importance, and influence of 
the baking industry on national and 
local living habits,’ Mr. Hopkins 
said. 

“Subscribers to the Bakers of 
America Program are making exten- 
sive plans to identify themselves with 
the emblem, and it is anticipated that 
all will have done so prior to publi- 
cation of this institutional advertise- 
ment,” he reported. 

Participating bakers plan to tie 
their companies and products to the 
emblem by a wide variety of uses in- 
cluding decals on trucks, bakery 
windows, doors and delivery baskets, 
in newspaper ads, outdoor posters, 
car cards, direct mail pieces, letter- 





SUBSCRIPTIONS TO FUND 
REACH $2,321,909 


CHICAGO — The fund for the 
1950-51 phase of the Bakers of 
America Program  had_ reached 
$2,321,909 as of Jan. 3, with 1,126 
plants represented in the subscrip- 
tions. 





heads, envelopes, sales slips, postage 
meter labels, shipping cartons, pack- 


aging material, wrapper designs, 
seals, outserts and_ point-of-sale 
pieces. 


Subscriptions Continue 


As plans for the 1950-51 phase of 
the Bakers of America Program were 


Bakers Plan Use 


CHICAGO — Extensive plans for 
the use of the Bakers of America em- 
blem are being made by bakers all 
over the country, it has been report- 
ed at Bakers of America head- 
quarters. 

Decals are now being produced and 
will be available soon for use on de- 
livery trucks, bakery windows and 
doors. 

Wrapper designs, incorporating the 
emblem, are being developed by many 
bakers in scattered parts of the coun- 
try. Retail bakers anticipate using 
the emblem on their wrapping mate- 
rial and boxes. Also connected with 
packaging, two very important uses 
for the emblem are on outserts and 
endseals. 

Letterheads, envelopes, sales slips 
and postage meter stamps offer oth- 
er opportunities for bakers to inform 
their customers that they are sub- 
scribers to the program for 1950-51. 


SEAL OF | 
ASSURANCE, 


HIGHEST NUTRITION FOR AMERICA THROUGH 


CERTIFICATE 
. 0000 





THE MOST DELICIOUS ECONOMICAL “000s 


BAKERS’ EMBLEM—tThe emblem of membership for the 1950-51 Bakers 
of America Program subscribers (above) has beer released by the 
headquarters staff of the program. A red, white, and blue design, it has 
been registered with the U.S. Patent Office. All Bakers of America Pro- 


gram 


subscribers are eligible to use this colorful emblem and 


display it. It will identify subscribers as members of a “Public Service 
Council,” and holders of the “Seal of Assurance.” It is expected that the 
‘Bakers of America planning committee will henceforth function as the 
“Public Service Council.” Steps will be taken to familiarize the consumer, 
grocer and restaurant fields and other influencing groups with signifi- 
cance of the emblem, according to a program spokesman. 





being completed, subscriptions to the 
fund for the enlarged campaign con- 
tinued to arrive from bakers all over 
the country. 

M. Lee Marshall, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., New York, ABA chairman, 
and Eugene K. Quigg, Richmond 
(Ind.) Baking Co., ABA president, 
have issued a joint statement ex- 
pressing their satisfaction with the 
support that bakers have given to 
the 1950-51 Bakers of America Pro- 
gram. 

“While the final returns are not 
cemplete, the fund minimum is sub- 
stantially raised,” the statement said. 
“Subscriptions continue to come in. 

“To assure the merging of the 
’47-’48-’49 program with that for ’50- 
’51 without too much, if any, gap, 
the governors of ABA had to know 
just what the prospects would be of 
reaching the minimum. With the goal 
in sight, the governors and the ex- 
ecutive committee approved the ex- 
tension of time for receiving sub- 
scriptions. 

“The invitation to bakers to be- 
come subscribers remains open. It 
is cordially extended to all bakers 
of every branch who have not yet 
subscribed. They are most welcome. 
It is hoped they will now come in and 
be a part of this bigger and better 
Bakers of America Program.” 


of New Emblem 


Delivery baskets and shipping cartons 
also offer an opportunity to mer- 
chandise membership to the consum- 
ing public. 

Bakers are considering the develop- 
ment of buttons or lapel badges suit- 
able for use by salesmen or sales 
girls to further identify them with 
the national effort. 

Directly connected with advertis- 
ing, subscribing bakers can use the 
emblem on point-of-sale material in 
newspaper ads, on outdoor posters 
and car cards, as well as direct mail. 
Television also offers many oppor- 
tunities to bakers using this new me- 
dium of advertising. 

“The red, white and blue seal may 
be used in black and white or in full 
color or in any combination of colors 
tc. fit the individual baker’s color 
scheme,” Walter Hopkins program di- 
rector said. “The Bakers of America 
staff will be glad to aid any baker 
in developing further uses if he 
wishes.” 

All materials developed in connec- 
tion with the program will display 
the seal and all will be copyrighted. 
Exclusive use of this material will 
be given to subscribing bakers only. 

At an early date, certificates bear- 
ing individual numbers will be issued 
to each subscribing baker. This num- 
ber is for his exclusive use through- 
out the campaign. 
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TEXAS BAKERS LAY PLANS 
FOR CONVENTION IN APRIL 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS — Plans 
for the 1950 convention of the Texas 
Bakers Assn. were discussed at a re- 
cent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the group at the Plaza Hotel 
here. The convention is scheduled at 
the Plaza Hotel April 16-18, 1950. 
Beverly Peel, Richter Baking Co., 
Corpus Christi, president of the as- 
sociation, presided at the meeting. 











Pillsbury Sponsors 
Ads Promoting 
Bakery Products 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., is running a series of newspa- 
per ads in a large number of news- 
papers from coast to coast claiming 
that the “easiest,” “simplest,” “quick- 
est” and “surest” way of all to have 
baked foods is to “Buy them from 
your baker.” 

“This is the fourth year of a con- 
tinuing campaign of newspaper ad- 
vertising on behalf of bakers,” said 
Harvey J. Patterson, division vice 
president, bakery products sales. 

Month after month the ads will ap- 
pear in the nation’s newspapers. They 
promote cakes, rolls, bread and spe- 
cialties. Each three column by 14 in. 
advertisement carries a picture of the 
baked food it promotes. 

“We have had such an enthusiastic 
response to our campaign from bak- 
ers everywhere that we have decided 
to expand it,” said Mr. Patterson. 
“We have had very favorable compli- 
ments from officers of bakery asso- 
ciations, and from many individual 
bakers on the effectiveness of these 
business building advertisements.” 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CHICAGO BAKERS MOVE 

CHICAGO—The office of the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of Greater 
Chicago has moved to a new address, 
343 So. Dearborn St., Room 1407, 
Chicago 4, Ill. The new phone num- 
ber is WAbash 2-4049. 
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WELKER G. BECHTEL 
JOINS STAFF OF AIB 


CHICAGO—Welker G. Bechtel has 
joined the staff of the laboratories 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
according to a recent announcement 
by Donald F. Meisner, director of 
AIB laboratories. Mr. Bechtel will 
devote his attention to the study of 
bread staling. 

















AD FEATURES BREAD—To the 


baking industry and consumers all 
over America this full color ad of the 
American Dairy Assn., appearing in 
the Jan. 14 issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post, points the way to bet- 
ter bread through the “magic ingre- 
dient”—nonfat milk solids. 
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Prices of Baked Goods Defended 
by President of National Biscuit 


WASHINGTON Farmers receive 
the largest share of the increased 
costs of baked goods produced by the 
National Biscuit Co., George H. Cop- 
pers, NBC president, New York, tes- 
tified as he appeared Dec. 14 before 
the Senate subcommittee investigat- 
ing processors’ profits. 

Sen. Guy Gillette (D., Iowa) is 
chairman of the group. Mr. Coppers 
was the final witness from the baking 
industry scheduled to appear before 
the subcommittee. Previously the 
baking industry was represented by 
N. J. Farnan, General Baking Co., 
New York, and Alexander M. Grean, 
Jr., Ward Baking Co., New York. 

The hearing was adjourned in mid- 
December and no further activity 
on the part of the subcommittee is 
expected until after the Congress re- 
convenes. 

Mr. Coppers in a forthright state- 
ment pre-empted the committee stage 
and left little room for questioning 
by either the Iowa senator or his 
counsel, Paul Hadlick. 

Mr. Coppers keyed his statement 
to the committee on the basis of the 
distribution of costs of NBC products. 
He submitted figures to show that, 
while the prices of his company’s 
products had advanced only approxi- 
mately 58% since 1939, other costs 
had advanced as much as 180%. 
Freight costs only had moved up the 
58%, the precise amount of the in- 
crease in his company’s prices. 

Prices of end products produced by 
NBC never reflect the top prices of 
ingredients such as wheat, he de- 
clared, nor do they ever represent 
the lows for these commodities. 


A Course in Economics 


In short, Mr. Coppers gave the 
Iowa senator and his counsel a brief 
but unrefuted short course in busi- 
ness economics. His testimony pro- 
voked the most favorable reaction 
from observers, who declared that 
he was the best advocate of the bak- 


PRICE OF BREAD 
DEFENDED 


WASHINGTON — Despite the re- 
cent attacks of Sen. Guy Gillette (D., 
Iowa) on domestic bread prices and 
the earlier interest of Charles F. 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture, in 
the inability of the baking industry 
to reduce the price of bread as the 
price of wheat declined, the baking 
industry has found support from an- 
other quarter in the administration. 
In his weekly news analysis called 
“Capital Comment,” William M. 
Boyle, Jr., chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, takes 
great pride in “our domestic accom- 
plishments.” In brushing off Repub- 
lican charges that the U.S. is head- 
ing for a “welfare state,” Mr. Boyle 
notes some of the benefits which the 
Democratic administration has 
brought to the American people. He 
says, “A pound of bread costs a 
working man six minutes working 
time in the U.S. In Russia it costs 
25 minutes.” Earlier, the price of 
bread had been defended by Charles 
Sawyer, secretary of commerce, who 
defended the baking industry as he 
outlined the “crucially important” 
part the U.S. distribution system has 
played in building the mass market. 











AIB OFFICIAL APPEARS 
ON NBC PROGRAM 


WASHINGTON—Howard O. Hunt- 
er, executive vice president of the 
American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago, represented the baking indus- 
try in a discussion of food prices on 
the National Broadcasting Co.’s 
“American Forum of the Air” pro- 
gram Dec. li. Sen. Guy M. Gillette 
(D., Iowa) was featured on the pro- 
gram, reporting the activities of his 
subcommittee in investigating food 
prices. Mr. Hunter defended the bak- 
ing industry’s. pricing practices, 
pointing out that “penny for penny, 
the consumer gets more nourishing 
food from bread than any other 
source.” 





ing industry that had appeared be- 
fore the Senate subcommittee. 

The committee counsel, Mr. Had- 
lick, opened up cross-examination on 
the basis of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission report that NBC controlled 
approximately 46% of the cracker 
industry. At this point Mr. Coppers 
brought in aid from George A. Mitch- 
ell, NBC vice president, who pointed 
out to the committee counsel that 
this survey of FTC was incorrect in 
a major respect. Mr. Mitchell de- 
clared that NBC’s share of the total 
baking business was approximately 
6%. The FTC survey erred in that 
it failed to note that many of the 
NBC competitors had sold out their 
capital investments in plants and 
equipment and were carrying them 
on a rental basis which gave a dis- 
torted statistical picture as present- 
ed by FTC. 

The usual committee attack on 
earnings on invested capital met with 
a reproach from Mr. Coppers, who 
asserted that this was not a fair or 
proper basis of judgment. Mr. Cop- 
pers outlined the plant moderniza- 
tion and expansion plans of his com- 
pany which included the overall ex- 
penditure of approximately $85 mil- 
lion, as compared with its total as- 
sets in 1944 of $105 million. To accom- 
plish this program NBC was drawing 
on accumulated reserves plus drafts 
on current earnings, he said. 


This expansion and modernization 
plan was made possible by sacrifices 
on the part of stockholders who had 
received in the form of dividends far 
less than has been paid out by the 
company to farmers and labor. 

NBC, according to Mr. Coppers, 
contemplates additions to its present 
plants, new facilities in Portland, 
Ore., as well as the new plant just 
completed in Houston, Texas. This 
policy indicated that NBC would con- 
tinue to be a preferred customer for 
farm products, Mr. Coppers noted. 
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25 ACTIONS INVOLVING 
BAKERY GOODS REPORTED 


WASHINGTON—Dispositions of 25 
cases of adulteration of bakery prod- 
ucts were reported by the Federal 
Security Agency in recent issues of 
Notices of Judgment under the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 
The cases were instituted in the U.S. 
district courts by the U.S. attorneys 
acting upon reports submitted by 
direction of the Federal Security 
Administrator. 

Dispositions of the cases, in most 
instances involving fines and de- 
struction of the products or conver- 
sion to animal feeds, were made be- 
tween Feb. 16, 1948, and April 19, 
1949. 
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AIB EQUIPMENT GROUP 
REPORTS ON PROGRESS 


CHICAGO—Progress of the ma- 
chinery and equipment committee for 
the new American Institute of Bak- 
ing building was reported at a meet- 
ing of the group here Dec. 6, with 
H. E. Hildebrand, Continental Bak- 
ery Co., chairman, presiding. 

The numerous pieces of equipment 
which have been offered for installa- 
tion in the AIB school of baking 
bakeshops were appraised. A decision 
was made to accept those pieces 
which are best suited to the needs of 
the school. The committee also deter- 
mined the kind and amount of other 
equipment necessary to complete the 
school bakeries. 

Progress of the subcommittee on 
laboratory equipment, under’ the 
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chairmanship of Ralph D. Ward, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., was reported. 
Equipment for five of the laboratories 
had been donated as follows: Bakers 
Club of New York, pilot and experi- 
mental bakeshop; New England Bak- 
ers Assn., laboratory number 4; Paul 
H. Helms, Kjeldahl Laboratory; 
Standard Brands, Inc., biological lab- 
oratory, and Arthur Keating, photo- 
graphic laboratory. Possible future 
subscriptions were discussed. 

The recommendations of the office 
equipment subcommittee, headed by 
Paul E, Clissold, Bakers’ Helper, were 
accepted. 

Present at the meeting were: Paul 
E. Clissold, Bakers’ Helper; D. F. 
Copell, Wagner Baking Co.; H. E. 
Hildebrand, Continental Baking Co.; 
John E. Morill, Union Machinery Co.; 
Peter Pirrie, Bakers Weekly; A. T. 
Prosser, Ward Baking Co.; Carl 
Steinhauer, Union Steel Products Co., 
and Dr. William B. Bradley, AIB. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RAISIN BOARD MOVES 


FRESNO—tThe offices of the Cali- 
fornia Raisin Advisory Board have 
been moved to Room 403, Power 
Bldg., Fresno, Cal. The mail address 
is P. O. Box 1963, Fresno. 
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Railroads Withdraw 
Proposal to Hike 
Freight on Flour 


WASHINGTON — The railroads 
serving the area east of Buffalo, N.Y., 
have withdrawn their application for 
a rate increase on flour shipments 
to points east of Buffalo. 

The railroads had proposed to in- 
crease freight rates on flour ship- 
ments by restoring a rate cut made 
in 1934 to meet water-borne freight 
rates. Objection to the proposal was 
voiced at a conference Dec. 12 in 
Buffalo by representatives of grain 
shippers, millers and bakers. 
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W. A. RICHARDS TO TALK 
TO PENNSYLVANIA GROUP 


YORK, PA.—W. A. Richards, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
will be the featured speaker at the 
Jan. 16 meeting of the Central 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. to be held 
at the Yorktowne Hotel here. 























11 N.Y. Baking Firms Subpoenaed 
in Investigation of Bread Prices 


NEW YORK—FEleven of the largest 
baking firms serving this city were 
subpoenaed Dec. 12 by John M. Mur- 
tagh, investigations commissioner, to 
appear Dec. 22 to explain the “reason 
why bread prices remain at an all- 
time high despite reduced grain 
prices.” 

All of the companies answered the 
subpoenas on Dec. 22 as requested 
but there have been no further de- 
velopments in the announced investi- 
gation. 

The commissioner, in making the 
announcement, stated that a “quiet 
investigation” had been in progress 
for nearly a month at the request of 
William O’Dwyer, New York mayor. 
He contended that the initial prelim- 
inary study showed “The same pic- 


ture of price fixing and collusion” 
that the city had charged in the re- 
cent milk industry investigation. 
Pointing out that the consumer price 
of milk is now 5¢ lower than a year 
ago, he contended that bread could 
also be sold at a profit if the price 
were reduced. 

The standard 16-oz. loaf produced 
by seven of the leading bakery firms 
has retailed here for 16¢ for more 
than a year. 

Bakers stated that high labor and 


distribution costs are a greater factor, 


in bread prices than grain costs and 
pointed out that bread prices have 
had a relatively small increase com- 
pared with other foods. They con- 
trasted grain prices of December, 


1941, and December, 1949, showing 
that grain prices “are still high.” 

Mr. Murtagh stated that his aim 
was “primarily to expose conditions 
and depend on the force of public 
opinion” to compel price reductions. 
If violations of federal anti-trust laws 
are uncovered they will be referred 
to the U.S. Justice Department, he 
added. 

The baking concerns against which 
subpoenaes were obtained are S., B. 
Thomas, Inc.; Continental Baking 
Co.; Purity Bakeries Corp.; Gordon 
Baking Co.; General Baking Co.; 
Pechter Baking Co.; Fischer Baking 
Co.; Ward Baking Co.; Dugan Bros., 
Inc.; Pepperidge Farms and Arnold 
Bakers, Inc. E 


—— 
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Sugar Quota Set at 7,500,000 Tons 


USDA ANNOUNCES ESTIMATE 
OF CONSUMPTION DURING 1950 





Industrial Users’ Group Had Asked for Consumption 
Quota of 8,098,000 Tons at Hearing Held 


in November 


WASHINGTON—The 1950 domes- 
tic sugar consumption quota has been 
set by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture at 7,500,000 short tons, raw 
value. This compares with the orig- 
inal 1949 quota of 7,250,000 tons, 
which was revised upward to 7,500,- 
000 tons before the end of the year. 

The action came following consid- 
eration of testimony presented at a 
Nov. 30 hearing held by USDA to de- 
termine domestic sugar consumption 
requirements for 1950. At the hear- 
ing, representatives of the baking in- 
dustry and other industrial users of 
sugar urged establishing the 1950 
quota at 8,098,000 tons, while repre- 
sentatives of sugar-producing indus- 
tries asked for a 1950 quota of 
7,200,000. In announcing his decision, 
Charles F. Brannan, secretary of ag- 
riculture, appeared to place consider- 
able emphasis on the price aspects 
of the sugar situation. The Sugar 
Act of 1948 incorporated the price 
relationship between sugar and the 
cost of living in the base period of 
1947, 


Distribution Figure Cited 

‘Distribution of sugar for all con- 
sumption purposes by refiners, proc- 
essors and importers during the 12 
months ending Oct. 31, 1949, amount- 
ed to 7,644,000 tons,’ according to 
the USDA. 

“However, sugar distribution dur- 
ing November, 1949, was below that 
for the corresponding month a year 
earlier and the trend of prices in the 
raw sugar market was downward. 
Stocks held by refiners, importers, 
industrial users, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers are about the same as they 
were a year ago, and there is no 
evidence of efforts on the part of 
such distributors and users to in- 
crease their inventories. Population 
is expected to be at least 1% larger 


REFINED SUGAR PRICE 
DECLINE SEEN 


NEW YORK—B. W. Dyer & Co., 
sugar broker, has predicted a refined 
sugar price decline during the early 
months of 1950. “The sugar quota of 
7,500,000 tons announced recently by 
the Department of Agriculture is 
larger than that generally expected,” 
the company said. “This is the verdict 
of the raw sugar futures market 
which, following the announcement, 
immediately declined about 10¢ cwt. 
The theoretical ‘yardstick’ price in 
the Sugar Act of 1948 is now about 
$8.80 cwt. of refined sugar. If this 
were considered ‘parity,’ then $7.90 
would be about ‘90% of parity,’ which 
has been the government support 
level for most basic commodities. 
Spot or near-by refined sugar is now 
quoted by the standard refiners at 
$8.05 cwt. Domestic refined sugar for 
March delivery can be obtained at 
about $7.85 cwt.” 


in 1950 than it was in 1949, but off- 
setting this, is the fact that the trend 
of incomes of industrial workers and 
farmers has been downward in the 
past year. Refined sugar prices re- 
main below the final OPA ceiling 
price of $8.40 cwt. and 80¢ below the 
price, as related to the cost of living, 
established by the Sugar Act of 1948 
as one of the considerations in mak- 
ing requirement determinations.” 

In assigning quota allotments to 
the various producing areas as re- 
quired by law, USDA immediately 
reallotted 300,000 long tons of the 
share for the Philippines, since it 
was concluded that this nation will 
not be able to meet its quota in 1950. 


Provisions of Sugar Act 

Under the provisions of the Sugar 
Act of 1948, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is required in December of 
each calendar year to announce his 
official estimate of domestic require- 
ments for the coming year. In mak- 
ing that estimate he is required to 
take into consideration (1) the quan- 
tity of direct consumption sugar dis- 
tributed in the 12 months ending the 
previous Oct. 31, (2) condition of 
inventories of sugar in the U.S., (3) 
changes in consumption levels as in- 
dicated by demand factors and 
changes in the population, and (4) 
the relationship between the price 
of sugar and cost of living since 1947 
when price control on sugar ended. 

At the November hearing, the do- 
mestic sugar producer groups, center- 
ing their case on the price features 
of the Sugar Act of 1948, insisted 
that the quota be set at a restrict- 


ABA Comments 


WASHINGTON — Commenting on 
the 1950 domestic sugar consumption 
quota set by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, the American Bakers 
Assn. pointed out that the 7,500,000- 
ton figure “represents a compromise” 
between the requests of the indus- 
trial sugar users and the sugar pro- 
ducers, “but is still below prospective 
distribution based on past experience.”’ 

“Nor does it make any allowance 
for adequate inventory requirements 


Sugar Supply Situation Summarized 


NEW YORK—tThe U.S. sugar sup- 
ply situation has been summarized 
in a recent bulletin of B. W. Dyer & 
Co. “The 1950 Cuban crop is various- 
ly estimated at the same to 250,000 
tons less than that of 1949,” the com- 
pany said. “On the other hand, US. 
beet sugar: production for 1950 is 
expected to increase substantially, 
although plantings generally have 
not yet been made. 

“Moreover, larger quantities of 
Hawaiian sugar are expected to be 





ed level to produce a price of ap- 
proximately 8.85¢ lb. and submitted 
no other material such as increased 
costs or other price factors, to sup- 
port their demands. 

Spokesmen for the industrial con- 
sumers, in appealing for higher quo- 
tas, contended that an _ increased 
price for sugar such as contemplated 
in the restrictive supply level of the 
producer would harm and possibly 
force out of business many small 
bakers and bottlers who use sugar. 


Panic Campaign Seen 


Speaking for the sugar producers, 
Robert Shields, general counsel for 
the American Beet Sugar Assn., asked 
Lawrence Meyers, USDA _ sugar 
branch director, who was presiding 
over the hearings, to set an annual 
quota of 7,200,000 tons to maintain 
price levels required under the Su- 
gar Act of 1948. Other producer wit- 
nesses. declared that the industrial 
consumers, led by American Bottlers 
of Carbonated Beverages, had 
launched a panic campaign among 
housewives over sugar’ shortages 
which would bring about a sharp 
price increase in sugar. 


Hazards Cited 

Stating the case for the industrial 
users, Gordon Peyton, general coun- 
sel for the Association of Cocoa and 
Chocolate Manufacturers of the U.S., 
cited the low quota as requested by 
the producers as “hazardous and sub- 
ject to uncertainties such as inter- 
ruptions of shipping, unforeseeable 
contingencies such as acts of God 
and strikes at refineries, which would 
create havoc in the consuming indus- 
tries.” 

Joseph M. Creed, baking industry 
spokesman, representing the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. and the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, stated to 
USDA officials that these organiza- 
tions subscribed completely with the 
industrial users’ statement as pre- 
sented by Mr. Peyton. He asserted 
that the baking industry would re- 
quire 1,300,000 tons of sugar in 1950. 


on Sugar Quota 


presumably on the assumption it will 
always be an easy matter to get 
sugar into the country from offshore 
sources of supply as the need arises,” 
the ABA added. “The ABA will fol- 
low this situation closely during the 
coming year and promptly make 
known its demands to the Secretary 
of Agriculture for more sugar for 
our industry as the occasion re- 
quires it.” 


imported into the U.S. during 1950 
and 1949. Sugar production in Puerto 
Rico in 1950 will be restricted by 
the government. The Philippines is 
expected to ship somewhat more 
sugar to the U.S. in 1950 than in 
1949. 

“In the opinion of the Dyer Com- 
pany, increased U.S. beet sugar pro- 
duction and greater shipments of Ha- 
waiian sugar in 1950 will correspond- 
ingly replace sugar supplied by Cuba 
in 1949 under deficit reallocations.” 


USDA Announces 
Cut in Support 
Level for Eggs 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that it will support eggs at 
75% of the new parity concept for 
1950. The new price support level 
will mean a national average price 
support for eggs at 37¢ doz., com- 
pared with 45¢ doz. for the previous 
support year. Under the new formula, 
the 1950 price supports will be de- 
signed to reflect about 75% of par- 
ity, as compared with 90% for 1949. 
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Express Rate Hike 


on Baked Goods — 
Withdrawn 


WASHINGTON — The hearing 
scheduled by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for Dec. 19 to de- 
termine whether the Railway Express 
Agency should be permitted to in- 
crease its rates on bakery products 
was cancelled. 

The express agency requested and 
was granted permission to withdraw 
its proposed schedule of increases, 
making the hearing unnecessary at 
this time. As a result, there will be 
no increase in express rates for bak- 
ery products. 

An increase of 10% to 20% in 
Railway Express rates on bakery 
products had been scheduled to be- 
come effective last Ort. 28 but was 
postponed until May 27, 1950, pend- 
ing the results of the scheduled Dec. 
19 hearing. Bakery products which 
would have been affected by the in- 
crease included biscuits, bread, cake, 
cookies, crackers, doughnuts, matzos, 
muffins, pastry, pies and pretzels. 

The board of governors of the 
American Bakers Assn. at its recent 
convention in Atlantic City adopted 
a resolution protesting the proposed 
increases, which was forwarded to 
the ICC as a formal protest. In addi- 
tion, several bakers wrote the Com- 
mission protesting the increases. 
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NEW WAGE-HOUR RULES 
HAVE RETAIL EXEMPTION 


WASHINGTON — The Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Division 
of the U.S. Department of Labor has 
announced the adoption of revised 
regulations covering minimum wage 
and overtime exemption of certain 
“white collar’ employees, including 
those in local retailing, under the 
new provisions of the Wage and Hour 
Law. 

The new definitions will go into 
effect Jan. 25, which is the effective 
date of the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1949, which increase 
the wage-hour law minimum wage to 
75¢ an hour and make other changes. 

Under the new definitions, em- 
ployees who are engaged in retailing 
or servicing of which 50% of the 
dollar volume is in intrastate com- 
merce are exempted from the provi- 
sions. 
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Market Reflects Bearish Factors 





WHEAT, FLOUR PRICES EASE 
SOME AFTER SUSTAINED GAIN 





Prospects for 1950 Winter Wheat Crop Good; Export De- 
mand Fails to Show Improvement; Loan Program 
Prevents Larger Declines 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Market Editor, The American Baker 


The wheat market is showing an 
easier tendency at the start of 1950 
as attention focuses on a number of 
bearish aspects in the price situation. 
This turn from the firmness apparent 
during the first half of the crop year, 
of course, cannot be considered a 
definite indication of a continuing 
change in price direction. However, 
the current status of the market is 
worth noting when appraising prob- 
able wheat and flour values in com- 
ing months. Part of the easiness pre- 
vailing in early January may be con- 
sidered a holdover from the usual 
sluggishness that gripped the market 
over the holiday period. These consid- 
erations, however, have been the 
main contributors to price easiness: 
A winter wheat crop almost as large 
as last year is predicted; exports of 
wheat and flour are far below last 
year; open market buying by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. is very lim- 
ited; movement of wheat into gov- 
ernment loan has slowed. Neverthe- 
less, the price support loan program 
still imparts basic strength to the 
market and to a large degree con- 
tinues to prevent any great price de- 
cline. Wheat prices in early January 
are 4@5¢ below the levels of early 
December, and flour prices average 
about 10¢ lower. 


LARGE WINTER 
CROP FORECAST 

The U.S. Crop Reporting Board 
forecast on the basis of Dec. 1 crop 
conditions a winter wheat outturn 
in 1950 of 884,658,000 bu. This figure 
is only 2% smaller than the 1949 
production and 22% above the 10- 
year average. It is expected to be 
reached despite a 15% reduction in 
plantings brought about by the acre- 
age allotment program. Farmers 
planted a larger share of the crop on 
summer-fallow land and other places 
best suited to wheat. While the new 
crop still has a long ways to go to 
harvest time and the estimate as- 
sumes normal weather through the 
spring growing season, this official 
forecast has a great deal of market 


grain levels on prices of millfeed. 
During much of December some 
concern was shown over moisture 
conditions in the winter wheat belt 
of the Southwest. Since then, how- 
ever, rain and snow in many areas 
has relieved the dryness to a con- 
siderable extent and the condition 
of the crop now is rated good. Some 
deterioration of wheat is showing up 
in the Panhandle of Texas, and other 
areas in Oklahoma, Colorado and 
Kansas still need more moisture. Lit- 
tle alarm is shown, though, because 
the crop got off to a good start early 
in the fall and subsoil moisture is 
generally regarded as ample to carry 
the crop through the winter. Wheat 
plants are well-developed, with good 
reot and proper stooling systems. 


EXPORTS FAR 
BELOW LAST YEAR 


No appreciable increase in exports 
of wheat and flour from the U.S. has 
developed, although a number of ob- 
servers believe that the movement 
will be larger in the last half of the 
crop year and government officials 
continue to base their calculations on 
a goal of 400 million bushels for the 
crop year. Through November, grain 
and grain products exports totaled 
140,634,000 bu., about 91 million 
bushels less than in the comparable 
period in the previous crop year. 
About 60% of the total went to the 
occupied areas and another 24% 
went to Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration countries. Export sales 
of wheat and flour under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement totaled 
31,483,353 bu. at the end of Decem- 
ber, still a long way from the USS. 
quota of 168 million bushels for the 
crop year. 

The competition in the export field 
from other wheat-surplus producing 





countries has been quite severe and 
promises to remain that way. Also, 
the nations which during the post- 
war years imported large quantities 
of wheat now have more adequate 
home-grown supplies. U.S. exporters 
generally believe that the subsidy 
must be increased and expanded to 
cover all wheat and flour exports in- 
stead of only those under the IWA 
in order to meet the price competi- 
tion of Canada, Australia, Argentina 
and Russia. Devaluation of foreign 
currencies hurt U.S. exports to dol- 
lar-short countries, and the _ price- 
supported wheat levels in the U.S. 
also work against U.S. sales abroad. 


15 MILLION BUSHELS 
MORE UNDER LOAN 


Meanwhile, the artificial limiting 
of domestic supplies continues 
through the government price sup- 
port program, imparting the major 
source of strengtn to wheat and flour 
prices. The amcunt of wheat under 
loan and purchase agreement in- 
creased only 15 million bushels in 
November to total 295,243,000 bu. 
This slowing in the movement cast 
some doubt that the quantities will 
set a new all-time high, although 
farmers have an_ extra month 
(through Jan. 31) to take advantage 
of the program. The Nov. 30 total, 
the most recent released by the gov- 
ernment, was about 42 million bush- 
els larger than on that date in 1948. 
Marketings of wheat remain relative- 
ly small as farmers are reluctant to 
sell at less than the loan rate plus 
accrued charges. Whether market- 
ings will pick up after the expira- 
tion of the loan deadline remains un- 
certain. 


CONGRESS EYES 
BRANNAN PLAN 


With Congress once again in ses- 
sion, attention is sure to be directed 
to further consideration of farm leg- 
islation and its possible effect on fu- 
ture prices. President Truman has 
urged adoption of the production 
payment principle included in the 
much-debated Brannan farm plan. 
However, strong opposition to the 
plan has developed and many ob- 
servers do not believe it will have 
a chance of passage. Also up for con- 
sideration is extension of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
program. While there is a strong 








Summary of Flour Quotations 


December 31 flour quotations per sack (100 1b.). All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


prompt delivery: 
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ing because of the influence of feed 








economy move among legislators con- 
cerning spending for foreign relief it 
is now considered possible that ap- 
propriations for agricultural procure- 
ment in the U.S. will not be reduced 
to any great extent. 


MILLFEED MARKET 
REMAINS WEAK 


The millfeed market failed to hold 
the gains chalked up in early Decem- 
ber, and price levels again fell in the 
face of indifferent demand. This 
situation, brought about largely be- 
cause of the availability of more 
feed grains this year, influences flour 
prices since mills must compute 
these smaller returns on the by- 
product in their quotations. 
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December Estimate 
of Wheat Crop 
Increased by BAE 


WASHINGTON — The final 1949 
crop report of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics crop reporting 
board, issued last month, forecast the 
wheat crop at 1,146,463,000 bu., which 
is 20,237,000 bu. more than the No- 
vember report. It compares with last 
year’s revised estimate of 1,313,534,- 
000 and with the 10-year average of 
991 950,000. 

Production of winter wheat was 
estimated at 901,668,000 bu., com- 
pared with 894,874,000 forecast a 
month ago. Last year’s revised esti- 
mate was put at 1,007,863,000 bu. 
compared with the 10-year average 
of 726,553,000. 

Production of all spring wheat was 
estimated at 244,795,000 bu. compared 
with last month’s forecast of 231,- 
352,000. The revised estimate for 
last year was placed at 305,671,000 
compared with the 10-year average of 
726,553,000. 

Durum wheat production was esti- 
mated at 38864,000 bu. compared 
with last month’s forecast of 38,996,- 
000. Last year’s revised estimate was 
reported at 44,680,000 bu. compared 
with the 10-year average of 36,- 
256,000. 

Spring wheat production other 
than durum was reported at 205,931,- 
000 bu. compared with last month’s 
forecast of 192,356,000. The revised 
figure for last year was put at 260,- 
991,000 bu. compared with the 10- 
year average of 229,141,000. 

Another small rye crop is indicated 
in the final report, which shows an 
outturn of 18,697,000 bu., nearly 30% 
under last year and the smallest crop 
since 1934. 
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INTERNATIONAL BUYS 
FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe Internation- 
al Milling Co., Minneapolis, has pur- 
chased the net assets of Federal Mill, 
Inc., Lockport, N.Y., effective Jan. 
1. Closing of the transaction was an- 
nounced Dec. 17. 

Federal Mill has a daily capacity 
of 2,100 sacks, with 350,000 bu. grain 
storage. The plant contains bulk flour 
storage for 20,000 cwt. 

International executives announced 
that it is the company’s intention to 
continue with the present organization 
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and to market the same grades and 
brands of flour. 

Fred J. Lingham, president and 
principal owner of Federal Mill, Inc., 
announced that he would retire from 
active business as of Jan. 1 and 
devote his time to his various hob- 
bies. He has been in the milling busi- 
ness for 56 years, and has been lo- 
cated in Lockport for 42 years. For 
much of that time he has been ac- 
tive in association affairs, and has 
served as president of the Millers 
National Federation, as a director 
and executive committee member. 
He was elected an honorary member 
of the Millers National Federation 
in 1943. 

Addition of the Lockport plant 
gives the International Milling Co. 
a daily capacity of 95,000 sacks. In- 
cluded in this is a 14.000-sack mill 
at Buffalo and a 2,000-sack durum 
plant at Baldwinsville, N.Y. 

Acquisition of the Federal capacity 
of 2,100 sacks is the first since In- 
ternational’s purchase of the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
June 30, 1948. 
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Flour Production 
During October 
Shows Slight Gain 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills during October 
showed a gain of 3% over the Sep- 
tember total. The Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, in its “Facts for Industry” re- 
port issued Dec. 19, estimated the 
total production for October at 20,- 
895,000 sacks. Production for Septem- 
ber was 20,357,000 sacks. 

The October, 1949, total was 14% 
under the total for the same month 
of 1948 when production amounted 
to 24,380,000 sacks. 

Flour mills operated at 69% of 
capacity in October. Mills in New 
York state showed a gain of about 
8% over September with a total of 
2,876,000 sacks, an increase of 210,- 
000 sacks over the 2,666,000 sacks 
produced during September. 

Texas mills produced 1,111,000 
sacks for a decline of 14% from the 
September total of 1,270,000 sacks 
for that state. 

Production in other leading flour 
manufacturing states for October: 
Kansas, 3,019,000 sacks, down 2.6% 
from the September total of 3,100,C00 
sacks; Minnesota, 2,751,000, up 8.8% 
from the September total of 2,529,- 
000; Missouri, 1,832,000, up 6.1% from 
the September total of 1727,C00, and 
Illinois, 1,181,000, up 7.8% from the 
September total of 1,096,000. 

Wheat ground in October amounted 
to 48.7 million bushels, 1.2 million 
bushels more than in September, and 
7.2 million below the level of October, 
1948. Wheat offal output in October 
was 425,000 tons compared with 414,- 
000 tons in September. 

The Census Bureau said these fig- 
ures represent the output of all com- 
mercial flour mills in the U.S. About 
96% of the totals are reported by 
the 400 largest mills, and the balance 
estimated. The estimated portion is 
derived from an annual survey of the 
smaller mills. 








¥ 
Rye Flour Output Up 


WASHINGTON—Rye flour produc- 
tion during October by U.S. mills 
showed a second consecutive increase 
over the previous month. The total 
for October was reported by the 
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Bureau of the Census as 228,000 
sacks, an increase of 18144% over the 
previous month’s total of 192,000 
sacks. The total for August was 167,- 
000 sacks. 

Rye grindings during October were 
reported at 486,000 bu. and offal pro- 
duction was estimated at 2,133 tons. 
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QUARTERLY NET REPORTED 
BY STANDARD MILLING CO. 


CHICAGO—Net income of $87,829 
in the quarter ended Nov. 30 has 
been reported by the Standard Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago. This compares with 
a net income of $93,791 in the corre- 
sponding quarter of last year. In the 
first quarter of the firm’s fiscal year 
a net loss of $139,220 was reported, 
as against a loss of $144,501 in the 
like quarter a year earlier. 
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UPSWING SEEN IN 1950 

CHICAGO—“The year 1949 has not 
been a very profitable year for the 
pie business, but if the slight up- 
swing that has been in evidence the 
past 60 days continues into 1950 next 
year should be a little better,’’ George 
Harriss, president of Sankist Pie Co., 
said in a year-end review and fore- 
cast statement. Mr. Harriss said he 
does not look for lower production 
costs in 1950 because any possible re- 
ductions in the cost of ingredients 
and materials will have already been 
offset by rising labor costs, especially 
in unionized bakeries, which make 
up the major portion of the pie bak- 
ing business. 
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PILLSBURY DIVIDENDS 


MINNEAPOLIS—A quarterly divi- 
dend of $1 a share on preferred 
and 50¢ a share on common stock of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has been de- 
clared by the board of directors. The 
common dividend, the 91st consecu- 
tive quarterly dividend, is payable 
March 1 to holders of record Feb. 9. 
The preferred dividend is payable 
April 15 to holders of record April 3. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CONTINENTAL DIVIDENDS UP 


NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of Continental Baking Co. 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.374% a share on the outstanding 
$5.50 dividend preferred stock pay- 
able Jan. 1 to holders of record of 
such stock at the close of business 
Dec. 16. It also declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend for the fourth 
quarter of the year 1949 of 40¢ a 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 
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a aoc caice bb. ke fea midi Rinse gone 9% 6% i% 8% 
Oe. Bs ee Gi, GOOD IB, oon. n vic civcee sec cvicccccs 87 77 84% *86 
I on cd bh dw bs candace eainwe ees 22 174 21 21% 
Stamdeard Mramds, Ime., $4.50 P'd........cccesccccees 92 82 87% 91% 
sale nlp a 6.5 Sino DipieGu-v-kre'h-0'6.6.9'0'6 144 010s 41% 35 37 3746 
ee eS = eer 100 94 9914 *991, 
disk wean aca lida Ww ee 8 8 OO 60% 364% 58% 60 | 
I I PI oo ose ho ocen os ticcesccesucns 31 19% 29% 31) 
United Biscuit of America, $4.50 Pfd................ 166% 103 104% *105% 
i ss pha anne 9 7% 8% 84 
ec rtibecnceseeiceddvcennes 111 108% ae 109 | 
ee I SE, WOUND cc cccewcesccvcscneusss 5yu 2% 5% 4% 
Se a ret arg 5 aia sail alee wine abe wwe 17% 12 17 15% 
Ware TI GG, GRE TO. bik. cscicic cceccccensssocecs 101% 87% 101% 99 
y Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co............... 13 14% 
¢Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc...... 144% 15% 
GE SUE GS visi cree cncencscenevenneens 6% «7% 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded Dec. 30: 
Bid Asked 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” ............... 10% 10% 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd... 108 109 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, Pfd. ..... 160 165 


*Previous close. **Chicago stock market. 


cals, Inc. 


+Over counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 


a 


share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable Dec. 28 to holders of 
record of such stock at the close 
of business Dec. 16. The company 
increased the regular quarterly 
dividend from 25¢ to 40¢ a share on 
the outstanding common stock effec- 
tive with the dividend payable on 
Dec. 28. 
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GENERAL BAKING DIVIDENDS 


NEW YORK—tThe directors of the 
General Baking Co. declared 
the regular dividend of $2 a share 
on the $8 preferred stock, an extra 
dividend of 25¢ a share on the com- 
mon stock, both payable Dec. 24 to 
holders of record Dec. 19 and a divi- 
dend of 15¢ a share on the common 
stock payable Feb. 1 to holders of 
record Jan. 17. 











December Flour Production Down 
From November Total 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller 
manufactured 13,580,010 sacks of flour during December. This is a decrease 
of 261,178 sacks from the November output. The same mills reported 
production of 15,923,883 sacks during December, 1948, or 2,343,873 more than 
for the past month. Two years ago the production for December was 16,074,- 
970 and three years ago 17,490,777. Based oii the Bureau of the Census pro- 
duction for October, the latest available, mills reporting to The Northwestern 
Miller in that month made 73.1 of the total flour production in the U.S. 
Assuming these mills accounted for the same proportion of the total U.S. 
production in December, the figures reported to The Northwestern Miller 
for that month indicate that total flour production for the U.S. was 18,577,000 


sacks. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 











December, *Previous Dem be 
1949 month 1948 1947 1946 

ee eer eee te 2,878,270 2,997,879 3,183,894 3,597,831 4.585.659 
INES nit vos k ogc 0c ceececness 5,219 381 5,226,745 6,814,555 6.548.669 6 355,579 
Pree eer 2,306.611 2,398,599 2,373.417 2,238,640 2,255,042 
Central and Southeast ......... 2,213 352 2,231,037 2,117,629 2,314,107 2.633,402 
North Pacific Coast ............ 962,396 986,928 1,434,388 1,375,723 1,661,095 
onc decsonagecbascanon 13,580,010 13,841,188 15,923,883 16,074,970 17,490,777 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73.1 73.1 70 69 67 


PLANT OF CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING CO. CLOSED DOWN 


MINNEAPOLIS — The 3,000-sack 
plant of the Cannon Valley Milling 
Co. at Cannon Falls, Minn., has been 
closed, and the machinery and other 
equipment is being liquidated, W. H. 
Bovey, Jr., president of the company, 
has announced. The firm’s offices are 
in Minneapolis. 

There is 200,000 bu. grain storage 
at the plant, which probably will be 
leased or sold, Mr. Bovey said. The 
plant is located on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific and the 
Chicago Great Western Railroads. | 

Cannon Valley brand names haye 
been taken over jointly by the Atkih- 
son Milling Co., Minneapolis and S. 
Strisik, New York broker, who will 
continue to represent the Cannon 
Valley brands in the New York aréa. 
William C. Duncan continues to act 
as broker in New York for the Atkin- 
son Milling Co. 

The Cannon Valley Milling Co. was 
established in 1908, and an ante¢e- 
dent company dated its history back 
to 1872, when flour was hauled by 
wagon from Cannon Falls to Hast- 
ings, which was the nearest railroad. 
The mill controlled valuable water 
power on the Cannon River. The 
plant burned in 1914 and was re- 
built on a much larger scale. 

W. H. Bovey, Jr., has been presi- 
dent of the company since 1930 when 
he succeeded J. O. Ewing to the 
office. 
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GMI TO PAY 50c 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills has declared 
a dividend of 50¢ a share on Gener- 
al Mills common stock, payable Feb. 
1 to stockholders of record Jan. 10. 
This is the 86th consecutive quarter- 
ly dividend on General Mills common 
stock. 
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ALLIED SECRETARY HONORED—Claude A. Bascombe, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, for many years secre- 
tary of the Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, was 
honored at a dinner at the Sherry-Netherlands Hotel 
Dec. 19 by the officers, members of the executive board, 
and past presidents of the organization. Mr. Bascombe 
was presented with a television set at the dinner by the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry in recognition of 
the work he has done for the organization since 1936. 
An amusing part of the dinner was that Mr. Bascombe 
had made all arrangements for it, thinking that it was 
called to consider business matters of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry. At the start of the so-called busi- 
ness meeting, a question was brought up to which Mr. 
Bascombe was strenuously opposed. In his usually de- 
termined manner he started to explain the reasons for 
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ucts, Inc., New 





his opposition. At that moment the television set was 
brought in, and Mr. Bascombe was undoubtedly the 
most stunned allied tradesman in the country. Pictured 
above around the table at the dinner starting in left 
front foreground are: C. H. Bollinger, Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Reading, Pa.; Frank A. Lyon, secretary, Bakers 
Club, Ine., New York; William D. Bleier, Fabricon Prod- 
York; William E. Derrick, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., New York; J. Miles Decker, James M. Decker 
Co., Baltimore; Frank J. Torrens, the Borden Co., New 
York; John P. Garrow, Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago; 
Claude A. Bascombe, Standard Brands, Inc., New York; 
J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut Corporation of America, 
New York; Franklin J. Bergenthal, Brolite Co., Chicago; 
J. A. Lee, Standard Brands, Inc., New York; Ellis Baum, 
Continental Baking Co., New York; A. R. Fleischmann, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, and Paul Chapman, 





Ward Baking Buys 
LaNasa Company 
in New Orleans 


NEW ORLEANS—Announcement 
of the purchase of the LaNasa Bak- 
ing Co. of New Orleans by the Ward 
Baking Co., New York, has been 
made in a joint statement by 
Joseph LaNasa and Faris R. Russell, 
chairman of the board of Ward. The 
announcement followed a meeting 
between Mr. Russ2ll and Mr. LaNasa 
here at which details of the purchase 
were worked out. Ward Baking Co. 
takes possession immediately. 

“On doctor’s advice, I find it nec- 
essary to retire from the business 
which my brothers and I have built 
over the past 27 years to one of the 
leading bakery firms in New Or- 
leans,” said Mr. LaNasa. “We sought 
to interest a company which would 
continue to serve New Orleans with 
top-grade products such as_ those 
which have made our business a suc- 
cess. After a great deal of considera- 
tion, we concluded that the Ward 
Baking Co., bakers of enriched Tip- 
Top Bread and Tip-Top Cakes, 
was that firm. Ward was _ one 
of the first baking companies _ to 
employ and continuously promote 
the enrichment of bread. This com- 
pany carries on an extensive and 
constant research program, looking 
toward the improvement of its prod- 
ucts. I am glad to state that the 
Ward Baking Co. is the kind of a 
firm which we can heartily commend 
to our customers and friends.” 

Mr. Russell said the decision of his 
company to enter the New Orleans 
market was reached after long and 
careful consideration not only of the 
LaNasa firm’s operations but of the 
future potential of the New Orleans 
market as a whole. 


“This study,” he stated, “led us to 
the conclusion that New Orleans has 
a great business future. It is not only 
one of the largest cities in the South; 
it is also one of the fastest growing 
and its potential possibilities go far 
beyond its present size. I visualize 
New Orleans as the focal point for 
continued growth in population and 
business opportunities and also be- 
cause of its bright future as the 
Port City for the fertile Mississippi 
Valley. 

“For these reasons, we are happy 
to become associated with New Or- 
leans business activities and to have 
our part in developing its future.” 


Founded in 1846 


Ward has plants in several other 
southern cities, including Jackson- 
ville, Tampa, Birmingham, St. Louis 
and Baltimore. The company was 
founded in 1846 and before coming 
to New Orleans had 21 plants lo- 
cated in the South, the East and Cen- 


tral West as far as Chicago and St. 
Louis. 

The LaNasa company began as a 
small bakeshop. Shortly after pur- 
chasing the shop, the LaNasa broth- 
ers went into the wholesale baking 
business, selling French bread pri- 
marily. The plant was enlarged grad- 
ually until today it covers virtually 
a whole block. Some years ago, the 
firm started manufacturing wrapped 
white bread and pan bread and 
wrapped cake, and discontinued the 
production of French bread. 

The LaNasa Baking Co. sells baked 
products under the brand name of 
“Betsy Ross.” The company employs 
140 persons, and the present staff 
will be continued under Ward man- 
agement. 

Joseph and Frank LaNasa will re- 
main interested in the local branch of 
the Ward company, but will not take 
part in its management. Their broth- 
er, Alfred LaNasa, will continue ac- 
tively with the Ward Baking Co. 





Formula Contest for Bakers 
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Pillsbury Sponsors National *Hunt’’ 


MINNEAPOLIS —A “Grand Na- 
tional Formula Hunt” for bakers, 
with prizes totaling $10,000 and high- 
powered product promotion to follow, 
has been announced for 1950 by Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc. 

This nationwide contest sponsored 
by Pillsbury for bakers, includes the 
search for formulas, with 121 awards 
in four different classifications; the 
publication of the 121 outstanding 
formulas for the benefit of bakers 
everywhere, and a promotion, through 
national magazine and radio adver- 
tising, of the prize winning products. 

The four classifications in which 
bakers everywhere may compete, are: 
breads and bread type rolls; cakes 
and cookies; sweet goods including 


doughnuts, and _ pies, 
other specialty items. 

The grand prize winner will re- 
ceive $2,500 in cash. There will be a 
first prize in each division of a $600 
scholarship at any bakery trade 
school, or $500 in cash. Twelve run- 
ner up awards will be made, three 
in each division, of $100. Then 26 in 
each classification will receive a 
$42.50 wrist watch. 

“The idea of this contest is to 
draw out the formulas for the bakery 
products of most use to the industry 
and make them available to bakers 
everywhere,” said Harvey J. Patter- 
son, division vice president, bakery 
product sales. 

The competition will close Feb. 15 


pastries and 


January, 1950 


and the judging will be announced 
around April 1. 

Under the contest rules bakers are 
asked to submit full instructions for 
making a bakery product of any 
type. This should include the basic 
formula, plus complete directions for 
finishing, topping, or filling, or any 
other necessary information. Bakers 
are asked to send a brief statement 
of why the formula is considered 
outstanding. Bakers or their employ- 
ees may send as many entries as they 
wish. 

Entries will be judged on the prac- 
ticality of the basic formula and on 
the unusualness, attractiveness and 
“saleability” of the finished food. 

When the winning formulas have 
been selected they will be published 
in a special “Ten Thousand Dollar 
Bakery Formula Book.” There will 
be 30 formulas from each of the four 
classifications, plus the grand prize 
formula in the book. 

An advance copy of the book will 
be sent, free of charge, to every bak- 
er who enters the contest. Copies 
will also be made available to all 
bakers at a nominal sum. 

As part of a huge nationwide pro- 
motion of the formulas, a kit con- 
taining the formula books will be 
offered to bakers at less than the 
cost of production for merchandising 
and display suggestions. This will be 
backed by a four color two-page 
spread in Life magazine May 29. Aiso 
Pillsbury’s network radio programs 
will carry news of the promotion into 
millions of homes. 
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PRODUCTION GROUP HEARS 
BAKERY SANITATION TALK 


OMAHA — More than 50 bakery 
owners, managers, production super- 
intendents and sanitation men at- 
tended the December meeting of the 
Nebraska-Iowa Bakery Production 
Club here. 

Principal speaker was Lloyd J. 
Salathe, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago, who spoke on bakery 
sanitation. 

“Sanitation is a top and bottom 
level responsibility,” he said. ‘“Re- 
sults are obtained only when man- 
agément understands its importance 
and is willing to make the necessary 
expenditures and also train mainte- 
nance men and other workers intel- 
ligently and furnish them with the 
proper incentive.” 

Mr. Salathe emphasized the impor- 
tance of first ridding the plant of 
“hidden” infestation sources such as 
breeding places for insects and ro- 
dents. Proper maintenance and good 
housekeeping will do the job, he said. 
However, he expressed approval 
of residual sprays, properly applied, 
as being the most effective for the 
destruction of insects. The sprays 
should be applied to the lower walls 
by means of a fine fan shaped stream, 
not by “fogging” the entire room. 

In routine operations, he said, pref- 
erence is given to cleaning methods 
in this order: Vacuum, sweeping and 
air hose. Methods for checking in- 
coming ingredients were also de- 
scribed. 

Harold E. Boyd, supervisor for the 
Omaha area, U.S. Bureau of Food 
and Drugs Administration also spoke. 
A round table discussion followed. 
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NBC ELECTS V.P. 











NEW YORK—Herbert E. Wiggin, 
traffic manager of the National Bis- 
cuit Co., has been elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of traffic, George H. 
Coppers, president, has announced. 
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Value of 


Enriched Bread Means 
Enriched Living 


For the BAKER and for the FAMILIES 
who are his CUSTOMERS 


ETTER bodies — healthier bodies, more 

alert minds, sharply reduced infant mor- 

tality, lower tuberculosis and over-all death 
rates—improvement in both the quantity and 


4 quality of life—these are the established re- 
wards of enrichment carried out on a national 





| level. 


FINDINGS OF FACT. These were the find- 
| ings of fact in the large-scale Newfoundland 
| Nutritional Surveys,* and these are what en- 
richment means to the U. S. A. 





A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. Here is a clear- Merck Enrichment Wafers 

cut reaffirmation of the far-reaching value of 

enrichment to the national health. Here also ITH Merck Enrichment Wafers you can depend on STABILITY 

is a challenge to every baker. The bakers of (no crumbling or dusting) —SPEEDY DISINTEGRATION (to 

Aentiiien ten ds ecnvtebiie opportunity and fit your production schedule) —and UNIFORM ENRICHMENT (fine- 
oe rina particle ingredients disperse freely throughout the batch). 

great responsibility of bringing more buoyant In small or large quantities, you can get them quickly at any time 

health and increased physical and mental vigor from your yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at Rahway, N. J.; 

to the people of America—through Enrichment. Dallas; Chicago; Seattle; San Francisco, and Philadelphia, 

*These surveys were supported by the Newfoundland 


Government, the Newfoundland Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, the individual investigators, and Merck & Co., Inc. 


MERCK & CO., Inec., Manufacturing Chemists 
RAHWAY, N. J. 





(The Canadian Medical Association Journal, March 1945 ns —_ mY. ae ra be 7 — 
and April 1949.) ton, Va. . icago, . ° »8 Aingeles, Call, 
. ’ In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited . Montreal 
mmaries of the ings of these surveys are available on Toronto + / alley fielc 
Su he findings of th y labl Valley field 
request. 


00000 y 11000 


Merck Enrichment Wafers 
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Sanitation in the Food Industry 
fe 





By Dr. Paul A. Brehm 


OWEVER important proper 
| | sanitary facilities and prac- 

tices may be in all types of 
industry, the food industry is the one 
class of manufacturing establishment 
where sanitation is absolutely es- 
sential. 

Sanitation in the food industries 
has a two-fold purpose. The first, 
which applies to any place of employ- 
ment, is for the protection of the 
health of the worker. The second is 
for the protection of the product that 
you in the food industry manufac- 
ture. And both purposes are very 
much inter-related; for example, any 
working conditions in your plant 
which would contribute to the ill 
health of your employees can in some 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article on “Sanitation in the Food 
Industry” comprises the essential text 
of an address by Dr. Paul A. Brehm, 
supervisor of the industrial hygiene 
unit of the Wisconsin State Board 
of Health, delivered at a recent Na- 
tional Safety Congress. The food in- 
dustry, Dr. Brehm points out, is one 
industry where sanitation is “abso- 
lutely essential.” 





cases be bad business for the prod- 
uct you make. On the other hand, 
if you were negligent in the sanita- 
tion of your manufacturing processes, 
you might find it difficult to stay in 
business at all. 

Therefore, in discussing sanitation, 
we must consider the subject from 
many different angles. We mean more 
than merely keeping the place clean 
and providing adequate sanitary fa- 
cilities—we must consider the state 
of the worker’s health and include 
anything that would affect his health 
because of his job. 

In no other type of industry is the 
enforcement of sanitation measures 
and practices as important as in the 
food industry. Management and la- 
bor both share in the responsibility of 
maintaining a safe and healthy place 
in which to work. Their obligations in 
this regard extend beyond whatever 
bare legal requirements exist in the 
various states or cities. 

Sanitation Policy Vital 

Proper maintenance and strict su- 
pervision of sanitation in the food 
industry must be an important part 
of company policy. There should be 
no restrictions in the budget to pro- 
vide an adequate staff and the prop- 
er equipment to do the job right. 








COLLAPSIBLE METAL SUGAR 
CONTAINER 


NEW YORK—Much interest exists 
in transporting sugar in large metal 
containers, according to B. W. Dyer 
& Co. Where out-of-town transporta- 
tion costs are large, a_ collapsible 
metal container is Available. This of- 
fers substantial ftreight economies. 
Collapsible metal containers require 
only one return load of empty con- 
tainers for about every four loads 
of filled containers received. The re- 
turn of empty rigid containers takes 
the same trick or rail car space as 
the original filled ones. 


Employees should be taught from the 
start their responsibilities in comply- 
ing with the rules of the company and 
respecting the equipment and facili- 
ties with which they work. It is a 
policy which requires constant em- 
phasis and training. The fact that 
such a sanitation program and policy 


promotes good relations between 
management and labor can no longer 
be questioned. 

Sanitation in the food industry in- 
cludes almost every phase of indus- 
trial health and hygiene. In an at- 
tempt to cover such a wide range in 
a short period of time, the discus- 
sion will be grouped under three main 
subjects. First, good housekeeping 
and contro! of industrial health haz- 
ards. Second, sanitary facilities. 
Third, special health services. 

Good housekeeping is an important 
sanitation measure in providing for 
a clean, safe and healthful place in 
which to work. Cleanliness of floors, 
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walls, machines, overhead structures, 
windows and lighting fixtures pre- 
vents the accumulation of dirt and 
debris which is potentially harmful 
to workers and machines. Where food 
products are processed, such accumu- 
lations become a menace to the pub- 
lic health. It should be the full-time 
duty of a large enough crew to ade- 
quately maintain housekeeping condi- 
tions at the highest possible stand- 
ards. Such a maintenance force 
should be furnished with the most 
efficient equipment. 

The food industry offers exposures 
to many different dusts, fumes, va- 
pors and gases which have highly 





A stable yeast gives you the “control” 





HIT THE BULL’S-EYE— whatever your 
market, a stable yeast can help you 
make baked goods right— the kind 





them better. 


your customers want—and make 





Fermentation is your business 
in baking for your market! 


There’s a well-known American saying that to 
succeed in business, give the customers what 
they want. Certainly, it is through following 
this principle that the baking industry has be- 
come America’s second largest business in value 
of products sold. Customers’ preferences are 


the baker’s guide. 


Preferences in baked products, of course, differ 
in various areas. Some markets like compact, 
close-grained baked goods. Other places prefer 
large, light, spongy products. And preferences 
elsewhere run the range between these two 


types. 


The same holds true of the kind 
of products. Maybe your market 











buys rye bread heavily. Yeast- 
raised doughnuts may be popular 
in one area, coffee cake in another. 


Fermentation ‘‘controls” baking 


Whatever your market, you know that with proper 
fermentation, you can “‘adjust’”’ your baking to suit 
your customers’ tastes. The right fermentation, too, 
assures better quality in your baked goods. 

To be sure of proper fermentation, you must be 


sure of the yeast you use—that it is “‘stable,’’ so 


standardized that day after day it acts in the 
dough with uriform vigor, uniform speed. 


Fresher products, too 


A stable yeast, too, enables you to provide fresher 


products to your customers. Refrigerated or re- 





Fleischmann 
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toxic properties. To cite one exam- 
ple—lead dust and fumes in the sol- 
dering operations in a milk canning 
plant. This operation can be con- 
trolled but it requires the eternal vig- 
ilance of the medical and engineer- 
ing personnel, plus a highly efficient 
ventilation system. 

There are other exposures and haz- 
ards in other food plants equally dan- 
gerous. The most important thing 
to remember is that it is your job 
to know your own hazards. You 
should know what materials are used 
in every process in your own plant 
and, above all, find out what potential 
dangers exist in excessive exposures 
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to those substances. Only with this 
basic information can you plan an 
effective prevention program. It is 
really surprising the number of health 
and safety personnel who are totally 
unaware of some of the materials 
used in their plant or have little or 
no information about the hazards 
of the materials they do know are 
used. If you don’t know, find out. 
With all the technical services and 
sources of information available from 
national and state agencies, there is 
no reason for such negligence. 

There are other environmental haz- 
ards which may affect the health and 
efficiency of the worker that are fre- 


quently neglected. The principal ones 
are inadequate or defective illumina- 
tion and excessive noise. The wear 
and tear on the mental and physical 
fitness of the workers from these two 
conditions can, in time, cause definite 
injury to health and nervous stability. 
An early manifestation of an unfavor- 
able reaction is fatigue. Fatigue pro- 
gresses to lowered work capacity, ac- 
cident proneness, various complaints 
of physical malfunctions and _in- 
creased absenteeism. 

Excessive noise and improper illum- 
ination are two very real hazards in 
your plant. They should receive as 
much attention from the standpoint 
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Yeast 





tarded doughs have helped many bakers provide 
their customers with “‘oven-fresh”’ products through- 
out the day. 

It is easier to control refrigerated doughs or 
retarded doughs when made with a stable yeast. 

Controlled fermentation can mean not only fresher 
products but more efficient operation. Production 
is geared to meet demands. Often, too, some night- 
time baking can be eliminated. 


The products you bake depend on controlled fermen- 
tation. Stability in yeast helps control fermentation. 


Fermentation is 


Fleisehmann’s business 


In Fleischmann’s Distribution, 
fast and frequent delivery 


gives you yeast with stability 


Yeast is a living, perishable thing. Unusually hardy 
as Fleischmann’s is, it’s still important that you 
receive frequent fresh supplies. 

How does Fleischmann assure you this? First, 
with manufacturing plants strategically located 
throughout the country. Second, with a distribu- 
tion system that gets yeast to you quickly to assure 
freshness and strength. 

These Fleischmann plants speed yeast shipments, 
kept under controlled refrigeration, to Fleischmann 
branches everywhere. Yet, so carefully is the dis- 
tribution planned, no shipment takes more than 
48 hours to reach its destination . . . most take 
considerably less. 





One of Over Eight Hundred 
Fleischmann trucks operating 
out of Fleischmann distribut- 
ing branches. Note the “Buy 
it Baked” seal. This message 
from the Bakers of America 
is now being carried to the 
public as a permanent feature 
on the vast Fleischmann fleet 
operating across the nation. 


—always husy”in the dough 
NEVER FLASHY...VEVER SLOW 


to bake what your customers want 


. Timing is important 

This assures your femiliar Fleischmann man that 
he can deliver yeast to you quickly after its finished 
manufacture. For with incoming shipments geared 
to his exact distribution requirements, he controls 
the time element so all-impcrtant with yeast... 
never has to keep a large supply on hand. 





World’s Largest Yeast Plant, at Peekskill, N. Y. 
This Fleischmann operation spreads over 65 
acres, is laced together with 12 miles of rail- 
road track and two locomotives . . . supplies 
Fleischmann branches throughout most of the 
northeastern seaboard. 


Fast, frequent distribution from these branches 
makes it unnecessary for bakers to keep large in- 
ventories on hand. Yet Fleischmann men not only 
deliver the yeast, but, where desired, estimate your 
needs. Expert yeast handlers themselves, they 
usually put the yeast in the refrigerator them- 
selves, rotating and spacing it properly for your use. 

This distribution and service represent two more 
of the many facilities of the makers of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. For over 80 years our every facility and ser- 
vice have been devoted towards safeguarding fer- 
mentation—your business and ours. 
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of correction as exposure to any of 
the other hazargs. It is surprising 
what improvemeht in the quantity 
and quality of ijlumination can do 
for the worker dnd his conduct on 
the job. Excessivi} noise control can 
be accomplished ii} management real- 
ly wants to tackle|the problem. These 
are working conditions which should 
be considered as fn important part 
of your entire rlroduction scheme. 
They should be bhilt in as part of 
your plant lay-oulj. The results will 
surprise you as thely have others who 
tried it. 

Adequate sanitarly facilities or per- 
sonal service convejniences are indis- 
pensable for the pijotection of indus- 
trial workers. Certain minimum 
standards and reqvirements should 










. be prescribed by lajw in every state. 


There are severa! excellent guides 
for industry to follow if the state 
laws are inadequaile—guides devel- 
oped by national agejncies and organi- 
zations and by sonje of our states. 
Let not the food influstry be lax in 
these obligations t) its workers— 
rather, it is the one| group of indus- 
tries that, due to tHe nature of the 
products handled, shuld strive to ex- 
ceed the best minimtjm requirements. 

I wish to review bijiefly the sanita- 
tion regulations of jone state code 
with which I am famliar—not neces- 
sarily as a model but|as an example. 

1. Separate toilet jrooms for men 
and women should be |provided when- 
ever more than five } 
sexes are employed. lintrances shall 
be properly separated| and screened. 
One water closet shajl be provided 
for every 20 person}, or fraction 
thereof, of either sex’, In addition, 
where more than 10 tnales are em- 
ployed, one urinal shajl be provided 
for every 40 males, or fraction. These 
requirements are combuted on the 
maximum number of Pmployees on 
any one shift. In all new installations, 
only individual urinals shall be used 
and equipped with an atitomatic tank 
or valve or satisfactory \foot-operated 
device. Water-closets stjall be of the 
individual type having rlrojecting lips 
and open front seats. Hange closets 
are prohibited. Service |closets with 


(Continued on pagp 22) 















Philip W. Orth, Jr 


HEADS NBSHA—Philip . Orth, 
Jdr., Ph. Orth Co., Milwaukkee, was 
elected president of the |National 
Bakers Supply House Assn} at that 
group’s recent annual convintion in 
Atlantic City. He represents me third 
generation of the family which has 
continuously operated the Eh. Orth 
Co. 








Capitalize on 


the Promotion 


of Raisin Products 
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INCREASE IN CONSUMPTION LOOKED FOR 
THROUGH ADVERTISING —BAKER’S TIE-IN 
MERCHANDISING CAN INCREASE SALES 


* 


By A. J. Vander Voort 
Technical Editor, The American Baker 


RAISIN PIE FILLING 


Scale into a kettle, place on the 


fire and bring to a boil: 

8 lb. seedless raisins 

4lb. granulated sugar 

6 qt. water 

1% oz. cinnamon 

loz. salt 

Juice and grated grind of one 

lemon 
After the mixture comes to a boil, 

allow it to boil slowly for 10 minutes. 


Mix together and add slowly to the 
boiling mixture, stirring constantly 
to prevent burning: 

5 oz. cornstarch 
1 pt. water 

Boil slowly for about 2 minutes. 
Cool before using. 

The addition of 12 to 16 oz. fine 
chopped walnuts to the filling im- 
proves the eating quality. 

Raisin Spice Cookies (Hand Cut) 

Mix together on medium speed for 
about two minutes: 

3lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
1% oz. soda 
1 oz. cinnamon 
1% oz. allspice 
14 oz. powdered ammonia 
2 lb. seedless raisins 
5 lb. pastry flour 
1 Ib. 4 oz. molasses 

12 oz. milk 

12 oz. whole eggs 

Roll out to % in. thickness and 
cut out with a 2%4-3-in. plain or scal- 
loped cutter. Place on lightly greased 
pans. Wash with milk or an egg 
wash. Bake at about 375° F. 

FRUIT CUPS 

Cream together: 

1lb. granulated sugar 
1lb. shortening 

1% oz. salt 

2% oz. soda 

1 oz. cinnamon 
loz. allspice 
% oz. ginger 
% oz. cloves 
Add: 
1llb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 qt. molasses 

Mix together and add: 

4lb. cake crumbs 
41b. 8 oz. water 

Mix in: 

41b. cake flour 
Add: 

2lb. seedless raisins 

1lb. mixed peel 

Deposit into paper lined cup cake 
pans. Bake at about 375°. When 
baked and cool, cover with desired 
icing. 

RAISIN SPICE CAKES 

Cream together: 


1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
llb. 12 oz. shortening 
114 oz. soda 
1 oz. cloves 
142 oz. cinnamon 
114 oz. salt 
31b. ground raisins 
Add slowly: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
2 qt. molasses 
Then mix together and add: 
3 lb. 4 oz. cake and cooky crumbs 
2 qt. water 
Sift together, add and mix in until 
smooth: 
6 lb. 4 oz. cake flour 
21 oz. cream of tartar 
Deposit into layer cake pans of de- 
sired size and bake at about 370° F. 
When baked and cooled, fill and ice 
with desired icing. 
RAISIN GEMS 
Cream together: 
2 lb. brown sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
2 oz. salt 
14 oz. ginger 
214 oz. soda 


1 oz. nutmeg 
1 oz. cinnamon 
Add: 


8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 qt. molasses 
Mix together and add: 
2lb. cake crumbs 
4lb. 8 oz. milk 
Sift and mix in: 
5 lb. cake flour 
4 lb. seedless raisins 
Deposit into paper lined cup cake 
pans and bake at 375° F. When baked 
and cooled, cover with desired icing. 
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The Raisin and Nut Filling Is 


RAISIN SPICE CAKES 
Cream together: 
2 1b. granulated sugar 
6 oz. shortening 
21b. ground seeded raisins 
5 oz. cake flour 
4 OZ. cinnamon 
1% oz. soda 
%4 oz. salt 
% oz. allspice 
1, oz. cloves 
1%, oz. ginger 
Vanilla to suit 
Stir in: 
6 0z. whole eggs 
Add: - 
3 lb. buttermilk 
Sift and mix in until smooth: 
2 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
Scale into pans of desired size and 
shape and bake at about 375° F. 
When baked and cool, fill and ice the 
cakes with the following icing: 
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Raisin Icing 
Beat until stiff: 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
1lb. corn syrup 
1 pt. egg whites 
1 pt. water 
14 oz. salt 
14 oz. cream of tartar 
Then mix in: 
4 lb. 8 oz. ground raisins 
A little lemon juice may be added 
if desired. 
The addition of a little cinnamon 
makes a nice variety. 
If necessary, this icing may be 





Raisin Products 


items—they return an above average margin of profit, they provide 


P RODUCTS made with raisins are among the baker’s most profitable 


that “something different” in the show case that attracts the housewife, 


information is 





and their out-of-the-ordinary flavor encourages repeat 
sales. The California Raisin Advisory Board is starting 
a contest Jan. 21 to promote raisin products and increase 
the baker’s sales on these items. Consumers will be 
asked to write the best reasons why they like raisin 
bread for a first prize of $10,000. Information on this 
contest appeared in a news story on page 26 of the 
December, 1949, issue of The American Baker. Further 
available from the 
Advisory Board or its local service man. The accompany- 
ing formulas will help the retail baker stock a pleasing 
variety of products using raisins so he will be able to 


California Raisin 


capitalize on the advertising being done by the raisin 


A. J. Vander Voort 


industry, which 


intended to increase demand for 


raisins and raisin bakery goods, and which will result in increased sales in 
your shop if these raisin products are made of quality ingredients, displayed 


and merchandised properly. 


ee 


Emphasized by Pastry Strips 


thinned down by the addition of sim- 
ple syrup for proper spreading con- 
sistency. 
BOSTON BROWN RAISIN BREAD 
Cream together: 
1lb. sugar 
4oz. shortening 
2 oz. salt 
2 0z. soda 
Add: 
1% pt. molasses 
Mix together and add: 
1lb. cake crumbs 
4lb. water 
2 oz. yeast 
Add and mix in well: 
1lb. cornmeal 
11b. whole wheat flour 
8 oz. rye flour 
1lb. 8 oz. bread flour 
2 1b. 8 oz. seedless raisins 
Bake in regular Boston Brown 
bread tins and steamer. Grease the 
tins and covers. Fill steamer with 
water up to the top of the inside 
bottom plate. Bake approximately 
two hours at 360-370° F. 


RAISIN BREAD (Straight Dough) 

50 Ib. flour 

30 1b. water (variable) 

1lb. salt 

2 1b. 8 oz. sugar (sucrose or dex- 
trose) 

2 lb. 8 oz. shortening 

2 1b. yeast 

21b. milk solids (nonfat) 

35 lb. seedless raisins 

Dough temperature 78° F. 

First punch, approximately 45 
minutes. 

To the bench, 15 minutes. 

Scale and round up. Allow to rest 
for 10-15 minutes and make _ up. 
Proof and then bake at about 410- 
420° F. 

After baking, glaze or ice with a 
thin water icing. 

Note: Wash and then drain the 
raisins thoroughly. Incorporate the 
raisins when the dough is about sev- 
en eighths mixed. 

ORANGE RAISIN RYE BREAD 

6 1b. medium rye flour 

20 lb. first clear flour 

8 oz. salt 

12 oz. molasses 

8 oz. shortening 

16 1b. water (variable) 

10 oz. yeast 

8 lb. seedless raisins 

4 lb. diced candied orange peel 

Mix the dough until smooth. Dough 
temperature 80° F. 

First punch approximately 1 hour 
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45 minutes. To the bench, 30 min- 
utes. 

Seale off into units of desired size 
and round up. Allow to rest for 12- 
15 minutes and make up. Proof and 
then bake at about 410° F. 

Precautions: Do not add the raisins 
and orange peel until the dough is 
just about ready to leave the mixer. 
Use plenty of steam in the oven. 


RAISIN BAKING POWDER 
BISCUITS 
Sift together: 
5 1b. flour 
5 oz. baking powder 
Add: 
8 oz. granulated sugar 

12 oz. shortening 

Rub together until the mixture is 
flaky. 

Then add: 

2 lb. 8 oz. seedless raisins 

Add and mix in: 

2 1b. 8 oz. cold milk (variable) 

Note: Do not mix any more than 
necessary. 

Roll the dough about % in. thick. 
Cut out with a 2%-3-in. plain round 
cutter and place close together on 
lightly greased pans. Allow to rest 
for about 10-15 minutes and wash 
with milk or an egg wash. Bake at 
about 425° F. 


RAISIN OATMEAL BISCUITS 
Cream together: 
1lb. 8 oz. sugar 
1lb. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
Add: 
5 lb. milk 
Sift together and add: 
4 lb. bread flour 
60z. baking powder 
Then add and mix in until smooth: 
2 1b. oatmeal 
Stir in: 
3 1b. seedless raisins 
Deposit into well greased cup cake 
or muffin tins. Bake at about 375° F. 


RAISIN NOUGAT SLICES 


Cream together: 
1 lb. sugar 
10 oz. shortening 
% oz. cinnamon 
36 oz. soda 
1% oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1% pt. good molasses 
%, pt. water 
Add: 
12 0z. seedless raisins 
40z. ground peel 
4 oz. ground pecans or walnuts 
Sieve and fold in: 
21b. flour 
Place this mixture in a greased and 
dusted bun pan (18 by 26 in.) and 
roll out evenly to cover the bottom. 
Bake on double pans at about 350° F. 
When cool, spread the following mix- 
ture on top: 
Nougat Topping 
Mix together: 
1lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
4o0z. butter 
12 0z. macaroon coconut 
10 oz. egg whites 
6 0z. honey 
30z. corn syrup 
Place the mixture on a fire and 
heat to about 120° F., stirring con- 
stantly to avoid scorching. Remove 
from the fire and stir in: 
4 oz. fine chopped pecans or wal- 
nuts 
40z. melted chocolate 
Vanilla to suit 
The topping should be placed on 
the cooled sheet while warm so 
that it will spread readily. When the 
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toyping has cooled, cut the sheet 
into bars of desired size. 


RAISIN POUND CAKES 


Cream together until light: 
4 lb. cake flour 
3 lb. shortening 
6 oz. milk solids (nonfat) 
3 oz. salt 

Beat medium light: 

6 lb. granulated sugar 
31b. whole eggs 

Mix the beaten mass into the 
creamed mixture gradually. 

Then add: 

21b. 8 oz. water 
Mix in: 
1lb. 8 oz. cake flour 

Then add: 

5 lb. seedless raisins 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 340° F. 

Note: Be sure to soak the raisins 
before using, otherwise the cakes will 
dry out rapidly. Allow the raisins to 
drain thoroughly after soaking. 


RAISIN POUND CAKE 
(120% Sugar) 
Mix for about 3 minutes: 
5 lb. cake flour 
3 lb. 8 oz. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 
Add and mix together for 5-6 min- 
utes: 
6lb. granulated sugar 
3 0z. salt 
1% oz. cream of tartar 
21b. 8 oz. liquid milk 


Then add, in two portions, and 
mix until smooth for 5 minutes: 
31b. 8 oz. whole eggs 
1 1b. liquid milk 
Vanilla or lemon flavor to suit 
Then add and mix in for 2 minutes: 
5 lb. washed seedless raisins 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and shape and bake at about 330- 
340° F. 

Note: Be sure to scrape down the 
bowl and creaming arm several times 
during the mixing period. 

Pure cream of tartar must be used 
to insure best results. 


RAISIN NUT COOKIES (Drop) 
Cream together: 
21b. brown sugar 
10 oz. shortening 
10 oz. butter 
58 oz. soda 
% oz. mace 
1 oz. cinnamon 
1% oz. salt 
Add: 
12 0z. whole eggs 
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A Good Combination for Cookies and Snacks—Raisin Chocolate Cookies 


Stir in: 
11b. milk 
Sieve and mix in: 
1lb. 8 oz. ground raisins 
8 oz. chopped walnuts 
Drop out on greased and dusted 
pans, about the size of a walnut. 
Bake at about 375° F. 


RAISIN HONEY SQUARES 
Cream together: 

1lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
10 oz. shortening 

34 oz. salt 

4o0z. butter 

4 oz. bread flour 

8 oz. honey 
Shen add gradually: 

12 oz. egg whites 
* tir in: 

60z. milk 


Sift together, add and mix in: 
1lb. 10 0z. cake flour 
\% oz. baking powder 
1% oz. soda 


Then add and mix in well: 
2 1b. 8 oz. seedless raisins 
Place the mixture in a greased and 
dusted bun pan. Spread out evenly 
and bake at about 350° F. After bak- 
ing and when cool, ice as desired and 
cut into squares of desired size. 




















This Rich Raisin Pound Cake Slices Well to Go with Fruits and Ice Cream 


RAISIN ROCKS 
Place the following ingredients in 
a machine mixing bowl and mix to- 
gether for about two minutes on me- 
dium speed: 
4 lb. granulated sugar 
2 1b. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
3 1b. seedless raisins 
% pt. malt 
71b. cake flour 
4% oz. baking powder 
1lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
1]b. water 
Scale the dough into 1-lb. pieces. 
Roll out into strips about as big 
around as a dollar. Cut each strip 
into 18 pieces. Place the pieces on 
lightly greased pans and flatten out 
with a rock stamp. 

Then bake at about 370° F. 
RAISIN CHOCOLATE COOKIES 
(Drop) 

Cream together: 
1lb. 10 oz. granulated sugar 
1lb. shortening 
% oz. cinnamon 
% oz. salt 
14 oz. soda 
12 oz. ground seeded raisins 


Add: 
60z. whole eggs 
11b. milk 
Vanilla to suit 
Mix in: 


40z. ground walnuts 
1 lb. seedless raisins 
Sift together and mix in: 
1lb. 12 oz. pastry flour 
40z. cocoa 
Drop or bag out to desired size on 
greased and dusted pans. Bake care- 
fully at about 360° F. 
RAISIN LOAF CAKES 
Cream together: 
2lb. granulated sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
12 0z. butter 
34 oz. salt 
Lemon flavor to suit 
% oz. cinnamon 
Beat up light: 
21b. whole eggs 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
Add this slowly to the creamed 
mass. 
Add alternately with the flour: 
2 1b. 4 oz. milk 
Sift together and mix in: 
5lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
242 oz. baking powder 
Then mix in: 
4 lb. seedless raisins. 
Bake in loaf cake pans at 360° F. 











Food Industry Sanitation 





specified equipment shall be provided 
for sanitary upkeep of toilet rooms 

There are orders pertaining to 
keeping the toilet rooms clean, in 
good repair, proper ventilation, il- 
luminations and partitions between 
fixtures. 

2. Washing facilities. (a) There 
shall be at least one lavatory for 
every 10 employees, or fraction, and 
hot water provided. Twenty inches of 
trough wash sink, or of the edge of 
a circular wash fountain shall be con- 
sidered the equivalent of one lava- 
tory. 

(b) Where poisonous or injurious 
materials are handled by the em- 
ployees, at least one shower shall be 
provided for every 10 employees, or 
fraction. In places of employment 
where the workers become dirty or 
greasy, at least one shower for every 
20 such employees, or fraction. 

Showers shall be provided with hot 
and cold water and equipped with a 
regulating valve to prevent scalding. 
Definite requirements pertain to the 
construction of the walls and floors of 
the shower room or compartments. 

(c) Where hand washing facilities 
are provided, there shall be an ade- 
quate quantity of bland, nonirritating, 
nonabrasive soap which shall effec- 
tively cleanse the skin. 

(d) Common towels are prohibited. 
Individual cloth or paper towels sha!] 
be furnished by the employer. 

3. For workers in all factories, 
mines, railroad shops, warehouses, 
foundries and all other similar occu- 
pations, and in places of employment 
where it is customary or, because of 
the nature of the work, it is neces- 
sary to change clothing, a locker 
room shall be provided, separated 
from the toilet rooms. Such rooms 
shall have not less than 80 sq. ft. of 
floor space for 10 employees, or frac- 
tion, and for each additional employee 
not less than 4 sq. ft. shall be added 
thereto. Necessary individual steel 
lockers, or basket-type of equipment, 
benches and tables shall be provided 
Every room shall be lighted, heated 
and ventilated according to specifica- 
tions. It shall be the responsibility of 
the employer to keep these rooms and 
equipment in a clean and sanitary 
condition. When employees work with 
poisons, double lockers shall be pro- 
vided to keep street and working 
clothes separately. 

4. Pure drinking water shall be 
supplied convenient to the employees 
but not in toilet rooms. Common 
drinking cups are prohibited. The 
required construction of sanitary 
drinking fountains is strictly regu- 
lated. 

5. Rest rooms shall be provided 
in all places where five or more wom- 
en are employed. Such rooms shall 
be suitably furnished for the purpos2 
of reclining. 





KINDERGARTEN KIDS GET 
WEDDING CAKE 

Kindergarten pupils in Tracy, 
Minn., enjoyed an unexpected feast 
recently—a wedding cake. And a lo- 
cal bakery got some valuable pub- 
licity with its future customers. 
Through a mixup in dates, the bak- 
ery baked a three-tier wedding cake 
a week early. Rather than destroy it 
when the error was discovered, the 
baker turned it over to the kinder- 
garten. 
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6. Many orders are devoted to 


proper maintenance of the entire 
working area. Cleanliness of all por- 
tions of the workroom and equipment 
shall be provided. Where wet proc- 
esses are used, the floors shall be 
properly drained. Methods of sweep- 
ing are important—vacuum cleaning 
systems are required in certain types 
of exposures. Sanitary measures shall 
be provided to prevent the habit of 
spitting from being a public health 
menace. 


Dermatitis Common 


These are but a few highlights of 


sanitary requirements. Our most com- 
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mon industrial disease is dermatitis— 
the food industry accounts for a 
large share of these cases. Given the 
proper sanitary facilities plus a con- 
tinuous program by management to 
get the workers to wash often enough 
and thoroughly enough will eliminate 
the major number of skin afflictions 
in every industry, particularly in the 
food industry. 

A safe drinking water supply 
should be assured in every place of 
employment—the drinking water 
should be analyzed at periodic inter- 
vals to make sure that it is safe. 
Industries with more than one source 
of water—particularly where’ impure 
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water may be used, must guard 
against the possibility of cross con- 
nections and the contamination of the 
drinking water. This has occurred all 
too frequently and can be prevented 
by proper plumbing installations. 

Another important precaution—be 
sure that the milk brought into your 
plant is safe to drink. Epidemics of 
serious diseases have been traced to 
the use of raw and unsafe milk con- 
sumed in the plant. Local ordinances 
should strictly prohibit the dairies 
from supplying such m‘lk to the con- 
sumers. 

Industrial sanitation is so closely 
allied with every phase of protecting 





“Every Cake we bake 


... that’s why we have so 





The handsomely appointed sales- 
room of Schupp’s Bakery. Schupp’s 
is headquarters in Washington for 
special occasion cakes which are 
made in a wide variety. The Sweetex 
“Princess White” formula is used 
for the majority of these handsomely 
decorated cakes. 


Mrs. Charles Schupp plays an im- 
portant part in the success of the 
Schupp bakery. Mrs. Schupp—who 
knows the importance of good cus- 
tomer relations—selects and person- 
ally supervises the training of the 
salesgirls who serve Schupp custom- 
ers. From left to right, these friend- 
ly, smiling “‘salesmen” are: Betty 
Helsley, Ellen Harris, Hazel Royal, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Schupp, Beatrice 
Gray, Dian Palmer and Phyllis Hall. 


Trust Your Future to SWE ETEX 














| 
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the health of the worker that we 
must include those services which 
are aimed directly at promoting bet- 
ter health and working ability. These 
are the various phases of an indus- 
trial health program. 

Proper nutrition is finally being 
recognized by employers as having 
great influence on physical fitness, 
disease resistance and reduction of 
fatigue. All of these conditions have 
an important bearing on the “acci- 
dent-prone” worker. The larger 
plants are providing facilities to dis- 
pense nutritious and balanced meals 
to their employees—they have quali- 
fied dietitians in charge. Other plants 
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have certain nutritious and healthful 
foods available for consumption dur- 
ing a work pause or as an adjunct to 
the food in the worker’s lunch box. 
The least that any plant can do, par- 
ticularly in the food industry, is to 
conduct a continuous nutrition infor- 
mation campaign to stimulate the 
employees to eat more nutritious and 
better balanced meals at all times. 
The indiscriminate practice of dis- 
pensing concentrated vitamins is not 
the “cure-all” of improper eating 
habits. 

One of the greatest contributions 
an employer can make to promote 
better health and to keep the worker 


on the job is by a physical examina- 
tion program. This includes a pre- 
employment examination and a pe- 
riodic re-examination. Physical exam- 
ination of the employees in every 
type of industry, regardless of any 
specific health hazards, is the most 
effective means of evaluating the 
physical fitness of the workers. It en- 
ables the proper placement of work- 
ers at jobs safe for them and their 
fellow workers. It prevents disabling 
occupational diseases by uncovering 
early manifestations of those diseases 
before disability occurs. It uncovers 
physical defects and diseases which, 
if corrected or controlled, will add 





is a SWEETEX Cake 





many Regular Customers!” 





here is a quality product. 


comment on ‘‘Mrs. Average’”’: 


ness a year. . 





says CHARLES SCHUPP 
Proprietor of Schupp’s Bakery 
Washington, D. C. 


HEY’VE missed no bets at Schupp’s Bakery 
Tin planning to attract customers and bring 
them back often. Everything about this shop 
is neat and inviting . . . every product made 


Yes, Washington housewives keep Schupp’s 
cake department going at full speed. And it’s 
because every cake sold by this popular bakery 
is a fine-eating Sweetex cake. 


It is more than a coincidence that so many 
successful bakeries make their cakes with 
Sweetex and “‘High-Ratio”’ formulas. The rea- 
son is that Sweetex makes especially fine-eat- 
ing, long-keeping cakes—the kind that builds 
“regulars” . . . profitable repeat customers! 


Right: Mr. Charles Schupp, owner and operator of 
Schupp’s Bakery. Mr. Schupp made this interesting 
“We estimate that our 
‘Mrs. Average’ brings in more than $160 worth of busi- 
. and our Sweetex cake sales have been 
a big factor in making that figure possible.” 
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years to the work capacity of an af- 
flicted individual. 

Periodic re-examinations should be 
performed at least every two years— 
oftener if the job entails exposures 
to highly toxic substances, or accord- 
ing to the judgment of the examining 
physician. Complete physical examin- 
ations should include a chest x-ray 
and a blood examination for syphilis. 

More and more plants are including 
this health service. It is no longer 
considered a program financially pos- 
sible for only the large plant with a 
full-time medical department. It is 
being adopted by the small industries 
with no medical services of any kind. 
The lesson learned the hard way dur- 
ing this last war in trying to conserve 
manpower stimulated this type of 
health coverage. 


Correction Needed 


A physical examination program 
falls short of its objectives if the de- 
fects discovered are not followed up 
to insure correction or medical con- 
trol. Correction or medical supervi- 
sion of disabilities will be difficult to 
obtain voluntarily unless some type 
of insurance coverage is available to 
ease the financial burden the worker 
will assume from any remedial meas- 
ures. 

Specialized examination programs 
are becoming quite popular in many 
industries—large and small. They are 
of value in discovering diseases or 
defects of specific organs or regions 
of the body. While not as inclusive 
as a complete physical examination, 
nevertheless these procedures dis- 
close conditions of extreme impor- 
tance to the health and safety of the 
workers. 

Some of these may be listed as 
follows: 

1. Comprehensive eye tests can be 
performed to screen out those indi- 
viduals with a variety of serious vis- 
ual defects. Many of these persons 
may be unaware of the existence or 
extent of these defects—yet they are 
a menace to the welfare of those 
individuals and to the other workers 
whose safety depends upon the visual 
acuity of operators of hazardous jobs. 
It is hardly necessary to stress the 
value resulting from the correction 
of visual defects found by routine eye 
examinations. 

2. Dental examinations disciose un- 


(Continued on page 66) 

























There’s “ i i 
es “cash-register magic” in this 


——— idea: turn your hit-or-miss cus- 
omers into “regulars” — customers who 
patronize your shop regularly, not just 
once in a while. The purchases of a re 
ular repeat customer —“‘Mrs. Avera - 
will add up to $110, or more, umrunie 


Pie here S 4 sure, proved way to build 
7 my” of repeat customers: offer 
oe us service and Sweetex quality 

goods. Use Sweetex and the “‘High- 


ven vl Formula exclusiz 
cake batters and icings “ ; 

gs. “Treat” 
customers to better-eating, lengen-ievosy. 


ing cakes, and yourself t 
q 0 faster- i 
sales volume and profits! ae 


ely for all your 





“MRS. ; 
AVERAGE” [= 





ALLIED TRADES MEET—During 
the recent Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion in Atlantic City, the traditional 
luncheon was held by the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry. Fred 
L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green 
Bay, Wis., is shown above as he de- 
livered his humorous address, with 





Menlber 


Makers of Sweetex and Primex 


All-Vegetable, All-Hydrogenated Shortenings 











Jack U. Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut 
7 *“High-Ratio” is our registered trademark. Corporation of America, New York, 
It also stands for bakers’ service; and, when retiring president of the group, hold- 
aa a a yx * employed by bakers, means that they have ing aloft one of Mr. Cobb’s “charts.” 
e ? -Ra tio ortenin used Procter & Gamble’s special shortening Willi ‘ ‘i c 
pursuant to the ““High-Ratio” service. Proc- illiam E. Derrick, Pillsbury Mills, 
ter & Gamble, makers of Sweetex, the “‘High- Inc., New York, is shown assisting 
‘ Ratio” shortening. 


in the presentation. 
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A SERVICE 





Pecan Pies 
I should like a formula for pecan 
pie—in a quantity to make about 
25 nine-in. pies.—R. T., N.Y. 
¥ ¥ 
Following are two formulas for 
pecan pie which you may wish to 
try. 
PECAN PIES—I 
Mix together: 
3 lb. 8 oz. cornstarch 
2 ib. sugar 
2 oz. salt 
4 oz. cinnamon 
Add and mix in: 
3 lb. butter 
1 lb. shortening 
Stir in: 
4 lb. honey 
28 lb. corn syrup 
Place 4 oz. pecans on the bottom 
of a number of 9 in. unbaked pie 
shells. Pour the filling on top and 
bake at about 370° F. 
PECAN PIES—II 
Mix together thoroughly: 
4 |b. granulated sugar 
2 lb. brown sugar 
4 lb. 4.0z. whole eggs 
214 oz. salt 
Add and mix in: 
3 lb. 2 oz. cake flour 
Stir in: 
13 lb. water 
2 lb. 12 oz. honey 
14 Ib. light corn syrup 
Then add and mix in: 
Vanilla to suit 
Fill into unbaked shells and cover 
the tops with pecan halves or pieces. 
Bake at about 400° F. 


Glazed Doughnuts 


Can you give me several formulas 
for glazed doughnuts ?—R. E., Ala. 
¥ ¥ 
You should be able to find a suit- 
able formula in the following. Both 
plain and honey glaze formulas are 
included. 
YEAST RAISED DOUGHNUTS 
Cream together: 
2 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
2 lb. shortening 
3 oz. salt 
1 oz. nutmeg 
% oz. mace 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
6 lb. 6 oz. milk 
Add: 
9 lb. bread flour 
Dissolve and add: 
8 oz ye ist 
2 ib 
Then add and mix until smooth: 
3 lb. pastry tlou 


Dough temperature—-78 to 80° F. 

First punch about 14 to 1% hours. 

To the bench 15 to 20 minutes 
later. 

Note—lIf desired a smal! amount of 
lemon flavor may be added to the 
formula. 


Due to variations in flour, it may 





Adrian J. Vander Voort 


Technical Editor of The American Baker 


The American Baker, without cost to its subscribers, offers through Mr. Vander Voort, 

technical editor of The American Baker and Head of the Baking Department, Dunwoody 

Industrial Institute, to answer and analyze production problems. Samples of baked goods 

should be sent to Mr. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, where 

the laboratories and facilities of the school ere at the disposal of the readers of The Ameri- 

can Baker; communications should be addressed to The American Baker, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





be necessary to make a slight adjust- 
ment in the amount of milk to use. 


YEAST RAISED DOUGHNUTS 


Fry at 360 to 365° F. Glaze with thin 
water icing. 
Doughnut Stock Using Potato Flour 


10 lb. bread flour Cream up: 

3 lb. pastry flour 10 lb. shortening 
8 lb. water (variable) 8 lb. potato flour 
3 oz. salt 

1lb.60z. sugar (sucrose or dex- aaa: 

24 
trose) 7 lb. 8 oz. sugar 

1 lb. shortening Add: 
11 oz. yeast 21b. whole eggs 


8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
Vanilla to suit 
te oz. nutmeg 
Dough temperature 80 to 82° F. 
First punch about one hour. 


6 lb. 


To the bench about 30 minutes 
later. ; “9 
POTATO STOCK YEAST RAISED 2 Ib. 
DOUGHNUTS OR COCONUT spo 

STICKS 
Formula for 1 qt. dough: 

1 qt. water 11 Ib. 
1 oz. salt 5 lb. 
14 oZ. milk powder 9 lb. 
22 oz. stock 1 lb. 
21% oz. yeast 2 lb. 
3 1b. bread flour 2 Ib. 
7 oz. cake flour 8 oz. 
4 OZ. mace % OZ. 
%4 oz. lemon flavor Ye OZ. 
Set a soft dough at 84° F. Let 4 02. 
rise for one hour, punch and rest Dough 


15 minutes before taking to bench. 


Add slowly: 


8 oz. water 


Doughnut Stock Using Boiled 


Potatoes 


Mix together: 


14 oz. boiled potatoes 
6 oz. shortening 

8 oz. sugar 

whole eggs 


POTATO DOUGHNUTS 


bread flour 

pastry flour 

water (variable) 

8 oz. yeast 

sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
shortening 

potato flour 

mace 

vanilla 

salt 

temperature 80° F. 


Take to the bench in 30 minutes. 











WORLD’S LARGEST PIE—Ben H. Trout, Trout’s Bakery, Boonville, 
Mo., baked what Missourians consider the world’s largest pie for an 
Orchard of Tomorrow field day held recently near Boonville. Twenty-two 
bushels of apples were used to bake the pie, which is shown above. Mr. 


Trout is at the right cutting the first piece. 


uestions & Answers 


FOR BAKERS 
Conducted by 





DOUGHNUT DIPPING GLAZE 


Bring to a boil: 
1 lb. 8 oz. water 
8 oz. corn syrup 
4% oz. cream of tartar 


Dissolve thoroughly and add: 
14 oz. gelatine 
8 oz. water 

Place 12 lb. powdered sugar in a 
mixing bow! and add the hot syrup 
slowly. Beat until smooth. Add flavor 
to suit. 

Keep the glaze at a temperature 
of about 90 to 100° F. when dipping 
the doughnuts. 


HONEY GLAZE 
Mix together: 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
6 oz. honey 
1 pt. hot water 


Dissolve and add to above: 
3 oz. gelatine 
1 pt. lukewarm water 


Add: 
Vanilla flavor or lemon flavor to 
suit 
Place this glaze in a warm water 
bath and dip the doughnuts into it 
while they are warm. 
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PACKAGING EXPOSITION 
SET FOR APRIL 24-27 


CHICAGO — The American Man- 
agement Assn. has announced that 
its 19th National Packaging Exposi- 
tion, annual market place for pack- 
aging, packing and shipping materi- 
als, machinery, services and design, 
will be held April 24-27, 1950, at the 
Navy Pier here. 

J. M. Cowan, chairman of the ex- 
hibitors’ advisory committee and as- 
sistant director of distribution of the 
Dobeckmun Co. Cleveland, estimated 
attendance of the 1950 exposition will 
exceed 14,000. He analyzed the at- 
tendance of this year’s exposition in 
Atlantic City. Representatives of over 
5,000 firms in 400 industries explored 
the products and services offered by 
200 exhibitors in this $6 billion a 
year packaging, packing and shipping 
industry. 

Mr. Cowan said that both com- 
panies manufacturing durable and 
nondurable consumer items and com- 
panies manufacturing industrial 
equipment and supplies were widely 
represented at the show. 

Representatives of manufacturers, 
distributors, jobbers, convertors and 
laminators of packaging and pack'ng 
materials accounted for 26% of the 
attendance; 16% were processors, 
packers, jobbers, growers and distri- 
butors of food, dairy products, coffee, 
tea, cooking oils, shortening, and 
other grocery items. 
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BAKING FIRM CHARTERED 
OKLAHOMA CITY — Mead’s fine 
Bread Co., Lubbock, Texas, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
$400,000. Incorporators are W. L. 
Mead, Billy O. Mead and Mack Mead. 
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Thue COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
General Offices: DENVER, COLORADO 
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HIS is “the Age of Specializa- 
tion.” I don’t know how all this 


specialization got started but 
it was probably in the medical pro 
fession, where the eye, ear, nose and 
throat doctors first split away from 
the general practitioners and then 
split into four more specialties. 

What I do know is that specializa- 
tion pays off . . especially in ad- 
vertising and merchandising. You 
have all had experiences where you 


GG Gg 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Specialized 
training for bakery salesgirls is nec- 
essary if bakers want their advertis- 
ing and merchandising ideas to be 
successful, Ludwig Zehe, Zehe’s Bak- 
ery, Erie, Pa., points out in the ac- 
companying article. The article com- 
prises the essential text of an ad- 
dress given by Mr. Zehe at the mul- 
tiple-unit-retail session of the recent 
American Bakers Assn. convention 
in Atlantic City. Mr. Zehe advocates 
engaging specialists to train retail 
bakery salesgirls just “as we have 
specialists to do advertising and mer- 
chandising.” 


OGG OD DP ™ 


somehow found the time to put one 
of your bright merchandising ideas 
to work and have been astonished at 
the way the money rolled in. I re- 
member one time when I had my 
next-door photographer take a beau- 
tiful still-life picture of some fresh 
strawberries. We ran that picture 
in the paper with an ad about straw- 
berry layer cakes and the next day 
we were sold out by noon! But how 
often do we have these brilliant 
ideas? And how often can we put 
them into practice when we do? 
The Baker Specialist 

You know the answer to that one. 
You know that the baker who tries 
to be an advertising and merchan- 
dising specialist addition to being 
manager, production man, buyer, in- 
come tax collector for Uncle Sam 
and chief pan washer, is over his 
head. He hasn't the time for it in the 
first place and he couldn’t compete 
with the specialists who do have the 
time in any case. 
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This ““Age of Specialization’ 


Requires Instruction by 


a Trained 


Ww 


Expert 


By Ludwig Zehe 
Zehe's Bakery, Erie, Pa. 


The average retail baker can’t com- 
pete on even a local basis with the 


‘national food manufacturer who hires 


advertising and merchandising spe- 
cialists by the carload and then sends 
out their stuff over radio networks 
and in national consumer magazines. 
We all know that, and since we 
can’t compete as individuals we have 
to compete as a group. And that, of 
course, is one of the chief reasons 
why we are members of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America. 
The ARBA is our specialist in the 
field of retail bakery advertising and 
merchandising. It is an organization 
that has the time and the ability to 
develop its own merchandising ideas 


and to help us with ideas we may 
develop. The point-of-sale material 
that comes to us from the ARBA is 
as fine in quality and sales appeal 
as anything you will find in any store 
window or on any counter. And if 
you gentlemen can think of ways 
and means to improve that material, 
all you have to do is let them know 
about it. 

On a nationwide advertising basis 
our specialist is the Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program—the program that hits 
the newsstand every week with beau- 
tiful, full-color ads in the top con- 
sumer magazines of the entire na- 
tion. We don’t have a radio program 
as yet, but maybe that will come as 








PIE IN THE SKY—New Yorkers are seeing that legendary “pie in the 
sky” as a 265-ft. dirigible, equipped with 15,000 light bulbs, promotes 
the baked products of Cushman & Sons, Inc. Not only pies, but cakes, 
pastries and news about Cushman specials will appear in lights on the 
sides of the ex-Navy airship during the year’s campaign in the Metropoli- 
tan New York area. As a merchandising tie-in, the Cushman retail shops 
will offer “Sky Flight Specials” several times a week. About 14 million 
persons reside in the ship’s flight path. The word “Cushmans” in the above 
photo is 27 ft. high, 170 ft. long and readable about three miles away. 
The airship is operated by Douglas Leigh Sky Advertising Corp., New 


York. 
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Sales) Girls 


our support continues and grows. 
After all, we are a four billion dollar 
industry and if we contributed even 
a tenth of 1% of our sales we could 
have a bakery campaign that could 
not be pushed out of the public’s 
eye by anyone! 

And as I said before, if the retail 
baker expects to compete with all of 
the other foods that are looking for 
the housewife’s dollar, he has to rely 
on his associations to do the job. We 
are local merchants and the local mer- 
chant today has to have national 
backing. 


Advertising Wins Out 

For example, in my city of Erie 
we have a man who makes the best 
ice cream in town. For a long while 
he relied on the old theory that if 
you build a better mousetrap the 
public will beat’a path to your door. 
And for a long time it worked. The 
steps leading up to his shop are liter- 
ally worn right down to the treads 
by several generations of Erie cus- 
tomers. But not in recent years. To- 
day, the business is going to the na- 
tional ice cream manufacturer who 
tells about his product on the radio, 
with the help of glamorous Holly- 
wood stars, and who puts up his 
point-of-sale material in every store 
where his ice cream is sold. 

I know what I'm talking about in 
this case because we recently put 
in a fountain and bought ice cream 
from the manufacturer I’m talking 
about. And the day the order arrived 
the promotion manager came with 
it. Before my wife knew what was 


happening he had his posters all over ~ 


the place. She didn’t like it at first, 
but after we watched the customers 
a while we changed our minds. Be- 
cause practically every other custom- 
er ordered the Fudge Royal that was 
advertised on the strips! 

In other words, the quality of the 
ice cream I was buying was, of 
course, important. But the merchan- 
dising service that went with it was 
equally important. And merchandis- 
ing service is what the local retail 
baker has to have. 


The Individual’s Job 

Now we do get fine service from 
our national bakery associations. And 
we receive material from them that 
enables us to compete with any food 
industry, except for one very impor- 
tant step. Neither the ARBA nor the 
ABA are equipped to actually paste 
up the material they send us, or tell 
our salesgirls personally how they 
should use it. That job is up to us, 
and frankly, we haven’t been doing 
it as well as we might. 

For example, I was in a chain store 
the other day where the meat de- 
partment featured a number of beau- 
tiful ads, put out by the Meat Insti- 
tute, on pre-packaged meats. I looked 
over at the bakery department and 
there wasn’t a sign in sight. So even 
though we aren’t advertising and 
merchandising specialists, and even 
though we need specialists for the 
actual production of our material, 
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the least we can do is use them when 
we get them. 

On the local level we can also do 
ourselves a lot of good if we will 
tie up with our association programs. 
For example, a “Buy it Baked!” week 
in your community can create a lot 
of interest. Most mayors are glad 
to proclaim a “Buy it Baked!” week, 
but if your mayor is a Democrat and 
your newspaper is Republican you 
can get on the front page some other 
way. A good looking girl will always 
make the front page, so you can run 
a “bakery queen” contest. 

Of course, I'll agree that putting 
material in your windows and on 
your cases is a lot easier than put- 
ting selling ideas and words in the 
mouths of your salesgirls. That’s a 
really tough problem. 

The average salesgirl isn’t doing 
a “fair” job of competing with the 
average radio announcer when it 
comes to making friends and influenc- 
ing customers. 


Expert Needed 


Today's salesgirls are like today’s 
housewives, They are used to being 
told what they should and should not 
do by experts. When I tell my sales- 
girls something about suggestive sell- 
ing, or you tell yours something, 
they look at us as if to say, “Who 
ever told that baker he was a sales 
specialist?” But if we were to bring 
in a genuine, specially trained expert, 
that’s different! 

So, let’s bring them in! A special- 
ist in training, the same as a special- 
ist in advertising and merchandising. 
We have the organization to handle 
the job, the ARBA. All we need to 
do is find the ways and means to 
get started. 

How we can arrange it, the finan- 
cial support that will be needed and 
so on, is something we can work out 
with the ARBA itself. I believe we 
can do something. And I believe we 
should, if we want to open the bot- 
tleneck through which all our mer- 
chandising and advertising ideas must 
pass. In other words, if we expect to 
open up the minds and the mouths of 
our retail bakery salesgirls. 

I for one think the idea is worth 
our support, our financial support, 
starting right now! 
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Ice Cream and 
Fig Cookies 
to Be Promoted 


The ice cream industry is planning 
a special flavor-of-the-month mer- 
chandising event in February. Fea- 
turing cherry vanilla ice cream, the 
nationwide mobilization of selling 
forces will be keyed to booming sales 
of ice cream and fig cookies. 
Representing the initial industry- 
wide across-the-country promotion 
focused on one flavor, the event will 
be a co-operative undertaking of the 
Ice Cream Merchandising Institute, 
the Fig Institute, the American Dairy 
Assn. and related food advertisers. 
Full color advertising of the Ameri- 
can Dairy Assn. in national magazines 
will spearhead the sales drive. Ads 
are scheduled for a February issue 
of Saturday Evening Post, the Feb. 
14 issue of Look magazine, the Feb- 
ruary issue of Ladies’ Home Journal 
and the March issue of Better Homes 
& Gardens, which will be on the 
newsstands the middle of February. 
More advertising power in this ice 
cream sales drive is generated by 
the National Biscuit Co. The NBC 
schedule includes: Feb. 14 issue of 
Look magazine and the February 
issue of Woman’s Home Companion 
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and McCall’s magazine. As follow- 
up, the March issues of Good House- 
keeping and American Home and the 
metropolitan magazine sections of 
the Herald-Tribune and the New 
York Times on March 5 will also 
carry full color advertising for fig 
newton cakes with cherry vanilla 
ice cream. 
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“Log Cabin Luke” 
Featured in 
New Packaging 


The new repackaging program un- 
dertaken by the Log Cabin Bread 
Co. division of Interstate Bakeries 
Corp. in Los Angeles features “Log 
Cabin Luke,” a little buckskin-clad 
frontiersman figure. 

The firm is wrapping all of its 
products uniformly with a new log 
cabin logotype and stressing the sin- 
gle brand name. 

The frontiersman figure is used in 
semi-animated scenes fiddling and 
dancing and calling square dances on 
television spots, and also appears on 
truck designs, letterheads, painted 
outdoor boards, in two-color newspa- 
per ads, grocer mailing pieces and 
point-of-sale displays. 

Two million packages of book 
matches with a picture of “Luke” 
have been distributed. Also distribut- 
ed in the campaign were 500,000 
printed coonskin caps. 

The ad drive, stressing the new 
packaging, utilizes seven newspapers, 
eight radio stations and four tele- 
vision outlets. It was created by 
Ernest B. Hueter, Log Cabin ad man- 
ager, and is supervised by Vee M. 
Bear, Interstate’s ad director, with 
handling by the Dan B. Miner 
agency. 
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GETS PIE ACCOUNT 
NEW YORK—tThe Leach Broker- 
age Co. has been appointed eastern 
sales agent for Little America Frozen 
Foods, Inc., Pittsburgh, 








NEW COOKIE LINE — Pached in 
coffee-type bags with laminated 
glassine liners and tie-in closures, 
Arnold lemon cookies are being in- 
troduced by Arnold Bakers, Inc., 
Port Chester, N.Y. The bags of cookies, 
as shown above, are distributed to re- 
tailers in a dispenser box which also 
serves as a point-of-sale piece. The 
company says the bags have found a 
ready re-use as school lunch con- 
tainers. The lemon cookies are the 
second cookie product to be offered 
by the firm and will be available in 
areas from Boston to Washington 
after a test marketing period. 
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BOWLING SHIRT ADS—tThe Grella’s Bakery bowling team gathers 
around the scoring table to check their standing in the league at the 
Van Nuys Bowling Center in Van Nuys, Cal., and to see if they’re still 
in first place. They are. Left to right, bowlers are Larry Glaus, George 
MacMillan, Harry Grella (owner of the bakery), Glen Whitson and Bill 
Dobbie. The embroidered bakery products on the back of each shirt 
have been “well worth the small cost,” according to Mr. Grella. 


Bowling Shirts Display Baked Products 


Many bakers throughout the U.S. 
sponsor bowling teams and consider 
them a good advertising investment. 
Harry Grella, owner of Grella’s Bak- 
ery in Van Nuys, Cal., is an avid 
bowler himself and has sponsored 
bowling teams in Van Nuys for a 
number of years. But this year he 
decided to do something a bit differ- 
ent. 

“I figured that the bowling shirts 
I bought for the team weren’t doing 
a good advertising job,’’ Mr. Grella 
said. “True, they kept the name of 
the bakery in front of the bowlers 
and spectators. But they were just 
like all the others. If the Grella name 
were covered up, the shirts might be- 
long to any bowling team. They 
didn’t have any individuality.” 

Harry Grella had a simple answer 
to the problem. He decided to use 
pictures of some of the products he 
offered for sale on the bowling shirts. 


Works of Art 


The completed bowling shirts are 
works of art. Each member of the 
five-man team has a different bak- 
ery product embroidered on the back 
of his shirt. Grella, who bowls on the 
team, wears a shirt on which is em- 
broidered a lavishly decorated birth- 
day cake. Other team members have 
shirts on which appear a loaf of 
bread, a plate of bran muffins, a cou- 
ple of chocolate eclairs and a plate 
of doughnuts. 

The embroidery was done very 
carefully in order to capture the 
rich browns of the chocolate eclairs, 
the spicy colors of the doughnuts and 
the color range from a golden tan 
to a crusty brown on the loaf of 
bread. 

Beneath the illustration, each shirt 
carries the name “Grella’s” in large 
letters as well as the name of the 
team member. 

Harry Grella operates two bakeries 
in Van Nuys. One is in the heart of 
the fast-growing Los Angeles sub- 
urb at 6263 Van Nuys Blvd. The 
other is located in one of the several 
residential sections at Riverside 
Drive and Coldwater Canyon where 
it draws trade from both Van Nuys 
and nearby Sherman Oaks. 


Excellent Promotion 


“Sponsoring bowling teams _ has 
proved to be excellent business pro- 


motion for me,” Mr. Grella explained. 
“Of course, I have an added advan- 
tage in that I bowl with my team. 
It allows me to meet a number of 
people who ordinarily don’t shop in a 
retail bakery. 

“I write an average of one order 
every bowling night. Those orders 
are actually taken at the bowling 
alley and are over and above the 
orders and regular day-to-day busi- 
ness that comes into the shop be- 
cause of the advertising and publicity 
we get through the bowling team. 

“Those new bowling shirts have 
done wonders, too. We’ve had people 
come into the shop, make a purchase, 
and then tell us that they saw the 
shirts and think the idea is ‘cute.’ 
Most of those people are new custo- 
mers. 

“Of course, we know that our prod- 
ucts have to be superior to bring 
them back a second time. But if we 
can get them into the shop for the 
first time, we think we can get them 
to come back! 

“Those bowling shirts have proved 
they’re well worth the small cost of 
the additional embroidery work!” 

The bowlers on the Grella team are 
living up to those fancy shirts, too! 
They’ve held down first place in the 
Van Nuys 825 Scratch League since 
the beginning of the season! 
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Two Bakeries Use 
“Firefighters” Show 


to Promote Bread 


Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, has 
adopted the transcribed radio show, 
“Firefighters,” for the promotion of 
its “Southern Bread” during the com- 
ing season. First markets scheduled 
for opening were Winchester, Coving- 
ton and Charlottesville, Va., and Wil- 
son, N.C., where the program started 
to coincide with the beginning of the 
school year. “Firefighters” is a quar- 
ter-hour, five-a-week juvenile fea- 
ture produced by William F. Holland 
Productions, Inc. 

Dietzen’s Bakery, Anderson, Ind., 
also will use “Firefighters” in its 
territory. A juvenile fire prevention 
brigade will be organized and oper- 
ated in connection with the radio pro- 
gram. 
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ECENTLY we were asked what 
seems to be a fairly simple in- 


dustry question: “What are the 


secrets of success in the operation of 
a bakery business?” 

We think that question is easily 
answered: “There are no_ secrets; 
it’s an open book.” 

Time was, perhaps, when only a 
privileged few were able to acquire 
the know-how and wherewithal to 


produce and merchandise quality bak- 


Rex 
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Are We Missing the Boat? 


* 
By E. P. Cline 


Secretary 
Southern Bakers Assn. 


ery products, but with expanded serv- 
ices, schools, technical experts of all 
kinds ready and willing to extend 
services wherever needed, any baker 
who has the desire can produce and 
merchandise top-quality products. 


. Charm 





It is our humble opinion that if we 
as an industry have kept the pace 
established by others in similar in- 
dustries, in any division of our busi- 
ness, it is improvement in our pro- 
duction departments, if in no other. 

Even in production, the past 25 
years have seen the industry bury the 
majority of its best men, and with 
very little thought to how, when and 
where we are to replace these men 
who knew much more than the func- 


a | 


For QUALITY LOAVES 


A tradition of fine craftsmanship stands behind REX 
and CHARM. ...a prize-winning craftsmanship that 
means a profound pride of product and a devotion of 
standards of the highest quality. That’s why bakers 
are finding that REX and CHARM have an un- 
varying dependability that gives their bread the 
uniformity, fine appearance and enticing flavor that 
the housewife demands. 
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tion of mechanical straight-line pro- 
duction. Management should recog- 
nize the failure of the industry to 
perpetuate the practical knowledge 
of baking that is rapidly disappear- 
ing with the passing years, and they 
should interest themseives in the ef- 
forts being made in various organ- 
izations to provide the necessary ed- 
ucational and mechanical facilities to 
provide replacements, and encourage 
young people to make use of them. 


Too Little Progress 
How much progress has been made 
in the various other divisions of our 
business? Far too little to even bring 


Oi OO IO I Io i a 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Deficiencies in 
the sales training program of bakery 
products salesmen are cited in the 
accompanying article by E. P. Cline, 
secretary of the Southern Bakers 
Assn., Atlanta. The article is re- 
printed with permission from a re- 
cent issue of the Southern Baker, 
SBA publication. 


ODD 


up close in the rear of other food 
industries. For several years past, if 
one is to believe the record, the per 
capita use of commercial bakery 
products, as we know them—bread, 
rolls, pies, cakes—has shown a de- 
crease. In the meantime, competitive 
products have had a_ tremendous 
surge to new heights each passing 
year. 

Have we depended too much upon 
advertising? Some of our top grade 
executives feel that we have. Ad- 
vertising is certainly essential, but 
it has never cured the ills of poor 
management, inferior quality, im- 
proper and poorly devised labeling 
and packaging, unsanitary shop con- 
ditions, and last, but certainly of 
great importance, incompetent and 
inefficient sales effort. 

Advertising, as we see it, can only 
do a rewarding job when it can pub- 
licize a product whose quality or 
service equals in every respect the 
standards that are claimed for it 
in advertising publicity. If these facts 
were not self-evident, it surely fol- 


(Continued on page 32) 





E. P. Cline 


CITES DEFICIENCIES — Deficien- 
cies in the sales training program for 
bakery products salesmen are cited 
in the accompanying article by E. P. 
Cline, secretary of the Southern Bak- 
ers Assn., Atlanta. The article is re- 
printed with permission from a re- 
cent issue of the Southern Baker, 
SBA publication. 
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CALL... 


For 80 years, manufacturers have been bringing 
us their bag problems, and there’s always room 
for one more — yours! 


We would like to make your container prob- 
lems our business, no matter how small or how 
large they may be. It may be a new treatment 
of your present trademark design, or a com- 
pletely new one—given your problem we'll 
come up with the answer. 


Convenient Service Branches from Coast to Coast 
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Aluminum Containers for Cakes 


New aluminum containers in pint 
and quart sizes have made it possible 
for a Chicago baker to offer his 
customers cake in an attractive new 


form 

Reynolds Metals of Richmond, Va., 
asked Floyd Armistead, a leading re- 
tail baker on Chicago’s South Side, 
to try using its new aluminum con- 
tainers, the “Reynolds Paks,” for 
cake baking. Mr. Armistead tried 
them and found they worked “like 
a charm.” Moreover, the containers 
allowed him to eliminate entirely sev- 
eral of the usual tasks connected with 
cake baking. 

As Mr. Armistead reports it, greas- 
ing and flouring the pans was un- 
necessary, and since the aluminum 
containers are inexpensive, he did 
not remove the cakes, but frosted 
only the tops and placed them on 
display right in the containers. Sell- 
ing the caxes in the containers saved 
two more steps: taking the cakes out 
of the pans, and washing the pans. 

“Reynolds Paks’ are rectangular 
in shape and about 3 in. deep, made 
of pure aluminum. When the cake 
is left in the container, it stays 





New Cake Container 


moist for a longer period, as well as 
keeping in shape since it is handled 
less and the container acts as sup- 
port. 

Mr. Armistead is using pint con- 
tainers for shortcake, pound cake, 
white, yellow, devils food, spice and 
banana cake. For the shortcake he 
fills the container half full of sponge 
cake mixture. When it is baked, he 
tops the cake with strawberry or 
peach topping and gives it a garnish 
of whipped cream. The shortcakes 
are refrigerated. 

For the pound cake, he places one 
pound of batter in the container. 
When baked, the cake is higher than 
the sides of the container and is sold 
with or without frosting. For the 
other cakes he uses 7 oz. of batter, 
frosts the tops, and sells them right 








“HOT-WRAPPED” FEATURED 
ON TV COMMERCIAL 


* 


That Taystee Bread is “hot- 
wrapped” is shown in the second of 
a series of one-minute TV commer- 
cials produced by Sarra, Inc., for 
Purity Bakeries Corp. through Young 
& Rubicam, Inc., Chicago. The tele- 
spot, which combines stop-motion and 
live action sequences with the singing 
of the “Honeydreamers” quintet, was 
produced under supervision of Wil- 
liam D. Fisher, Y&R’s assistant radio 
and television director. 








in the container. These new size 
cakes he calls his “kitchenette” 
cakes, and sells for about half the 


price of the regular size. 

Asked about customer reactions, 
Mr. Armistead reported them “en- 
thusiastic.”’ 

“Customers who formerly hesitated 
to buy the regular size cake, because 
it was too large to be eaten within 
a day or two, now buy our ‘kitchen- 
ette’ cakes regularly,” he says. ‘““Even 
people who have large families like 
them, because it permits them to 
buy two different types of cake for 
the price of one and their families 
enjoy the variety. 

“We put them in a bag or box 
as usual, but there’s much less dan- 
ger of the cake upsetting or being 
crushed when people travel in crowd- 
ed buses. And since the containers 
don’t have to be returned, women 
re-use them in their kitchens for 
refrigerator storage dishes, for mold- 
ing gelatine and salad, and as cas- 
serole dishes for baking small 
amounts of such dishes as maca7voni 
and cheese.” 

Although 
“Reynolds 
finds them 
Paks are used for 


lids are available for 
Paks,” Mr. Armistead 
unnecessary when the 
cake baking. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Gadget Ages 
Fruit Cake, Keeps 
It Moist 


“Flavo-Kup,” a device designed to 
age fruit cake quickly and to keep it 
moist, has been developed and pat- 
ented by J. N. Kubricht of Jack’s 
Sanitary Bakery in Cherokee, Okla. 

A white plastic cup about 3 in. tall, 
the gadget is as big around as the 
hole in the middle of a fruit cake 
and has several small holes. Cotton 
saturated in rum flavoring is tucked 
inside the cup and it is then wedged 
in the center of each fruit cake. 

The cake, which Mr. Kubricht 
claims will keep for months, is mer- 
chandised under the name, “Jack’s 
Flavo-Kup Fruit Cake.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“Sweetheart Cake” 
Promoted by 
General Mills 


Bakers eyeing the unique sales op- 
portunity that Valentine’s Day af- 
fords will be interested in the an- 
nouncement by General Mills, Inc. 
of plans for the 1950 “Sweetheart 
Cake” promotion. Orders are now 
being taken for tie-in merchandising 
material. 

Backed by national radio advertis- 
ing and a merchandising kit, the spe- 
cial occasion cake takes advantage 
of the Valentine’s Day tradition. 
Heart-shaped, covered with sparkling 
white icing and topped with red candy 
hearts, the cake has been promoted 
for Valentine parties and gifts for 
13 years. 

The one-piece, heart-shaped molds 
introduced last year will again be 
included in the merchandising kit. 

“These sturdy molds do not leak, 
require no assembly, eliminate stor- 
ing and can be used for 20 to 25 bak- 
ings,” the General Mills announce- 
ment said. 

“Powerful kickoff to the promotion 
will be a Betty Crocker Magazine of 
the Air program devoted exclusively 
to ‘Sweetheart Cake’ Feb. 6. This 











outstanding daytime show, carried 
by 182 ABC stations, has an audi- 
ence numbering in the millions and 
will bring customers into bakeries 
throughout the country.” 

Professionally designed and tested 
sales aids will enable bakers to take 
advantage of the full impact of this 
national advertising. All General 
Mills salesmen will carry samples 
of this merchandising and will take 
orders for the materials. 

The following items will be pro- 
vided by General Mills in a single kit 
costing $2: 10 one-piece heart-shaped 
molds; 100 liners cut to fit molds; 
one full-color display piece that holds 
“Sweetheart Cake’; two large full- 
color posters, imprinted at cost if 
desired; 50 heart-shaped  doilies, 
“Sweetheart Red’ color, grease- 
proof; 200 inserts, imprinted at cost 
if desired; one merchandising book- 
let that includes formula, sales tips 
and ideas, and one proof sheet of 
three newspaper ads, available in mat 
form. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Super Market Bakery 
Departments Studied 


A survey of members by Super 
Market Institute, Inc., has turned up 
information on the extent of bakery 
departments in super markets. 

Every super market handles baked 
goods, the study points out, and 
therefore it is often a matter of the 
operator’s personal opinion as_ to 
whether a baked goods section is or 
is not a bakery “department.” 

At any rate, by the operators’ own 
definitions, 62% of the 215 companies 
answering the question operate “bak- 
ery departments” in 45% of their 
stores. These companies have 1,771 
markets. 

Of these bakery departments, 46% 
are on a service basis, 51% self- 
service and 3% partial self-service. 
Twelve per cent of all bakery depart- 
ments are operated by concession- 
aires. 

Central bakeries are operated by 
22% of the companies replying, while 
3% of the markets do baking on the 
premises. 
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WHILE YOU WAIT o» SHOP 


etal Ordars 
FOR WEDDINGS PARTIES 
OR BIRTHDAYS ANY SIZE 


DECORATED TO ORDER—Custo- 
mers of Wyatt Food Stores, Inc., at 
Dallas can have cakes decorated to 
order while they wait or shop. Above, 
a clerk in one of the company’s 
stores turns out a cake for a special 
occasion. 





Better Retail 
Selling Featured 
in Bakers’ Course 


A five-week course in “better re- 
tail bakery selling’’ was recently con- 
cluded in Richmond, Va., under the 
sponsorship of the Virginia Bakers 
Council, Inc. The course was con- 
ducted by the division of distributive 
education of the Richmond city 
schools. 

Under the general direction of 
John O. Perrault, supervisor, the ac- 
tual instruction was given by Mrs. 
Cecelia Vogel, sales specialist, and 
by Mrs. Josephine Blankenship, co- 
ordinator. Harold K. Wilder, execu- 
tive secretary of the Virginia Bak- 
ers Council, handled the physical ar- 
rangements for the course, and had 
charge of the motion pictures, slides 
and other similar phases of the pro- 
gram. 

Conducted once a week for a two- 








TV BREAD COMMERCIAL—In the photograph above, William D. 
Fisher (center) assistant radio and television director for Young and 
Rubicam, Inc., advertising agency, shows Ellen Mathews, actress, how 
to hold a loaf of Taystee Bread in TV film commercials for the Purity 
Bakeries Corp., as Michael Stehney (left, at table) prepares to direct 
the scene in Chicago studios of Sarra, Inc., film producers. 
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hour period, the course covered such 
subjects as “getting ready to sell, 
making a good first impression, sell- 
ing through showing, knowing what 
to say and when to say it, building 
good will for your bakery and let’s 
take a look at ourselves.” 

The motion pictures, “By Jupiter,” 
produced by Marshall Field of Chi- 
cago, as an aid to better selling 
through better manners, and ‘Food 
of the World,” the American Bakers 
Assn. colored sound picture, were 
shown. In addition, visual instruction 
was provided through the Standard 
Brands, Inc., sound film, “Sales- 
Ways.” 

Bakeries whose employees were 
represented in the course’ were 
Mocha Pastry Shop, Belle Bakery, 
Quality Bake Shop, Barkers, Inc., 
Breschel’s Pastry Shop, Breschel’s 
Bakery, Dot’s Pastry Shop, Rolling 
Pin Bakery and Chesterfield Grocery 
(bakery department). 

A total of 18 employees completed 
the course. Certificates of proficiency 
were distributed at the final session 
and plans are afoot for a continuation 
of this program with special courses 
in advertising, display techniques, 
merchandising, bakery arithmetic and 
other specially selected subjects. By 
mid-spring of 1950, it is felt that not 
only will there be a second group re- 
cruited for the initial course in “bet- 
ter bakery selling’”’ but there will be 
several groups at the management 
level, as well as a series of specialized 
courses for those who attended the 
first series. 

Efforts are being made by the Vir- 
ginia Bakers Council to extend this 
entire program to the Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth-Newport News area early in 
1950. It is known that a number of 
bakers and bakery employees in that 
area are anxious to embark on such 
a program. Full information on the 
courses can be secured from Harold 
K. Wilder, executive secretary, Vir- 
ginia Bakers Council, Inc., 804 Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia Bldg., 
Richmond. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WILLIAM E. DOTY JOINS 
CALIFORNIA RAISIN BOARD 


FRESNO, CAL.—Paul L. Johnson, 
manager of the California Raisin 
Advisory Board, has announced the 
appointment of William E. Doty to 
the position as head of the board’s 
bakery service department. 

Mr. Doty comes to the Raisin Ad- 
visory Board with almost half a cen- 
tury of baking industry experience. 
He worked for some 25 years with 
various large wholesale bakeries 
throughout the U.S. He joined the 
staff of General Mills, Inc., in 1924 
as manager of the bakery service de- 
partment. He was associated with 
General Mills for 16 years, until 1940. 

After the war broke out in 1941, 
Mr. Doty volunteered his services to 
the U.S. Army. He was appointed as 
a civilian to the Quartermaster Corps 
as a production specialist, serving in 
both the 8th and 9th Service Com- 
mands. From 1946 to 1949 he served 
directly under the Quartermaster 
General with the Army Quartermas- 
ter Corps in Japan. 

In his new job, Mr. Doty will be re- 
sponsible for contacting bakeries 
throughout the U.S. and counseling 
and assisting them on any problems 
they may have involving the use of 
raisins in bakery goods. He started 
his initial tour early in December and 
will spend considerable time on as- 
sisting bakers in coordinating their 
efforts with the forthcoming raisin 
bread contest, being sponsored by the 
Raisin Advisory Board. 
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A Column of Comment 


Bakers of America Program 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


BY WAYNE G. MARTIN, Jr. 


is the suppert it is receiving from various grocery and restaurant 


O NE of the most favorable aspects of the Bakers of America Program 


associations. Many of these have adopted formal resolutions approving 

the program, and offering their support in any way possible. That continued 
action of this kind will be taken in the future seems certain. 

However, we hope that these expressions of approval will go much 

further. There are many ways by which both grocers and restaurants can 

actively help the program, and to be successful it needs all the aid of this 


kind that it can obtain. 


More and more tie-in advertising of related foods is coming in favor, 


and this is a trend that should con- 
tinue for the benefit of all concerned. 
Grocers in particular can help in this 
effort by using the advertising mate- 
rial that is offered them, and by 
displaying the related products -prom- 
inently in their stores. This will be to 
their own advantage, for it will help 
their sales. Wherever possible, bakers 
should seek their active cooperation 
with the Bakers of America Program. 


Coordination Vital 


We have known of some bakeries 
in which management failed to co- 
ordinate the activities of its various 
departments. For example, a cake 
department would be told one thing, 
presumably appealing to it, while the 
bread division would be told some- 
thing entirely different. Obviously 
the result was confusion, and quite 
olten hard feeling between the dif- 
ferent departments, as well as to- 
ward management itself. 

Regardless of how many depart- 





ments a bakery may have, to be 
successful it must operate as a whole, 
and this cannot be done if one divi- 
sion is told certain policy factors, 
and another something entirely dif- 
ferent. General policies must be the 
same for all departments, and that 
should be made clear to the heads of 
them. 

A unified operation between va- 
rious departments, between produc- 
tion and merchandising, and between 
management and employees is abso- 
lutely essential for the successful op- 
eration of any bakery. Management 
should remember this in its contacts 
with all of its divisions. 


Continuous Training 


To begin with, bakers can’t expect 
new employees to know much, if any- 
thing, about their businesses. That is 
something that must be taught them, 
and the sooner this is done the bet- 





Methods That Sell ta Women ... 


Baked Goods 
for Winter 


Entertaining 


@ By Dorothy Glenn 


Te winter season is in full 
swing. Home entertainment is 
the vogue, more so this year 
than in many years. There is less 
money available for parties outside 
the home, yet everyone is still in the 
mood for good food and good parties. 

Your bakeshop should be getting 
a share of this “home entertain- 
ment” business. Your sales should be 
good on cakes and cookies, breads 
and rolls, and sweet doughs. The 
food editors of magazines and news- 
papers are constantly beseiged with 
requests for menus and recipes suit- 
able for home parties. You can cap- 
italize on this desire for new ideas 
and suggestions for party menus. 

In the past several years many 
homemakers have gotten out of the 
habit of having guests drop in for 
afternoon and evening snacks. Many 
homemakers have. been too busy, 
while others have had a large food 
budget to afford “going out.” That 
has changed now, and it affords the 





baker an opportunity to get his goods 


into more homes, and in greater 
quantities. 

Winter is an excellent time to en- 
courage such volume for nearly every- 
one is especially hungry for baked 
goods. There are many old favorites 
that seem to go hand-in-hand with 
wintry days. Consider doughnuts, 
pumpkin pies, mince meat cookies, 
applesauce and spice cakes, pound 
cakes, whipped cream cakes and a 
host of other items that may be 
specialties in your shop. 

Good window displays help to bring 
new customers to your shop. Use your 
window to suggest the specialties you 
have for home entertainment. Set up 
a miniature buffet table suggesting 
foods for a buffet luncheon. Use a 
printed menu card. Feature your spe- 
cial poppyseed rolls served piping hot, 
your spice cake with mocha frosting. 

On another occasion, 
hearty menu for a late evening snack 

(Continued on page 59) 
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ter. That is why many bakers have 
sales training courses through which 
new employees are put before they 
are placed upon their own responsi- 
bility. 

However, all too many bakers 
think that once they have given a 
new employee a certain course of 
training, whether this be in produc- 
tion or merchandising, their respon- 
sibility is finished. This is positively 
not the case. All employees, no mat- 
ter how long they may have been 
with a bakery, need constant refresh- 
er courses in order to keep them up- 
to-date with new developments in 
the baking industry. 

For that matter, this applies to 
management as well as to employees. 
Marked progress is being made in 
all branches of the baking industry 
today, and the future holds even 
brighter prospects for advancement. 
To take advantage of this will re- 
quire constant study and training. 
Such training and study courses 
should be a definite part of all bak- 
ery operations. 


Introducing New Products 


Entirely too often a baker will de- 
cide to introduce a new item, and, 
out of his enthusiasm, will try to 
get it on the market as quickly as 
possible. This does not provide time 
to explain it properly to the sales 
force, and frequently even the pro- 
duction operation is not as well pre- 
pared as it should be. In such cases 
the new item has two strikes called 
against it even before it is offered 
to the public. 

New products undoubtedly have 
their place in the baking industry, 
and should be introduced whenever 
a demand can be created for them. 
However, this cannot be done over- 
night. Every new item, no matter how 
good it may be, requires sales effort. 
This means that salesmen must be 
thoroughly schooled in the nutritive 
value, taste appeal and all other 
sales factors pertaining to the prod- 
uct. 

Not only in commercial baking but 
in many other lines of business as 
well, many new items have failed to 
succeed because of insufficient ad- 
vance preparation. This requires so 
little effort, and yet means so much, 
that we can’t understand why every 
baker doesn’t take this precaution 
before introducing a new item. 


Support Subordinates 


One of the best ways to create dis- 
satisfaction within a bakery organ- 
ization is for management to fail to 
support the subordinate supervisors 
within the organization. Even though 
on occasion the decision of supervis- 
ors or production foremen may be 
wrong, they must be backed up by 
management for the effect on the 
company’s entire personnel. 

Naturally if a route foreman or a 
production supervisor continues to 
make mistakes a stop must be put to 
this, but. it should be done privately 

(Continued on page 58) 
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lows that the baker with the biggest 
advertising budget would get the vol- 
ume, and the smaller concern oper- 
ating close to home plate would soon 
be out of the picture. 


The Industry’s Task 
Advertising is essential, but it takes 
more—so much more—to build an or- 
ganization of character and ability, to 
merchandise a bakery product of con- 
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sistent quality year in, year out; to 
gain the good will of our grocers 
and restaurant operators, and finally 
to get more bakery products to the 
consumers’ table. This is our indus- 
try task, and it’s a time-consuming 
one requiring everlasting vigilance 
and attention to details, however 
small they may be. 

We believe the standards of any 
bakery organization can be no better 
than those of its top management. 
If management is inclined to shady 
and questionable practices, delin- 
quent in sanitation, disinterested in 
shop maintenance and building up- 
keep; permits laxness in personal 


appearance and hygiene, the results 
are a foregone conclusion. The sales 
organization will become a group of 
slickers on the make. Not only will 
they be inaccurate in dealings with 
your customers, but they may have 
a difficult time in keeping out of 
your pocket, as well. Production 
quality will suffer, trucks and other 
equipment will receive a bare mini- 
mum of attention, and the end result 
must be chaos, confusion, and ulti- 
mately financial ruin. 

What have we done to improve 
training of our sales personnel these 
past several years? Not so much that 
we can be proud of, we are most sure. 





OF EXCELLENCE 


FOR 


SEVENTY YEARS 











ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


among flour buyers. 


sas. 
quality before all else. 


FOR PERFECT BAKING 


IME improves some things and dis- 

proves others. It proves—in the case 
of HUNTER’S CREAM —that flour qual- 
ity will command long-time friendships 
For HUNTER’S 
CREAM is the oldest flour brand in Kan- 
Such a record must be founded on 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 











ONLY THE 


HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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The average bakery salesman is em- 
ployed after a rather superficial ex- 
amination of previous experience and 
record, Usually we select a man of 
good appearance, neat and clean, and 
we of course never hire a person with 
a bad record of intemperance and 
dishonesty. So far, very good. What 
happens then? He is hurried into a 
uniform, assigned to a _ supervisor 
whose main objective for the next 
two weeks is to get the man to ab- 
sorb enough detail so that he can 
turn him loose. Just what happens in 
these two weeks of instruction? 


A Bad Impression 
The first day out he will get his 
first, and in too many instances, a 
lasting bad impression of the baking 


business. Stale is heavy—grocers 
complaining about the change in 


salesmen—competitors pirating posi- 
tions and spreading bad news about 
why changes were made. Our new 
salesman gets off the truck on his 
first day with a hundred misgivings, 
and certainly a grave doubt in his 
mind regarding his future. He will, 
if he is fortunate, learn the names 
and addresses of all the customers 
on his route. He will also be intro- 
duced to the secrets of route book, 
and grocers and restaurants average 
daily needs. After a few days he 
will be handed the route book and a 
sales pad, and he has in intent and 
purpose become a bread salesman. 
Unless he is above the average in 
accuracy he will learn very quickly 
that not only must he serve his cus- 
tomers, leave them average needs, 
be punctual, ete., but has to face 
a Scrooge when he gets back to the 
plant who expects money, all of it, 
right down to the last farthing, and 
he isn’t interested in how a check 
was lost or a shortage sustained. 
Our candidate will get two weeks 
of excellent companionship and in- 
struction, too, in the fundamentals of 
truck driving, route servicing, and 
collection and accounting from his 
supervisor, providing nothing happens 
to call his benefactor to other fields 
and other problems—and it usually 


(Continued on page 60) 





‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell. Kansas 























Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO - 


U.S.A. 











Mennel 
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Play Safe! Drive Carefully and Courteously! 


HE winter season, with its 
customary bad weather, icy 
roads, longer hours of dark- 


ness and other seasonal traffic haz- 
ards, is here. Year after year the 
highway accident toll reaches its 
peak during this period. 

The little things which can be 
done to prevent accidents and save 
life and limb cost nothing, take no 
amount of time, and require 
very little effort—but the rewards 
are infinite. 

Your motor vehicles can be driven 
safely during the winter season if 
all of your drivers will exercise ex- 
treme care and courtesy and be made 
to realize that utmost attention must 
be paid to their driving and that of 
others. The frequent hazards of in- 
adequate traction and poor visib.lity 
encountered during the winter 


i i 

EDITORS NOTE — The accom- 
panying article on highway safety 
during the winter months is a par- 
tial reprint of a recent bulletin of 
the National Council of Private Mo- 
tor Truck Owners, Inc., Washington. 
The council points out that “infor- 
mation contained in this bulletin will 
be of little value to your vehicle op- 
erators unless you make it available 
to them. Why not schedule some of 
the items which you think most im- 
portant for group discussion at the 
next meeting you have with your 
men? You might also wish to use 
some of this material as a basis of a 
letter to be mailed to the homes of 
your driver-employees.” 


a 


months along with increased traffic 
on the streets and highways, can 
only be met by cautious driving hab- 
its not normally acquired when road 
and weather conditions are more 
favorable. A greater need also exists 
for improved winter safety equip- 
ment and more careful vehicle main- 
tenance procedure. 

It is especially important that 
management accept its full responsi- 
bilities for safety and accident pre- 
vention during this perilous period by 
giving added support and encourage- 
ment to better observance of its over- 
all safety program. 

Convince your drivers that many 
winter accidents can be prevented if 
this period of hazardous driving is 
approached with respect. 

Instruct your drivers to take it 
easy and use extra care for the extra 
winter hazards. 

The following safety hints and fun- 
damental driving rules, when ob- 
served by your drivers, will help to 
cut down this winter’s traffic toll: 

(1) Don’t drive if you drink—and 
vice versa. (Statistics show that 
about 20% of adults killed in vehicle 
accidents had been drinking. The ra- 
riator is the only place in a car for 
alcohol.) 

(2) Check and apply brakes prop- 
erly. (When starting out, get the 
“feel” of the road by trying your 
brakes while driving slowly and when 
vehicles are near; reduce 
your speed on wet, snowy or icy 
road surfaces so that a safe stop 
can be made in an emergency; re- 
member that a light, intermittent 
brake application, rather than sud- 
den jamming, is better for stopping 
on slippery roads.) 

(3) Adjust speed to driving condi- 


great 


no other 





tions (for the conditions are not ad- 
justable) ; beware of curves and side- 
slip on high-crowned roadways. (Con- 
servative speeds are imperative when 
driving on slippery surfaces and when 
visibility is poor.) 

(4) Follow other vehicles at safe 
and greater than usual distances. 
(Collisions frequently occur in win- 
tertime due to insufficient spacing 


between vehicles moving in the same 
direction. ) 

(5) Use tire chains for better trac- 
tion on snow or ice. (Chains are par- 
ticularly needed on heavy vehicles, 
but they should only be regarded as 
providing an extra and needed mar- 
gin of safety at moderately slow 
speeds—a margin that is thrown 
away if speeds are too fast.) 
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(6) Keep windshield and windows 
clear of snow and ice outside, and 
fog and frost inside—you must see 
danger to avoid it. (A hazard fre- 
quently encountered during the in- 
clement weather is the spattering 
and smearing of oily road film on 
windshields. This film may be ef- 
fectively removed by moistening a 
cloth with vinegar and wiping the 
glass, followed by a clear water rinse 
or a wiping off with a clean dry 
cloth. Small bottles of vinegar and 
clean cloths can easily be carried 
in the glove compartments or utility 
pockets of a truck cab.) 


(Continued on page 36) 
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The Felix Holding Co., Daytona 
Beach, Fla., has been granted articles 
of incorporation by the secretary of 
state at Tallahassee and will engage 
in the production of bakery goods. 

e 

Completion of a large new bakery 
by Setzer’s Baking Co. at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., has been announced by 
Louis Slott, president and general 


manager. Equipped with the most 
modern facilities the bakery is lo- 
cated at 2411 Silver St. in Jackson- 
ville. The firm manufactures a com- 
plete line of specialty breads, cakes, 
pies and sweet goods. 
oh 

The Select Bakery at Salem, Ark., 
owned by Oren Haney and Charles 
Waltrip, has opened for business. The 


equipment of the closed Salem Home 
Bakery was purchased by the men 
and they will operate the old bakery 
location for the present. 
e 

The Cowan Bakery, Minneapolis, 
Kansas, has been sold to Mr. and 
Mrs. Loris Griest. Mrs. Cowan, for- 
mer owner, has accepted a position 
with the Wolferman food stores in 
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FINE PRODUCTS OF LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 


Kansas City. Herman Rongish, broth- 
er of Mrs. Cowan, who was head 
baker for the Cowans for several 
years, but who has been working in 
larger cities the past few years, has 
returned to Minneapolis to be head 
baker for the Griests. 
i+) 

A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County clerk’s office for the 
Transit Bakery, 5844 Transit Road, 
Depew, N.Y., by Helen Skarbek. 

a 
‘ H. J. Schreider has opened a bak- 
ery business at Redwater, Alta. 

es 

One of the oldest business estab- 
lishments in Evanston, Wyo., has been 
sold by the proprietor, John Pribor- 
sky, to Rex Decker of the Topper 
Bakery Co. of Ogden, Utah. Mr. Pri- 
borsky, who operated the business 
for the past 29 years, purchased it 
from Charles Seigel & Son. 

* 

The Southern Maid Donut Co., 
Oklahoma City wholesale and retail 
concern, has closed. 

7 

Vernon Bixby of Sparta, Ill, has 
reopened the only bakery in that city 
after Charles W. Baber, the former 
owner, closed the establishment. 

= 

W. E. Pahnke has opened the 
Pahnke’s Homemade Doughnut Shop 
at 1958 Scott St., Hollywood, Fla. 

& 

A new bakery opened in Hollywood, 
Fla., is operating as the Hollander 
Pastry Shop. 

* 


Mother’s Kitchen is a new bake- 
shop being operated by A. J. Win- 
frey in Bonita Springs, Fla. 

® 

George Hill and his mother, Mrs. 
Reuben Batchelder, have opened a 
bakery which they will operate as 
the Brooksville Fla. Bakery. 

+ 

The new Edgewood Bakery, 1022 
Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, Fla., 
is owned and operated by Mr. and 
Mrs. G. C. Greenway. 

e 

Mr. and Mrs. Curt Meeks have 
opened a new bakery in Cross City, 
Fla., and will offer a full line of bak- 
ery products. 

e 


Mr. and Mrs. P. Larsen have closed 
their L. & S. Bakery, and the town 
of Venice, Fla., is without a bakery. 

* 

The Amos Bake Shop in St. Peters- 
burg has been purchased by Marion 
McClelland. After remodeling the 
place it will be operated as the Co- 
lonial Bake Shop. 

+ 

Hough Bakeries, Inc., Cleveland, 
has reopened its store at 2750 South 
Moreland, which was rebuilt follow- 
ing a fire. 

a 


The Housewife Bakery, operator 
of a chain of bakeshops in Erie, Pa., 
has opened its fifth unit in the new 
East Erie Plaza. Josephine Shuhart 
is manager. 

* 


The Blake Bakery, 207 Norih 
Spring St., Beaver Dam, Wis., has 
been sold by Ralph Blake to William 
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OKLAHOMA BAKING 


Cc. Summers, of the 


college. 


manager 
Applications are 


class at the school beginning Jan. 


CLASS—Shown 
dents of the Oklahoma A. & M. Technical Baking School, 
Okmulgee, Okla., shown with their instructors and John 
bakery 
being accepted for the next 
16, Mr. 


above are stu- 


division of the 


Summers 





points out. The minimum length of the course is three 
semesters of 16 weeks each, the maximum five semesters. 
The training course covers both theory and practice in 
the commercial production of breads, cakes and pastries. 
Further information on the baking school and its course 
of study is available from Mr. Summers. 





Landsmann of Appleton, Wis. The 
new owner will be aided by his wife 
and son, and is operating as the 
Tastee Bakery. Mr. Landsmann has 
been identified in the baking indus- 
try for about 29 years. 
& 

The Omar Bakery in Madison, Wis., 
has moved to its new building recent- 
ly completed at 3300 Commercial 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on * Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Ave, The structure houses the local 
branch offices, garage and _ service 
facilities for the fleet of 31 trucks. 
The local branch is managed by Paul 
Erdman. 

* 


The Home Town Bakery in Eau 
Claire, Wis., operated the past sever- 
al years at 316 South Barstow St. 
by Harry F. Scharfenstein, is sus- 
pending business because of a failure 
to obtain a suitable lease on its quar- 
ters. 


J. Collard of Victoria, B.C., has 
opened a “glazed donut” plant in the 
Drab Building at Chemainus, B.C. 
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The plant is now turning out about 
200 doz. doughnuts daily, but is ex- 
pecting to increase its capacity to 
1,000 doz. Mr. Collard is operating a 
similar plant in Victoria. The Che- 
mainus plant will supply the local 
area, as well as retailers in Lady- 
smith and Duncan. 
a 
Rosella’s Pastry Shop has opened 
at Delray Beach, Fla. 
a 
The Cake Box Bakery 
opened in the Westridge 
Center, Rochester, N.Y. 
e 
Bill’s DoNut Shop, 119 Hunt Road, 
Jamestown, N.Y., operated by Wil- 
liam S. Jones, has applied to the 
Ellicott Zoning Board of Appeals for 
a renewal of a temporary permit for 
an addition to his plant. Neighbors 
are opposing the petition. 
e 
A business name has been filed 
with the county clerk for Earl’s Se- 
lected Quality Baked Goods, 199 
South Union, Williamsville, N.Y., by 
Earl D. Passmore. 
e 
John Ewaschuk of Benton Harbor, 
Mich., has purchased Sweet’s Bakery 
in Paw Paw and is operating under 
the name of John’s Bakery. He also 
runs a bakeshop in Watervliet. 
€ 
The Empire Bakery, Main Street, 
Mission, B.C., has been taken over by 
Len Carruthers, Vancouver, who pur- 
chased the business from Frank Cos- 
grove. Mr. Cosgrove formerly worked 


has been 


Save-U- 
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at Abbotsford and later moved to 
Vancouver, where he engaged in the 
bakery business. 

. 


Donald Norris of Toledo, Ohio, has 
purchased Van's Bakery at Tecumseh, 
Mich., from Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Van 
Winkle. 





Winter Highway Rules 





(Continued from page 34) 


(7) Beware of carbon monoxide 
poisoning. (Check the exhaust sys- 
tem, floor boards and heaters fre- 
quently to be sure there are no leaks 
or other defects. Keep fresh air in 
the cab; never warm up a motor in 
a closed garage.) 

(8) Don’t take unnecessary 
chances, drive “defensively” and yield 
the right of way. (Remember that 
the “best” driver is always ready to 
prevent an accident by a courteous 
or generous action when the other 
fellow has made a mistake, is willing 
to give way to arrogant and over- 
aggressive drivers and pedestrians, 
and is willing to pay for his own pro- 
tection and the safety of others in 
the coin of consideration for the 
thoughtless acts of others.) 

(9) Schedule driving, whenever 
possible, so as to avoid heaviest traf- 
fic hours and highly congested areas. 

(10) See that every vehicle is in 
A-1 mechanical condition before op- 
eration. (Even the best driver can’t 
drive safely with poor equipment, so 
have a thorough garage check-up 
made on such items as brakes, tire- 
wear, steering mechanism, wheel 
alignment, anti-freeze, lights, horn, 
windshield wipers, defrosters and 
heaters and rear vision mirrors.) 





Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office ° 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 
:: Flour Millers 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 


7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 


We Specialize in Malting Barley 


Grain Merchants 
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FOR QUALITY” 
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Cfor More Than 50 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours . 
WINGOLD *« WINONA 
FLOUR 
These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
xk *k * 

BAY STATE MILLING Co. 

HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 

WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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Courage, Determination Needed, 


W. E. Long Tells Sales Heads 


CHICAGO—“Aggressive merchan- 
dising always requires courage and 
determination. The baker who took a 
chance on bread wrapping moved the 
industry ahead by years! Tomorrow’s 
commonplace technique may be just 
as startling today as bread wrapping 
was then.” 

Over 150 sales managers and plant 
owners of some of the nation’s best- 


known independent bakeries carried 


these prophetic words away with 
them as they concluded the annual 
sales managers’ conference of the W. 
E. Long Co., held Dec. 5-7 at the 
Drake Hotel here. 

The speaker was W. E. Long, chair- 
man of the board, the W. E. Long 
Co. His words climaxed an intensive 
three days of talks and visual aid 
demonstrations that mobilized facts 
and figures presented by a panel of 


experts in various fields. 

Every aspect of modern bakery 
merchandising was analyzed by the 
speakers, under the chairmanship of 
William L. Goodman, director of ad- 
vertising for the W. E. Long Co. 

The conference opened with an en- 
thusiastic address of welcome by Mr. 
Long. He pointed out the opportu- 
nities present for the baker who will 
take advantage of them, stressing 
the importance of well-planned, con- 
sistent advertising, merchandising 
and public relations in the plant, 
community and nation. 

Gerald O’Connell, director of train- 
ing for the traffic division institute 
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Pazer Enrichment Wafers are available to 
bakers in two types. Both Type “A’”’* and Type 
“B”** conform to the recommendations of the 
Scientific Advisory Council of the American 
Institute of Baking. 

These wafers offer three major advantages 
to users. (1) They are easy to use for average 
formulas, since you merely add one wafer for 
each hundred pounds of flour. (2) They break 
readily into halves and quarters because they 
are double-scored. This makes them convenient 
for any size batch of dough. (3) They are quick 
to disperse in water or yeast suspension, giving 
uniform distribution throughout the dough. 
Yet they are firm enough not to crumble in 
transit. 

These wafers are backed by the knowledge 
and quality control gained during Pfizer’s first 
century as manufacturing chemists. Their 
physical uniformity and chemical purity are 
extra protections for your bakery operations. 
For details and prices, write Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., 630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y.; 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; 605 
Third Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 


*for formulas including 3% or more non-fat 


milk solids 


** for formulas including less than 3% non-fat 


milk solids 
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of Northwestern University, dis- 
cussed modern traffic dangers, traf- 
fic rules and regulations, and the 
importance of courtesy in preventing 
accidents. His topic met with con- 
siderable attention, as he pointed out 
that bakers run more trucks than 
the members of most other industries. 

Another Northwestern professor, 
Dr. Irving J. Lee, an internationally 
known semanticist, next spoke on 
“The Language of Wisdom and Fol- 
ly.” Dr. Lee gave amusing exam- 
ples of how speech, with its impor- 
tance to communication, can be mis- 
interpreted by the wrong choice of 
words. His remarks were directed 
particularly at sales managers, whose 
policies and ideas transferred verbal- 
ly to salesmen are “significant in 
either selling or souring the grocer 
and housewife on bakery products.” 

C. E. Steinhauer, Union Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Albion, Mich., wrapped up 
“Today’s Loading Methods” in a neat, 
interesting package for the group. 

Harold R. Gingrich, radio and tele- 
vision director; Edward A. Bolan, 
copy director, and Alvin F. Schulz, 
marketing research director, all of 
the W. E. Long Co., spoke on various 
technical aspects of modern adver- 
tising. 

Miller Cross, This Week magazine, 
presented a study of retail markets, 
pointing up his study with case fig- 
ures from books of the nation’s lead- 
ing grocery chains. C. J. Downing, 
president of the Old Homestead 
Bread Co., Denver, gave new in- 
formation on store displays, and Wil- 
liam Miller, art director of General 
Outdoor Advertising Co., Chicago, dis- 
cussed the problems in producing a 
selling outdoor poster. 

Other speakers included Robert S. 
Dickens, Dickens and Associates, Chi- 
cago, whose topic was “Package De- 
sign for Sales”; Mrs. Margot Pierce, 
store merchandising promotion de- 
partment of the Ladies Home Journal, 
who gave the woman’s reaction to 
advertising; Dr. William M. McGov- 
ern, world traveler, professor and 
former top echelon naval officer, who 
paved with economic certainty ‘The 
Road Ahead,” and Edward McFaul, 
lecturer, who showed “how to con- 
quer neurosis with a sense of hu- 
mor.” 

A spirited floor discussion of the 
revolutionary Brown ’n Serve baking 
process further enlivened the last 
day of the conference. Various bakers 
informally told the session of their 
merchandising success with these 
products. Among them were Louis 
Braun, Keystone Baking Co., West 
Bridgewater, Pa.; Herbert Ungles, 
Ungles Baking Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, and J. A. Phillips, City Bakery, 
Inc., St. Augustine, Fla. Additional 
information on the chemistry and 
consumer preparation of these prod- 
ucts was highlighted by Louis W. 
Haas, president of the W. E. Long Co. 

With a speech entitled ‘Building 
a Leader,” Mr. Goodman, chairman, 
punctuated the session by tieing to- 
gether all the factors discussed at 
the conference, with a view toward 
building up section by section an 
effective, integrated program for ad- 
vertising and merchandising of bak- 
ing products. 

Mr. Long summarized the confer- 
ence with an address that pointed 
out how past merchandising meth- 
ods had succeeded because one bak- 
er had had the audacity to be the 
first one to try them. He concluded 
by inviting all the bakers to be 
present at the golden jubilee gen- 
eral managers’ conference, commem- 
orating the 50th year of the Long 
company, which will be held next 
June at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 
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WeN some ways, 1949 was a tough 
year. Things suddenly got very 


competitive again, and in the 


switchover from a sellers’ market to 
a buyers’ market, some bakers un- 
doubtedly got hurt. 

But if you ended up this competi- 
tive year with a net business loss, 
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The Procedure Is Not Well Known, 
But the Law Provides for lt .... 


ray of hope, and a 
fairly substantial one at that. You 
can get back some of the money you 
paid to Uncle Sam in taxes on pros- 
perous operations of 1948 and 1947. 
Uncle isn’t as hard-hearted a guy 


there is still one 


we 7 A PF 


Sud Sowman Saye: 


Put plenty of BOWMAN UPC* in 
your bread, and you render real 
service to American industry. 


as he usually seems when the time 
comes for shelling out income taxes. 
He is inclined to be quite reasonable. 
He recognizes the fact that an un- 
prosperous year may be the build-up 
for a big year in the next 12 months 


Generous slices of bread and butter, hearty 
sandwiches that “stick to the ribs” help give 
the American workman the virile health and 

stamina that leads the world in productiveness. 
Earn his smile of approval with the 
satisfying flavor and good eating quality 
BowMAN UPC* gives to your bread, 
for he and his family are your best. 


bread-eating customers. 


BOWMAN UPC* is the nonfat 


dry milk solids that’s PRECON- 


DITIONED especially for uni- 
form high quality baking. 





&. 
BOWMAN DAIRY COMPANY 


140 WEST ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. : 
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If You End Up in the RED, Get a Tax Refund 


(or, as happened to many bakers 
this year, the switchover year from 
boom prosperity to normal prosper- 
ity). 

The procedure for receiving a tax 
refund on previous years is not very 
well known. But the law provides 
for it. Here is what the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce has to say on the 
subject: 

“The federal income tax law per- 
mits a business enterprise to reduce 
its tax bill by using an operating loss 
in one year as an offset to income in 
the two immediately preceding and 
two succeeding years. If you have a 
large loss in a given year, you may 
be able completely to wipe out your 
income tax in these four years in 
addition to the loss year. These pro- 
visions of the law have been of espe- 
cial interest in recent years because 
they have allowed an established busi- 
ness to balance, taxwise, reconver- 
sion-year losses against war-year 
profits through a loss carryback and 
tax adjustment. They also permit a 
new postwar business to carry for- 
ward losses, which are incurred in the 
early years of operation, to obtain a 
tax cut in the first years of success. 

“For the carryback years you can 
obtain a credit on current unpaid 
taxes or a refund, depending on your 
own tax payment situation. In effect 
these provisions mean that your tax- 
able income is averaged over a five- 
year period and that the govern- 
ment is sharing your. operating 
losses as well as your income. It is 
vitally important to small enterprises 
to be able to balance a current loss 
against past and future income in 
this manner. These firms are not 
likely to have the reserves needed 
to carry them over bad years. Even 
one loss year could easily be fatal. 

“The loss carry-back and carry- 
over provisions of the income tax 
law apply in the same general way 
to corporations and unincorporated 
firms, but there is a different treat- 
ment of the two groups for certain 
specific items in the tax return. In 
the case of corporations, the carry- 
back may result in a credit against 
wartime excess profits taxes.” 


Less Complicated 

The procedures for unincorporated 
businesses (individual ownerships and 
partnerships) are not simple, but they 
are not as complicated as those of 
corporations. Since the services of 
a tax attorney or accountant are nec- 
essary in corporation returns any- 
way, we'll look at the tax refund 
problem of the individual owner of 
a bakery, or the partners who con- 
trol one. 

There are three things that you 
must do in order to get a carry-back 
tax adjustment, as the government 
calls this kind of tax refund on pre- 
vious years’ income taxes. They are: 

(1) Compute your loss. 

(2) Make adjustments to amend 
tax returns for the back years—in 
this case, the 1948 and 1947 calendar 
year tax returns. 

(3) Finally, you must file these 
schedules the Treasury Department’s 
Form 843 (which is a claim for re- 
fund), or its Form 1045 (which is 
titled the Application for a Tentative 
Carry-Back Adjustment). 

Let’s see in detail how these three 
steps are carried out. 

A net operating loss is the differ- 
ence between business expenses and 
the gross income from business trans- 

(Continued on page §3) 
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Chase-Designed Pretty Print bags are available 
in colorful checks, plaids, florals, geometrics, 
and pastels. And, how thrifty housewives 
love em! They’re becoming more and more 
popular every day! Get on the Band Wagon! 
Cash in on this demand now! Pack your prod- 
ucts in Chase-Designed Pretty Print bags! Your 
Chase Salesman has samples and full details. 
Check with him. . . TODAY. 
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DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. 
ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS 


Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. Rapin city, s. D. 


- New Propvcts 
J * 
New Services 
@ 
New Lireratvre 






A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


items discussed in this department e 
may be obtained by writing the The American Baker 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


ee 2° 
BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciailly Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











Reader Service Department of: 


New Dough 
Retarders 


After two years of experimental 
design, the Victory Metal Manufac- 
turing Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., has 
announced a new line of low-cost 
dough retarders. It will carry the 
name “Sta-Kold,” and will be all- 
metal constructed. Stainless steel 
will be used on surfaces where most 
wear centers. The company states 
that “this new line of ours answers 
the trade’s need for good, solidly 
built all-metal dough-retarders in the 
lower price brackets.” 


New Doughnut 
Machine 


Abraham Kipnis, Forest Hills, N.Y., 
has announced that he has secured 
a patent on a new automatic ma- 
chine for making twisted crullers 
from a soft doughnut dough. It is 
claimed that this machine will pro- 
duce crullers in both package and 
restaurant sizes at the rate of 150 
dozen per hour. 

This new machine, claimed to be 
fully automatic, eliminates many la- 
bor costs, and it is also said that it 
reduces material costs since it uses 
an economical soft dough. Another 
feature claimed for the machine is a 
two-flavored twist, whereby the ma- 
chine can be fed two different fla- 


118 So. 6th St. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


vored doughs at the same time, which 
produces a cruller, one side of which 
is chocolate and the other vanilla. 

This machine is not yet on the 
market, but is being demonstrated 
tc those in the baking industry who 
are interested in it. 


Air Whip 
Machine 


A new, sanitary air whip machine, 
known as “Airator,’’ Model A-270, is 
being introduced to the baking in- 
dustry by Homogenette, Inc., New- 
ark, N.J. The company states that 
“with this truly sanitary machine, 
whipped cream may be produced in 
less than two minutes, to any de- 
sired consistency, with a volume yield 
up to four times the original liquid 
amount. Air whipped cream assures 
you of a fine natural creamy flavor.” 


New Mixer 
Described 


The American Machine & Foun- 
dry Co., New York, has just issued 
to the baking industry a new folder 
describing its Oakes continuous, au- 
tomatic mixer. It is said that this 
mixer has commercially produced 
over 3,000,000 lb. of layer, sponge 
and pound cake. According to the 
bulletin, one man can scale and de- 


(Continued on page 46) 











HERE’S BAKING 





SECURITY PLUS 


The baking security you get in SUPER- 
FLOUR is more than a phrase. It is secur- 
ity soundly founded on a quality milling 
program. A program that begins in the 
wheat field with selected hard winter 
wheats of known superior baking merit 
and does not relax its vigilance until the 
flour is delivered to your bakery. That’s 
why the extra values of SUPER-FLOUR 
are so easily evident . . and why you 
can feel secure when your loaf is baked 
from this superb short patent flour. 
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THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Good flour—the foundation of good 
bread. That's a basic principle in 
building bigger sales for any bakery. 


And HEART of AMERICA is just 
the kind of flour to uphold a quality 





principle like that. Its proven baking 







































































f merits over the years have been 
backed by skillful milling of superior 
™ : wheats with scientific precision. That's 
JIN © the reason HEART of AMERICA 
| is first on the list in so many leading 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 








CHICAGO OFFICE: BOSTON OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP, 
919 North Michigan Avenue 1209 Statler Building 
Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 8340 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
turn to page 56 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct 
answer counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


l. In order to reconstitute pow- oven loses less moisture than one 
dered egg yolks it is necessary to add baked in a hot oven. True or False? 
2 lb. water to each pound of dried 3. The mineral salts in hard water 
yolks. True or False? that cause the greater part of the 

2. A loaf of bread baked in a cool hardness are known as soluble cal- 
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cium and magnesium salts. True or 
False? 

4. Hard rings on the inside, about 
an inch from the crust of bread are 
caused by having the dough too soft. 
True or False? 

5. A good grade of whole wheat 
flour contains a greater percentage 
of protein than a good short patent 
flour. True or False? 

6. The average loaf of white bread 
will contain about 32-33% moisture. 
True or False? 

7. The turning gray of chocolate 
icing can be slowed down by using 
some invert syrup or other type of 





or 














Most of our flour production goes to commer¢ial bakérs. J's ve 





family flour packages . 


. . none into prepared mixes. So,:‘nati¥ 


sider the bakers’ goal owr goal . . . the bakers’ problems our problems. We 


believe in working with those who work with us. 


This works to the bakers’ advantage, too, since we specialize in milling uni- 
form quality flours for bakers. By specializing, we feel we do a better job. 
You are invited to try the Beardstown Mills, where prompt, friendly spe- 
cialized service brings you an improved source of bakery flours. 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS % HARD WHEAT FLOURS % SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 





BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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hygroscopic ingredient in the icing. 
True or False? 

8. Little white spots on the top 
crust of pound cakes are often caused 
by the sugar in the cakes being too 
coarse. True or False? 

9. The average formula for the 
cream filling used in sugar wafers 
contains vegetable oil instead of 
shortening. True or False? 

10. It is not possible to obtain 15 
qt. egg whites out of a 30-lb. can of 
frozen whites after they are thawed 
out. True or False? 

11. Sugar is used in sweetened 
condensed milk in order to lower the 
cost. True or False? 

12. A high grade cake flour is usu- 
ally recommended for making pie 
dough. True or False? 

13. The average molasses contains 
about 55% sugar. True or False? 

14. It is advisable to use vinegar 
or other edible acid to bread doughs 
in the summer time even if there are 
no traces of rope present in the baked 
bread. True or False? 

15. If a short paste cooky, which 
contains granulated sugar, spreads 
too much, replace part or all of it 
with powdered sugar in order to de- 
crease the spread. True or False? 

16. When making pie dough using 
hard wheat flour it is necessary to 
use more shortening than when using 
soft wheat flour. True or False? 

17. In making white bread usu- 
ally from % to %% of yeast food 
is used to 100 lb. flour. True or 
False? 

18. Mineral oil has been found to 
be very suitable for greasing bread 
dough troughs. True or False? 

19. Powdered buttermilk is usual- 
ly . recommended for making cake 
Goughnuts instead of liquid butter- 
milk. True or False? 

20. When making the heavier types 
of rye bread the loaves are usually 
docked six times in the center and a 
few times on each side. True or 
False? 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


South Carolina 
Bakers Council 
Elects J. A. Arnau 


COLUMBIA, S.C.—J. A. Arnau, 
Columbia Baking Co., Greenville, 
S.C., was elected president of the 
South Carolina Bakers Council at a 
meeting here recently. He will serve 
a term of one year beginning Jan. 1. 

Lee Nason, Colonial Baking Co., 
Augusta, Ga., was named vice presi- 
dent and S. V. Epps, Claussen’s Bak- 
ery, Columbia, recording secretary 
and treasurer. The executive secre- 
tary of the group is Harlan B. Stout, 
200 Woodrow St., Columbia, who was 
reappointed by the executive board. 

The board was completed by the 
election of seven other members: 
J. F. Barnes, retiring president, 
American Bakeries Co., Florence, 
S.C.; C. M. Banks, H. H. Claussen’s 
Sons, Augusta, Ga.; H. D. Schweers, 
Claussen’s Bakery, Charleston, S.C.; 
Roger Hughes, Aunt Harriet’s Bak- 
ery, Union, S.C.; Frank Hollings- 
worth, Home Baking Co., Green- 
wood, S.C.; R. H. Jennings, III, Pal- 
metto Baking Co., Orangeburg, S.C., 
and S. M. Lollis, American Bak- 
eries Co., Anderson, S.C. 
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RFORMANCE 
FLOUR 


Also Available Enriched—Saving the Baker Time, 
Trouble and Risk 


FLAVIN 


Produced Under Scientific 
Control in the Southwest's 
Largest Mill 
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HANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


























LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 





the products of La Grange Mills 








over the half century and more 





of their operation. 





This quality pattern is not an 








accident but the result of pains- 





taking care in wheat selection and 





careful milling. 









You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
Ww 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinnesora 

























Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 
9, 


ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 


ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking s 
> 


ask for 
THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
America’s greatest 
wheat growing 
area. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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Worth Looking Into 





(Continued from page 42) 


liver to a depositor 3,600 lb. of batter 
per hour, and output can be regu- 
lated to suit the oven capacity. It is 
claimed that the Oakes mixer has 
such features as better product qual- 
ity, more stable mix, greater, more 
uniform yield and various other ad- 
vantages. 


Overhead 
Proofer 


Designed to promote sanitation 
control, the new Union Machinery 
Co. overhead proofers, Model SJ and 
SG, are built with swing away and 
lift out panels. Opening these panels 
exposes the interior and all working 
parts for thorough cleaning. Slip-on 
fabric liners on the tray can be 
quickly removed and changed for 
sanitary purposes. 

These improvements represent ma- 
jor engineering advances which are 
combined with the already proven 
mechanical features of the Union 
traveling tray proofers, such as posi- 
tive loading, uniform proofing and 
controlled discharge to the moulder, 
the firm says. 


Materials 
Handling 


A materials handling manual that 
cffers 355 ways to cut inventories 
has been prepared by the Aerol Co., 
Inc., West Coast manufacturers of 
materials handling equipment. The 
catalog answers specific problems 
that are constantly being faced by 
users of materials handling equip- 
ment. It has complete illustrations 
of all Aerol products and drawings 
which show how they solve particu- 
jar materials handling problems. Di- 
mensions, load ratings and code num- 
bers are tabulated for quick and easy 
reference. 


AMF Oven 
Folders 


New folders recently issued to the 
baking industry by the American 
Machine & Foundry Co., New York, 
describe and illustrate the company’s 
“Thermo - Radiant” double-lap and 
single-lap tray ovens, which are said 
to permit maximum production in 
minimum floor space. Typical instal- 
lations are illustrated and accom- 
panying copy describes the heat con- 
trol, balanced design and economical 
performance embodied in each. 

The folders stress such features as 
the thermo-radiant heating system, 
hood vent, rigid framework and safe- 
ty controls. It is believed that bak- 
ery engineers will be interested in 
the diagrammatic sketch showing the 
construction features of both types 
of ovens. 


W.E. Long Co. 
Booklet 


“A Half Century of Service to the 
Eaking Industry” is the title of a 
booklet recently published by the W. 
i. Long Co., Chicago, describing the 
company’s activities and services and 
tracing the development of the bak- 
ing industry during the past 50 years. 

Both text and illustrations are used 
to illustrate the industry’s progress. 
Other sections describe the products 
control, accounting and cost control, 
engineering counsel departments and 
other phases of the firm’s activity. 
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Milled for those who 
want only the finest 
baking qualities... 
from the choice of the 


nation’s wheats. 


cAn Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 




















For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
CorRN SPECIALTIES 











Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
onnid, Minn. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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With The New Year 
50,000,000 BUSHELS OF WHEAT 


will pass through this Lincoln, Nebraska, railroad 
yard—direct from the best hard winter wheat 


growing sections of the United States 


FROM THIS AMPLE SUPPLY 


the choicest will be carefully 


selected from which to make 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Needs No Blending 


Gooc# MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 4750 Cwrts. : Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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THOROBREAD 
Me ptf ylout 


OT every miller has the courage to make so 
good a flour as THORO-BREAD, particularly 
in these days of searching for cheapness. Quality be- 
yond question has always been the rule in the milling 
of THORO-BREAD. And that rule is mighty impor- 
tant to any baker who recognizes that just any flour is 














not good enough to produce the kind of loaf that will 
win the housewife’s favor and build a sound, growing 
business. We mean it when we call THORO-BREAD 


“the perfect flour.” 
































ARNOLD OF STERLING =, 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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THe future of the baking industry de- 
pends on the quality that is put into its 


products. Bakery successes with cheap 
ingredients and bakery failures with high 
quality ingredients are both exceptions. 
We commend TOWN CRIER to any 


baker who is seeking the highest quality 
in his bread. 





wn The Millers’ 
: Advertising 
Program 
—Boosting 


Bakers’ Sales 
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AIB Plans Sanitation Courses in 
New York and Boston in January 


CHICAGO—The 18th and 19th spe- 


cial courses in bakery sanitation 
sponsored by the American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, will be held at 
the Hotel Statler, Boston, the week 
of Jan. 8, and at the Hotel Park 
Sheraton, New York, the week of 


Jan. 15. 

“Although all of the material pre- 
viously covered in other courses giv- 
en in 


these areas will be included 
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in the course, there will be much that 
is new,” according to Dr. Edward 
L. Holmes, head of the AIB depart- 
ment of sanitation. 

The courses have each been ar- 
ranged to start at 8:30 a.m. on Sun- 
day in order to make it possible for 
the bakery to send men who might 
be needed in their plants the fol- 
lowing Thursday and Friday. Atten- 
dance at each session of the course 





REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


HITE BREAD 


will be necessary in order to receive 
a certificate. 

Following the afternoon session on 
Wednesday, there will be a dinner 
which registrants may or may not 
attend, as they choose. Tickets will 
be available at a reasonable price 
for this dinner, following which an 
extended round table meeting will 
be held. This evening meeting will 
be open to anyone who cares to at- 
tend regardless of whether or not 
they attended the dinner. Certificates 
will be issued during this meeting 
or mailed to any unable to attend. 

As before, tuition for the courses 
will be $50 for the entire period. 


The rose — symbol of purity 
bread — the symbol of life. 


We are proud to make a 
product which is part of our most 
meortant food. Wytase is good — 
ot is pure —it lends flavor and 
* bouquet to bread enjoyed 


> consumers everywhere . 


IHITER CRUMB COLOR 
FYING FLAVOR 









DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark - 


the J. R. Short Milling Comp 





y to d 





natural enzyme preparation for whitening the vette 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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AUER RIN 
BROOKLYN BAKER IS 
ROLLING IN DOUGH 


NEW YORK—Sidney Mahler and 
his wife, Rose, who operate a bakery 
in Mineola, recently won over $20,000 
in merchandise on the “Stop the Mu- 
sic” program by identifying a “mys- 
tery melody.” In addition to a $3,000 
diamond ring for Mrs. Mahler and a 
free trip to Europe, the Mahler’s 
Thanksgiving dinner was served by 
a caterer—deluxe style with all the 
trimmings, chef, maid and butler. 





Rooming accommodations will be 
available through block reservations 
made by the institute at the same 
hotel where the course is held. Fur- 
ther information on the courses may 
be obtained from the Sanitation 
Dept., American Institute of Baking, 
1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, Il. 
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Ohio Bakers Plan 
Winter Meeting 
in Cleveland 


COLUMBUS, OHIO The 1950 
winter convention of the Ohio Bak- 
ers Assn. will be held Jan. 15-17 at 
the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
Roy Ferguson, secretary of the as- 
sociation. 

The president’s reception is sched- 
uled for the evening of Jan. 15 and 
a “morning glory breakfast’ will be 
held the morning of Jan. 16. Candi- 
dates for the “Queen of Ohio Bak- 
ers” contest will appear at the break- 
fast. 

B. R. Kramer, Procter & Gamble, 
Cincinnati, will be in charge of a 
baking demonstration the afternoon 
of Jan. 16, when a complete line 
of cakes, pies and pastries will be 
shown. 

Entertainment the evening of Jan. 
16 will feature the allied cocktail 
room, under the supervision of Wil- 
lian Mountain. 

Other features of the convention 
program include industry speakers 
on current topics, trade exhibitions 
showing baking supplies and acces- 
sories and a baked goods exhibit of 
products of Ohio bakers. 
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MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS—New of- 
fices and warehouse facilities were 
opened here recently by the local 
branch of the Merchants Biscuit 
Company of Texas, at 625 Florida 
St. The company was founded in 
1930 with an office in Amarillo under 
the supervision of J. J. Sanders and 
with J. C. Bowman as president. It 
now has branches in Abilene, San 
Antonio, Wichita Falls, Fort Worth 
and El Paso. 
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LADIES’ CHRISTMAS PARTY 


PITTSBURGH—Mrs. Lou Allsen, 
Swift & Co., was chairman of the 
Christmas party of the Ladies Aux- 
iliary of the Retail Master Bakers 
Association of Western Pennsylvania, 
held in the Hotel Roosevelt Ballroom 
in December. Mrs. Albert Planitzer, 
president the past year, and all other 
officers serving with her were pre- 
sented gifts, by the organization, with 
the co-chairmen, Mrs. Paula Wolf- 
rum, Wolfrum Bakery, and Mrs. 
Amelia Mallits, Mallits Bakery, mak- 
ing the presentations. 
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Flour Capacity 


4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 


1,700,000 Bus. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


“The Flour of the lation” 
SS S— 


66 
= HOW” makes a difference in the production of 
America’s record breaking planes and it makes a difference in milling flour, 
too. More than ever this crop year, the value of milling skill and knowl- 
edge is apparent in taking results from this year’s flours. AMERICAN 
FLOURS offer you the best product from superior wheat that expert 
craftsmanship and scientific knowledge can produce. You'll see it in your 


bread. Be sure... BUY AMERICAN! 


O 
anean Flours. inc. 


G. M. ROSS, FLEMING ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 
President Vice-President »Secretary 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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NOW! you pay 170 more Tor... 
BUD BRAND 
SPECIAL WHITES 


faster whipping J greater volume 
Weasiertohandle (7 finer texture 








BUD Brand Special Whites are special because they 
are specially treated before processing. Even with this 
special processing, which provides many advantages for 
the baker, Special Whites now cost you no more than the 
regular BUD Brand Whites. BUD Special Whites have 
become a favorite with bakers, because of the greater 
volume and finer texture achieved in the baking of 
white cakes. 
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IT’S AN AGE OF 


SECRET FORMULAS 


BUT IT’S NOT A SECRET 
THAT AT LEAST 6% 


DAIRYLEA* 


Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 


will improve your bread 6 ways 
1—Flavor 
2—Nutrition 
3—Texture 
4—Appearance 
5—Color 


6—Better 
Keeping 
Qualities 


Add it to your formula for greater 
yields and increased sales. 


Inspected — Protected — Tested 


DAIRYLEA 
Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 
DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 














Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Vinter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 














ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








> . . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fitty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -i- COLORADO 











ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 








EVERY THING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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actions. It would be the loss shown on 
Schedule C of your income tax re- 
turn if your cost of goods sold and 
deductions exceeded your receipis. In 
computing your operating lIcss_ or 
profit, you usually would not include 
such items as loss or gain on sales 
of securities or real property holdings 
held personally. 

“Under the federal income tax 
law,” points out the Department of 
Commerce, “a net operating loss has 
a broader meaning. It is the loss on 
the operations of a business after 
certain tax exempt and nonbusiness 
income and deduction items are tak- 
en into account. These additional 
items are brought into the picture in 
a manner which usually makes the 
statutory net operating loss smaller 
than the real business net operating 
loss. 

“These adjustments are required if 
your tax return contained capital 
gains and losses, depletion, income 
and deduction items not connected 
with your business, or a net operat- 
ing loss deduction as a carry-over 
from another year. 

“An adjustment is also required if 
you received interest on tax exempt 
securities. 

“If you are not affected by any 
of these adjustments, your net oper- 
ating loss is the loss that you showed 
in Schedule C of your income tax re- 
turn. In that case, it is unnecessary 
to read the following section and 
you can skip over to the next section 
entitled, “The Net Operating Loss De- 
duction.’ 

“In computing your loss, start with 
the income tax return that you filed 
for the loss year. Certain changes 
must be made in the income and de- 
duction items in that return, and 
certain items not included must be 
taken into account. If you filed a 
joint return, your net operating loss 
should be computed on the basis of 
the combined income and deductions 
of both you and your wife. All ad- 
justments required in the income and 
deduction items must be made as if 
they were for the income picture of 
a single person. If your wife has in- 
come but is not engaged in business, 
a joint return will usually show a 
smaller operation loss, and hence 
less tax relief. 

“If you received interest on se- 
curities that are exempt from taxa- 
tion during the loss year, you must 
add this interest to your total income. 
However, if you paid out interest 
on a loan that you had obtained for 
the purpose of buying these tax 
exempt securities, you may deduct 
that interest paid from the interest 
received, and include the net amount 
as an addition to total income in com- 
puting your loss.” 

For example, let’s say the income 
on your tax return (this, remember, 
is for a “back” year) was $5,500. 
You received $1,500 interest on tax 
exempt securities. But you borrowed 
money to purchase the securities, and 
had to fork out $500 in interest to 
the bank. So net interest you re- 
ceived was $1,000. Your income, for 
tax refund purposes, then becomes 
$6,500—the original $5,500 income, 
plus $1,000 net interest you received. 


Limitations on Deductions 


In your 1948 and 1947 income tax 
returns you were permitted to take 
certain deductions for outlay not con- 
nected with the operation of a busi- 
ness. For operating loss computation, 
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limitations are placed on these de- reclassify these items by grouping 
ductions. The total allowed for these them into business and nonbuisness 
items cannot exceed the total gains and losses. Each group must 
amount of income received from ac- be treated separately in figuring your 
tivities outside your business—unless net operating loss. Long-term gains 
you have a net nonbusiness capital and losses (on assets held more than 
gain. If you have such a gain, your six months), which Uncle Sam al- 
nonbusiness deductions can be equal lowed you to count at only 50% in 
to your nonbusiness income plus your Schedule D of your tax return, must 
net nonbusiness capital gain. Any be adjusted to show 100%. Just as 
nonbusiness decuctions left above in Schedule D of your tax return, 
that sum cannot be included in com- you should compute your net capital 
puting your net operating loss. gain or loss. But this should be done 
The Lepartment of Commerce ad- separately for business and nonbusi- 
vises that, “if you included capital ness items. Your net nonbusiness 
gains or losses in your tax return capital gain can be offset by a part 
(Schedule D), it will be necessary to of your nonbusiness deductions if 
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they are not fully offset by nonbusi- 
ness income. Any remaining net non- 
business capital gain can be applied 
as an offset to a net business capital 
loss. 

“Under the federal income tax law 
the income of a partnership is taxed 
in the hands of the individual part- 
ners. The partnership, itself, is not a 
taxable entity. For this reason the 
partnership net operating loss must 
be allotted to the individual mem- 
bers who may then apply their own 
shares as a loss deduction on their 
personal tax returns. 

“The partnership loss is divided 
among the partners according to each 





In Bread... 


here’s No Substitute 
or MILK SOLIDS 





* a “natural”—a superior ingredient—for which 
there is no satisfactory replacement. Only the nonfat solids 
of milk can give bakery products the characteristic qualities 


so important for consumer preference. 


MITWSOLRIPS 
TMS pierenence:~ 





Experienced bakers have proved to their own satisfaction Generous amounts of nonfat dry milk 
oo ; ’ roan solids (at least six per cent) in bread 
for many years that “milk solids makes the difference’—in enemies 


appealing crust color, texture, baking qualities, more tempt- 


ing aroma and satisfying taste. 


The slight additional cost of making bread with a minimum 
of 6 per cent nonfat dry milk solids is more than offset by 
INCREASED sales due to improved appearance, flavor, eat- 


ing quality and nutritive value. 


"PF PP 


A richer, more mellow flavor. 

Extra freshness—stays fresh longer. 
Finer, silkier texture. 

Toasts evenly to a golden brown. 


More Food Value—Milk solids con- 
tains all essential amino acids and 
supplements the protein of wheat 
flour. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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one’s share in the ownership of the 
enterprise, in the same way as the 
division of profit and loss. In making 
the allocation of loss to each partner, 
it is necessary to assign to each his 
personal share of the income and de- 
duction items. The adjustments for 
tax-exempt interest, business and 
nonbusiness items, including capital 
gains and losses must be made in 
each case. Long-term capital gains 
and losses must be counted at 100% 
of their value. A schedule showing 
the calculation of the net operating 
loss should be attached to the part- 
nership information return, Form 
1065, which must be filed annually 
under the income tax law.” 


Adjustments Must Be Made 


When you have determined the 
amount of your net operating loss, 
certain adjustments must be made in 
your income and deduction items for 
each of the years to which the loss 
is to be carried. 

The adjustments in your income 
in the carry-back year to determine 
the amount of your operating loss 
deduction are very similar to those 
which must be made for the operat- 
ing loss itself. The principal differ- 
ence is that a separate treatment of 
business and nonbusiness items is not 
necessary. Long-term capital gains 
and losses, which in the tax return 
are counted only at half of the actual 
amount, are adjusted now to show 
the full amount. All net capital losses 
may be deducted. In other words, if 
you lost more than you made, you 
take your net loss—the total loss 
figure, minus the total gain figure— 
off as a deduction. 


Only Net Interest Counts 

Again, interest received on tax 
exempt securities must be included. 
But, again, only the net interest 
counts; if you borrowed money and 
paid interest on it in order to buy 
the securities, then you can count the 
interest you pay off the interest you 
receive. 

When you have “adjusted” the 
carry-back year on which you are 
figuring (1948 or 1947), you'll find 
that you have a higher net profit than 
you originally had for income tax 
purposes. See how much you have 
increased the net profit. Then the re- 
sulting increase is deducted from the 
net loss you had in 1949. If you still 
have any net loss left for 1949, then 
you're sure of getting back some tax 
money. 

If you had an extremely bad year, 
and there is still a loss figure left, 
then you apply it to another carry- 
back year. You take the oldest year 
first. In other words, you figure first 
on 1947. Then, after you have “wiped 
out” the 1947 profit—provided your 
loss in 1949 was that high—you next 
work on 1948. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DUNWOODY STUDENTS ENROLL 


MINNEAPOLIS — Fourteen stu- 
dents have enrolled for classes at the 
Dunwoody Baking School here, to 
start their courses in baking: Alexan- 
der Bukowski, Minneapolis; Walter 
Jayne, Minneapolis; Gordon Johnson, 
Minneapolis; Kenneth Newstrom, 
Lindstrom, Minn.; Ernest Pavlisich, 
Ely, Minn.; Mathew Somero, St. Paul, 
Minn.; James Steiner, Red Wing, 
Minn.; Elmer Hofer, Madison, S.D.; 
Edward Lundeen, Eau Claire, Wis.; 
Olympio Morzenti, Rockford, II1L; 
Raymond Wepsiec, Chicago; John 
Coymen, Nyack, N.Y.; Eugene Sal- 
chli, Frankfort, Ky., and Bronislaw 
Bizon, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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HOW LONG DO YOU MIX A CAKE 7 


As every cake expert knows, thorough mixing of the in- 
gredients improves the quality of the cake—gives it greater 
volume, finer grain, smoother texture, better keeping 
quality. 

Yet all too often mixing time has to be cut down because 
longer mixing toughens the gluten in the flour. 

By selecting particularly choice varieties of soft wheat 
and using only the innermost portions of the kernels, 
Pillsbury mills cake flour that will stand unusually long 
mixing without developing undesirably tough gluten. That’s 
one reason why cake flour bearing Pillsbury’s dotted circle 
trade-mark is favored by so many bakers. Why not put 
it to the test in your shop? 


Pillsbury’ BAKERY GAKE FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesotz. 
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2. False. A loaf of bread baked in 
a hot oven shows a smaller baking 
loss than a loaf baked in a cool oven. 
For this reason, the dough could be 


in the whole wheat flour is not as 
elastic as that found in a good short 
patent flour. 

6. False. It will contain about 36- 


scaled s 7 ighter for bread 274 : . : r- 

” Ww?” scaled somew hat lighter for 37% of moisture. According to gov 

TO “DO YOU KNO baked in a hot oven. ernment standards it may not contain 
Questions on page 44 3. True. When water flows over over 38%. 


rocks and through different layers of 
earth it dissolves some of the mineral shortening to the icing will also help. 
salts contained in the rocks and It has been found that the addition 
earth. of a small amount of lecithin will 
4. False. The rings are due to the decrease the tendency for the icing 
bread being bumped in the oven to turn gray. Another precaution is 
while part of the loaf is still in the not to overheat the icing. 
dough stage. 8. True. The undissolved sugar 
crystals may cause the white spots. 








7. True. Adding somewhat more 





1. False. It is necessary to add 1 
lb. water to each pound of dried 
yolks. After being thoroughly mixed 
he reconstituted yolks should be al- 
lowed to soak for about six hours in 
order to give the dried yolk solids an 
opportunity to reabsorb the moisture 


they originally contained. 5. True. However, the protein found 
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T.. cross-section above shows three good rea- sheet into ONE. Also, it forms a moistureproof 


sons why laminated packages keep baked goods barrier. As a result, laminated packages are both 
fresh longer, salable longer moistureproof and greaseproof. Their sturdy 3- 
: ; layer, rigid construction stands up under rough 
Unlike ordinary packages, laminated packages “an 8 P 8 
: handling and stacking. 
are made of three separate layers. An outside ; : 
F Laminated packages are made in many differ- 

cover of high-grade paperboard is laminated, or j 
Bs pap ent styles and colorful designs . . . for cakes, 

bonded, to an inner, greaseproof liner sheet by a cookies, doughnuts, buns, sweet yeast-raised 


special moisture-resisting agent — microcrystal- goods. You can get complete details from your 
line wax. This wax, through heat and pressure, regular representative of any one of the manu- 


fuses the paperboard and the greaseproof liner facturers listed below. 


% 


Laminated BAKERY PACKAGE 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 





TLLEINOTS 


111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2 


MEMBERS OF THE LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Chicago Carton Company, Chicago, Illinois © Container Corporation of America, Chicago, Illinois « Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York, New York 


Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin « Ohio Boxboord Company, Rittman, Ohio ¢ Sutherland Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


United Boord and Carton Corporation, Syracuse, New York 
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Other causes may be as follows: (1) 
Too much steam in the oven. (2) 
Cake standing too long after being 
deposited into the pans. ‘3) Oven 
temperature too low. (4) Lack of 
steam in the oven. (5) Too low a 
salt content in the batter. 

9. False. The average formula will 
consist of 50 lb. powdered sugar, 25 
lb. plastic coconut fat, 2 oz. tartaric 
acid, 1 oz salt and flavor to suit. This 
mixture is creamed together until 
plastic. 

10. True. A quart of egg whites 
weighs about 2 lb. 2 oz. Therefore 
it is impossible to obtain 15 qt. out 
of a 30-lb. can. There will also be a 
slight loss due to some of the whites 
sticking to the sides and bottom of 
the can. 

11. False. It is used in condensed 
milk as a preservative. Sweetened 
condensed milk contains about 40% 
sugar. 

12. False. An _ unbleached soft 
wheat flour is usually recommended, 
as it will produce a tender crust 
when used with a reasonable amount 
of shortening. 

13. False. The average sugar con- 
tent of molasses is about 66%. 

14. True. There are available to- 
day, ingredients that are sold under 
various brand names which are used 
by many bakers with excellent re- 
sults. 

15. True. The excessive spreading 
of the cookies may be due to the un- 
dissolved sugar crystals in the 
dough dissolving during the baking 
period. When powdered sugar is used 
there will be very few undissolved 
sugar crystals in the dough, thereby 
reducing the spread. 

16. True. Hard wheat flour con- 
tains a greater percentage of protein 
than a soft wheat flour. It is neces- 
sary to use more shortening in order 
to mellow the greater quantity of 
gluten developed during the mixing 
of the dough. If the shortening con- 
tent is not increased, a tougher crust 
will result. 

17. True. The amount used will 
depend upon local conditions. A long 
separation flour requires a greater 
amount of yeast food than a short 
patent flour. 

18. True. It is very suitable due to 
the fact that it will not turn rancid. 
However, many bakers use animal or 
vegetable fats with good results. 

19. True. It is possible to produce 
a more uniform doughnut using 
powdered buttermilk. Liquid butter- 
milk varies in acid content while 
powdered buttermilk is uniform in 
acid content. 

20. True. When the loaves are 
properly proofed, this is-the usual 
procedure. When the loaves are un- 
derproofed, a few extra holes will 
decrease the tendency for them to 
burst and bulge. It is necessary to 
decrease the number of holes when 
the loaves are over-proofed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BUFFALO BAKERS’ BALL 


BUFFALO—The_ Buffalo Retail 
Bakers Assn. held its annual Officers 
Ball in the Hotel Statler Dec. 3. This 
is the highlight social event of the 
association year and drew about 225 
members and guests from the west- 
ern New York area. A cocktail hour 
was held from 9 p.m. to 10 p.m. and 
the party was climaxed by a dinner, 
dancing and a program of entertain- 
ment. General chairman of the event 
was L. H. Miller, past president of 
the New York State Association of 
Manufacturing Retail Bakers. On his 
committee were Henning Mortensen, 
William Steller, George Cavanaugh, 
Harry Wilson and Charles J. Priester. 
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ES, there is a ring of protection around the quality of 
IMPERIAL and VELVET flours .. . a scientific pro- 
tection represented by these photographs of our complete 
laboratory facilities. When you bake these flours, you are not 
conscious of the painstaking care with which their quality is 
guarded, but you readily see the results of this extra control 
in the fine baking performance and tasty, appealing loaves. 
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cient advance explanation, with a type of retail store would be forth- 
S f | S ili resulting lack of cooperation within coming in the not distant future. It 
uccesstu ening the entire organization. If any such will be something of a _grocery- 


change is to be made, it should be drug store, carrying in one place 
explained well in advance so that complete lines that are now handled 





tinued rom par 


and not before the entire organiza- all will be able to cooperate with in separate establishments. 
tion. If, for instance, a supervisor is it. After that is done, however, man- Partly the cause of this, it was 
continuously reprimanded in public, agement must back up its foremen explained, has been the development 
and yet continues to hold his posi- and supervisors. If they fall short of of super markets, in which many 
tion, those working under him w Il their responsibilities, they should be drug items are carried, thus taking 
soon take it for granted that he is guietly dismissed. trade away from the normal retail 
right, and that management doesn’t ‘ - drug store. Druggists feel that they 
mean what it says. Grocery-Drug Stores must protect their own interests, and 
Frequently management is_ at ; that possibly the best way to do 
fault in not taking its subordinates At a recent convention of the Na- this is to include grocery items in 
sufficiently into its confidence. Policy tional Association of Retail Drug- their stores. 
changes may be made without suffi- gists, it was predicted that a new Personally we doubt if this de- 
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PLIOLITE DIAFANE 


When two big companies, each leaders in their respective fields, collaborate to produce 


a better paper for packaging — it’s certainly worth your careful investigation. 


Riegel’s Pliolite Diafane was released for restricted commercial use more than a year 
ago, after lengthy experimentation by our own technicians in collaboration with Good- 
year’s Pliolite specialists. As a result of its thoroughly proven commercial value, this 
paper is now presented for general use where very high moisture protection is neces 


sary, and cost a deciding factor. 


PLIOLITE 
Tests on machine-made packages wrapped in seven leading moisture-proof materials, 
DIAFANE Nea hae: . 
have shown Pliolite Diafane second only to Goodyear’s Pliofilm in its moisture-resistant 
pirwlonptinn dremuabenras qualities. In addition, it is transparent and glossy, inexpensive to print, sealable with 


material. Developments on other 
bese popers ore well under way heat or glue, and it works efficiently on all packaging machines. 
— in fact, already in use on 
opaque glassine and on vege- The use of Pliolite Diaphane is definitely recommended for the packaging of popcorn, 
table parchment. If your packay- roll film, potato chips, dehydrated foods, prepared flours, soup mixes, hygroscopic 
phar a chemicals, and a wide range of other products calling for a really moisture-proof 


wrap or bag — Investigate! package without attendant high cost. Write for samples and detailed data. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 


342 Madison Avenue - New York, N. Y. 
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velopment will occur in the near 
future, yet it is something that 
should be watched by wholesale bak- 
ers. If drug stores are to provide an 
outlet for bakery products, then 
those bakers who are first on the 
scene will have an advantage over 
their competitors. Any such devel- 
opments that may occur will prob- 
ably be for sweet goods rather than 
bread. Many druggists now have ex- 
tensive candy departments, so a bak- 
ery sweet goods section is not too 
far afield. 


A Good Service 


An excellent example of how a trade 
association can serve the industry it 
represents in a practical way was the 
action taken by the American Bak- 
ers Assn. in getting the Railway Ex- 
press Agency to recognize bakery 
goods as perishable products. With- 
out that recognition, bakers who use 
the railway express service to ship 
their goods would face heavy losses. 

Fronr a sales standpoint that was 
an important decision. Otherwise 
some bakers would have been forced 
to change their methods of shipment, 
or risk the danger of financial pen- 
alties. In either case they were saved 
much trouble by the action of the 
association. 

Entirely too often trade associa- 
tions simply exist from one conven- 
tion to another, doing little for their 
members in the meantime. Natural- 
ly that is not true of all organiza- 
tions, some of which provide out- 
standing service for their members, 
with conventions the least part of it. 
It is those groups which keep the 
trade association movement alive in 
this country. 


Bakers and Subsidies 


The national affairs committee of 
the American Bakers Assn. recently 
issued a statement in which it de- 
clared: 

“We can expect more attempts for 
higher subsidies for more foods. This 
is important to you as a baker be- 
cause it directly affects your costs. 
Practically every ingredient you use 
is directly or indirectly subsidized; 
wheat, milk, sugar, eggs, lard, short- 
ening, are but a few. This keeps 
prices and material costs high, while 
you must sell in a competitive mar- 
ket and competition of one food 
against another is very keen.” 

The statement might have gone 
further and pointed out that despite 
the high cost of ingredients due to 
government subsidies, bakers are 
continuously being attacked on the 
grounds that the price of finished 
baked goods is too high. 

That in itself is a serious sales 
problem. In order to compete with 
other foods, bakery prices must be 
kept as low as possible, and yet pro- 
duction costs remain high because of 
government subsidies. It is simply 
impossible to produce at high costs 
and sell at low prices. The only 
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answer, of course, is for bakers to 
keep in touch with their Congress- 
men, and do what they can to pre- 
vent an increase in subsidies. 

Advertising Possibilities 

We have often thought that retail 
bakers are lax in taking advantge of 
the advertising possibilities offered 
on the wrapping in which their prod- 
ucts leave their stores. Usually plain 
paper or paper bags are used, with no 
identifying printed matter on them. 
No advertising advantage whatever is 
taken of these containers or wrap- 
pers. 

Our attention was brought back to 
this subject recently when we read 
of the establishment of a national 
organization which will furnish paper 
bags with an advertising message 
printed on them. While a service of 
this kind is probably unsuited for re- 
tail bakers, nevertheless it indicates 
that national advertisers recognize 
the value of bags from a merchan- 
dising standpoint. 

Possibly if small bakers had a 
large stamp with which they could 
print the name of their businesses 
on the bags they use they would ac- 
complish this purpose. Regardless of 
the means used, however, bakers 
should take advantage of every na- 
tural aavertising opportunity which 
comes their way. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINENTAL TOUR 


SALT LAKE CITY—William O. 
Wilson, bread production supervisor 
of the Continental Baking Co., San 
Francisco, in December inspected 
plants in the intermountain area, 
stopping at the Salt Lake City firm, 
managed by L. W. Rasmussen, and 
the Ogden firm, managed by Fred A. 
Kuhlmann. He reported bakery busi- 
ness holding up well. The expansion 
of the Salt Lake plant will be com- 
pleted in March, Mr. Wilson esti- 
mates. A new oven, proof box, over- 
head proofer and bread cooler were 
being installed in December. There 
has been no let-up in production, al- 
though it is expected that the Ogden 
plant will assist in supplying some 
of the trade for a week or so before 
the final switch-over into the new 
equipment is made. 








Dorothy Glenn 


(Continued from page 31) 





where hungry men are guests. Your 
special dark rye bread or crusty 
French bread or rolls are masculine 
favorites. Individual pots of baked 
beans, slices of sharp cheese, pickles 
and olives used in the display tend 
to enhance the appetite-teasing qual- 
ity of the whole. Man-size oatmeal 
or sugar cookies make a fine des- 
sert for such a meal. Juicy apple pie 
is always a favorite for men. 

Simple mimeographed sheets of 
menu suggestions for parties may be 
distributed in your shop. Refer to 
most any woman’s magazine for 
menu ideas, or if you prefer, your lo- 
cal home economics teacher will 
probably cooperate on such a project. 

Chocolate eclairs and cream puffs 
are always favorites for winter men- 
us. Most people consider them some- 
thing just a little “extra-special.” 
Feature them wherever you can. 
Point up your display to these items 
so that Mrs. Shopper can’t miss see- 
ing them. A price card suggesting 
“Glamour Dessert for Any Occasion”’ 
reminds the consumer of parties and 
entertaining. 

Encourage home entertainment in 
your advertising and _ promotion. 


Point out the economy of time and 
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money of parties in the home using 
your special items. Tell Mrs. Home- 
maker about how many servings she 
can plan to get from your pound 
cake. Suggest that “there’s nothing 
more enjoyable than a party at home 
if the work is simplified by serving 
our delightful, creamy rich pump- 
kin pies.” 


TV Parties Popular 
If you have television in your lo- 
cality, then here is a natural peg on 
which to hang many a special pro- 
motion featuring party foods from 
your shop. Television parties are 
popular and your baked goods fit 


right into the scheme of such infor- 
mal entertainment. 

Formal parties and semi-formal 
parties are more popular this time’ of 
year. Let your customers know 
through advertising or promotional 
pieces that you are prepared to bake 
special breads and desserts for these 
affairs. 

Price cards, counter easels and 
window streamers whether printed 
by you or supplied by one of your 
salesmen, can help you tell the story 
of the availability of party goods in 
your shop. If you are featuring a 
devils food cake, tell Mrs. Homemak- 
er that the large size makes generous 
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servings. Your special sugar cookies 
make fine refreshment with milk for 
the children’s afternoon party. Dan- 
ish coffee cake is high in flavor and 
a favorite for an afternoon or eve- 
ning coffee klatsch. 

One of the most common com- 
plaints of homemakers is “what shall 
I serve when the Browns come over?”’ 
Give Mrs. Consumer some ideas using 
your goods. She’ll not only be happy 
to solve the problem of a party for 
the Browns, but she’ll also think in 
terms of a party for the Smiths, the 
Blacks and the teen-age crowd of 
her youngsters. You will gain greater 
sales and profit. 
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does. In any case, our salesman knows 
the route, he has met the customers, 
and he knows pretty well how to 
get the bread in the store and get 
most of his money. 

We know some of our top-brass 
friends are going to say, “That ain’t 
the way we do it,” and we can only 
say that for nigh on to 30 years 


operators, 
have come 


groups and small 
there and yonder, 


large 
here, 
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under our observation, and more the 
pity, under our personal management, 
and we are not, never have been, 
proud of the industry’s sales training 
program. In the past 25 years we 
have hired a battalion of sales peo- 
ple—some good, some bad—leaving 
out the war years during which time 
we, along with all others, hired any 
individual whose pulse indicated life. 
We think we have been reasonably 
lucky. 

What are the rules and guides that 
should be followed in the employment 
of bakery sales personnel? Well, there 
are the usual fundamentals—honesty, 


sobriety, good manners, personal ap- 
pearance—these are essential. Some- 
times the tall, skinny boy with the 
Andy Gump chin will become the 
top salesman simply by willingness to 
work hard and aggressively for a 
spot in the high brackets, while the 
collar-ad type with the college man- 
ner and engaging personality is well 
liked, but gets shoved around and 
choked out of the picture by less 
pretty, but more vigorous competi- 
tors. 


Proper Instruction Prevented 


We feel the industry’s great prob- 
lem in sales development and training 
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is due to our present supervisory sys- 
tem. Supervisors who must do most 
of the sales training have become, in 
most organizations, just glorified ex- 
tra men—their time being consumed 
principally in keeping a daily distri- 
bution system in its proper function, 
with deaths, births, illness, vacations 
and personnel changes constantly in- 
terrupting and preventing proper 
sales instruction and training. The 
weaknesses of such a_ supervisory 
system are too many to outline here. 
We can point out that there is very 
little time for sales instruction, and 
another important and odious result 
is the rare possibility of making sales 
personnel changes where it is indi- 
cated as necessary. 

Let’s call our dubious salesman, 
Joe Doakes, again. His sales are 
drooping, he has no interest in his 
work; late every morning, he needs 
to be checked over a bit. He is play- 
ing slot machines—he likes a few 
beers as he goes along, too. Sales in 
two or three excellent accounts have 
fallen rapidly—he owes them all 
money. Let’s fire him! When? Can’t 
do it this week—supervisor is tied 
up on a route; can’t do it next week 
—cutting in a new route that will 
require two supervisors and a new 
salesman. When can we do it? Heav- 
ens knows, but he has to go. 

Are we wrong about this? Check 
in your own group and see how many 
times in the past year badly needed 
action has been deferred for similar 
reasons, and with grim results. 


Should Know Answer 

What is the answer? Frankly, we 
should know. Thirty or more years 
of seeing and understanding, winking 
at and overlooking these simple facts 
stand as an indictment against us, 
along with most of you. 

Sometime soon our younger sales 
managers will rise up and rebel 
against plans and routine that have 
been the order of the day since we 


(Continued on page 64) 
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has long represented the 
best that milling skill can pro- 
duce. It is wise to remember 
this fact in these days of highly 
competitive selling. A little 
“saved” on poorer flour can be 
lost many times over in bake- 
shop troubles and customer dis- 
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Claims for Egg Substitutes Reviewed 


By O. J. Kahlenberg 
Research Director, NEPA 


CHICAGO From time to time 
bakers and food manufacturers have 
been confronted with claims for bet- 
ter and new egg substitutes. These 
substitutes are advertised as either 
to improve, supplement, or to wholly 
take the place of the egg. 

It is well known that many of these 
substitutes have certain limitations 
and disadvantages. It is recognized 
that the small bakers and other food 
manufacturers are not equipped to 
determine with technical precision 
the value of these comparatively less 
expensive substitutes and therefore, 
do not know that many of the claims 
are not substantiated by careful re- 
search. 

In the last few years, actual tests 
have been made and reported on 
some of the egg substitutes developed 
during the recent war. This paper, in 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article was prepared by Dr. O. J. 
Kahlenberg, director of research for 
the National Egg Products Assn., as 
a digest of reports on the advantages 
and disadvantages of some egg sub- 
stitutes. 





part, is a literature report on some of 
the published information on this 
subject. 

The egg is used in cookery and bak- 
ing for a number of reasons: (1) It 
contributes flavor, color, texture and 
food value. (2) It stabilizes emulsions 
and foams, and (3) It is used for 
the purpose of coating, clarifying, 
binding and thickening. The colloidal 
nature of the egg has defied imitation 
and so-called substitutes have not 
yet been developed to a state where 
they possess all of the qualities of 
egg. The coaguability of egg proteins 
with heat make them of special im- 
portance to the baker and food manu- 
facturer. 

Whenever substitutes for eggs or 
egg products are being discussed, it 
is essential that the substitute possess 
all of the qualities found in the egg. 
In this connection two egg _ substi- 
tutes developed in Germany during 
the war, known as Milei W and Milei 
G, prepared from nonfat dry milk 
solids, were used in place of egg white 
and egg yolk respectively. The sub- 
stitutes were compared with Cana- 
dian currently available egg products 
in baking studies. The test cakes were 
the British “penny sponge” formula 
with whole eggs and Angel Food 
Cakes. Pertinent excerpts from an 
article, “Food in Canada,” Vol. 8, No. 
10, October, 1948, on “Dehydrated 
Animal Products. Dehydration Holds 
Promise of New Uses for Dairy By- 
Products” by J. A. Pearce follows: 


Substitutes Reviewed 


“Milei products were poor substi- 
tutes for egg in the preparation of 
sponge foods. Part of this may be at- 
tributable to deterioration of the 
Milei products, but even stored egg 
products were superior to the sub- 
stitutes. In the comparison of the 
Milei products with nonfat milk sol- 
ids and dried eggs by the German 
test method of making Viennese 


sponge cakes, the average cake vol- 
umes showed that Milei W was in- 
ferior to plain egg powder and about 
equal to nonfat milk solids.” 

The average volumes of ange! food 





cakes prepared from Milei W, fresh 
egg white, and one year old dried al- 
bumen were 126, 157 and 161 ml., 
respectively. “Although the Milei 
products were graded in Germany 
by baking tests, Milei W was pri- 
marily supposed to be a substitute for 
egg white in the preparation of me- 
ringues. The ability to produce foams 


was tested by foaming volume meas- 
urements. The results reported show 
that Milei W may be of some use for 
this purpose.” 

According to M. A. Cuenot in an 
article ‘“Milei Products in Germany,” 
(Lait 27, 352 [1947]; Chimie & In- 
dustrie 59, 589 [1948]) as reported in 
Chemical Abstracts, Volume 43, No. 
9, 3533, May, 1949, Milei W is ob- 
tained by treatment of nonfat milk 
solids with lime followed by appro- 
priate drying. The Milei G’s, egg yolk 
substitutes, consist of mixtures of non- 
fat milk solids and various extracts 
of fruit seeds (pips) and kernels, or 
are prepared from the milk proteins 
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themselves by treatment with emulsi- 
fying salts. They have water-absorb- 
ing properties and are considered use- 
ful in baking. There are also Milei 
V’s (whole egg substitutes), ‘“Mach- 
speise”’ Milei, a dessert consisting of 
a mixture of Milei G and flavored 
corn, wheat or potato flour, and Mig- 
etti which are rice-like alimentary 
pastes or soups. 

Foams and whipping agents are dis- 
cussed in relation to the manufac- 
ture of certain kinds of foods and the 
production of foaming or whipping 
agents from the soybean in an article, 
“Evaluation of Foam Producing 
Agents” by R. M. Bohn in Food Tech- 
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nology, Volume 2, No. 3, July, 1948. 
“Soy whipping agents have one de- 
ficiency as compared to egg albumen 
in that they do not coagulate with 
heat. For this reason, they do not 
hold water as firmly as egg albumen. 
In low moisture foams where the 
body and water-holding capacity de- 
pend chiefly upon the character of the 
dispersion and size of the foam cells, 
this lack of coagulation is not seri- 
ous. In light foams of high moisture 
content, such as meringue powder, 
the lack of coagulating ability may 
cause them to give unsatisfactory re- 
sults.” 

An egg white substitute “Wiking 
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Eiweiss” made from fresh and dried 
codfish or  steam-dried shrimp, 
claimed to have been successfully 
used in Germany since 1934 for both 
edible and technical purposes, was 
reputed to have superior whipping 
qualities but retained a slight fishy 
taste. Analysis showed the powder to 
be 93.9% protein with high food value 
due to its amino acid content. (U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Office of 
Publication Board, PB Report 17566, 
Fiat Final Report No. 529, Nov. 28, 
1945. Synthetic Egg White from Cod- 
fish and Shrimp, Deutsche Eiweiss 
G.m.b.H. by A, K. Balls.) 


Dr. S. C. Prescott 
to Write History of 
Food Technologists 


CHICAGO—Dr. Samuel C. Pres- 
cott, emeritus professor and former 
dean of science of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, as well as the 
first president of the Institute of Food 
Technologists, is presently engaged in 
writing a history of the IFT. He is 
being assisted in this work by E. S. 
Stateler, associate editor of Food 
Industries and a past chairman of the 
Chicago section of IFT. 

Dr. Prescott was responsible for the 
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@ Every baker, large and small, urged to tie in 
for extra Raisin Bread profit 


© cenecrsnnian REPORTS 
indicate that many leading bakers, 
bakeshops and food stores are 
ready to go—ready to push raisin 
bread sales through this Raisin 
Industry consumer contest, which 


starts January 22nd. 


287 big consumer prizes ($10,000 
cash first prize) should draw plenty 
of interest—and plenty of custom- 
ers—since contestants must go to 
stores for entry blanks and buy 


raisin bread to win prizes. 


There’s still time to get in by acting 
now! Advertise your raisin bread 
for the contest. Order the free 
Raisin Industry display material 
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store displays of raisin bread. 
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first Food Technology Conference held 
at MIT in 1937. This conference, 
15 years after the first course in food 
technology under his leadership, pro- 
vided the nucleus of food experts who 
founded the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists for their first annual con- 
ference in Chicago in 1940. As a pio- 
neering food technologist, one of Dr. 
Prescott’s outstanding contributions 
made in 1896 was the establishment 
of the fact that chemical spoilage 
in canned foods was due to the action 
of bacteria and other microorganisms. 

Dr. Prescott will outline the fac- 
tors and forces that led to the reali- 
zation of his dream for recognition of 
food technology as a profession. 

The Chicago section of the insti- 
tute established the Nicholas Appert 
Medal Award for presentation to out- 
standing food technologists—which 
award was conferred upon Dr. Pres- 
cott in 1943 as its second recipient. 
In its desire to commemorate the 10th 
annual IFT conference, the officers 
and executive cummittee of this first 
chartered regional section decided 
that a history of the institute would 
prove a fitting tribute to its rapid 
growth from a membership of ap- 
proximately 700 to nearly 3,000 in its 
first 10 years of existence, and espe- 
cially so, under the authorship of 
IFT’s official “father,” Dr. Prescott.- 

The authentic record of the Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists and its 
Chicago section will be published in 
a brochure for presentation to all 
who attend the IFT Decennial Con- 
ference to be held in Chicago in 
May, 1950. 
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MERCHANTS BISCUIT CO. 
OPENS NEW WAREHOUSE 


GARDEN CITY, KANSAS—For- 
mal opening of its new warehouse 
here by the Merchants Biscuit Co. 
was held recently with an open house 
from 2 p.m.-9 p.m. 

The new warehouse is the tenth to 
be opened by the company, which is 
a division of the United Biscuit Co. 
Other warehouses are located in Al- 
buquerque, N.M., and Fort Worth, 
San Antonio, Abilene, Amarillo, 
Wichita Falls and El Paso, Texas. 
New warehouses are under construc- 
tion at present in Cheyenne and San 
Antonio. 

The new warehouse will serve the 
company’s territory throughout west- 
ern Kansas, a part of southwestern 
Nebraska, northwestern Oklahoma 
and a part of eastern Colorado. 














CATALOG AIDS SELLING—This 
new NABISCO product catalog is 
being used as an aid to both sales- 
men and customers. For each of its 
salesmen, the National Biscuit Co. 
has provided the leather-bound cata- 
log showing in color the various prod- 
ucts and packages. 
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turned our horses out to pasture. 
They will insist on a proper educa- 
tional program in which an appren- 
tice salesman will be taught the dif- 
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ference between a loaf of bread and 
a bale of hay. He will have a com- 
plete understanding of his company’s 
policy; be indoctrinated in at least 
the simple methods of a _ proper 
presentation of his products; be 
taught to merchandise the complete 
line and how to keep in touch with 
new business possibilities; -under- 
stand that every time he passes a 
nonstop he admits he is just a huck- 
ster and delivery man. 

In our humble opinion our industry 
has no greater problem today than 
that of overcoming these deficiencies 
in sales training. Are we really devel- 
oping salesmen, or are we still ped- 
dlers? As we entitled on our per- 
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formance and progress to be driving 
modern equipment, or should we 
harness up old Dobbin and be our- 
selves again? 
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SOUTHWEST BAKERS ASSN. 
PLANS 1950 CONVENTION 


AMARILLO, TEXAS —The 1950 
convention of the Southwest Bakers 
Assn. will be held May 20-23 at the 
Herring Hotel here. This was decided 
at a recent meeting here of the board 
of governors of the association, ac- 
cording to an announcement by C. R. 
Rowley, Rowley Baking Co., Santa 
Fe, N.M., president of the group. 
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GRAHAM CRACKER ORIGINATOR 
HAS 90th BIRTHDAY 


BUFFALO—The originator of the 
graham cracker and several other 
varieties of crackers and_ cakes, 
Charles M. Dake, Sr., observed his 
90th birthday in his home here last 
month. Mr. Dake, who was engaged 
in the baking industry with several 
leading companies for 30 years, re- 
tired from the trade 19 years ago. He 








won a national reputation as_ the 
man who developed the graham 
cracker. 

rr su enema 
Neal Mann, Mann Baking Co., 


Amarillo, was named general chair- 
man for the convention with R. T. 
Howle, General Mills, Inc., Amarillo, 
to serve as co-chairman and program 
chairman. Chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee will be Charles New- 
man, Holsum Baking Co., Amarillo. 
Registration and reservation chair- 
man elected was Odie Carr, Mead 
Baking Co., Amarillo, and N. H. Cobb, 
Cobb’s Bakery, Amarillo, was named 
chairman of the greeters’ committee. 
Mrs. R. T. Howle was appointed chair- 
man of the ladies’ committee. 

J. R. L. Kilgore, Kilgore Sales Co., 
Albuquerque, N.M., is secretary- 
treasurer of the association. 
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Bakery Goods 
From Miami 
Fiown to Brazil 


A genuine taste of back-home cook- 
ing is being given American travelers 
in far-off Belem, Brazil. 

Bread, cakes and pastries from the 
Fuchs Baking Co., Miami, are now 
being served at the Hotel Grande, one 
of Pan American World Airways’ 
chain of guest houses in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

Clippers fly two freshly baked ship- 
ments a week from Miami to Belem, 
2,883 miles away. 

It seems that the Hotel Grande 
baker had not been altogether pleased 
with the results he was getting with 
Brazilian flour. Since U.S. flour can- 
not be shipped into Brazil; PAA 
solved the dilemma by flying in the 
finished product. 








BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW PRETZEL PLANT 

BLUFFTON, IND.—The Pretzel 
Bitz Corp. has opened a new plant 
here with a daily production of cap- 
acity of 15,000 lb. C. S. Budge Mead, 
president of the firm, said the new 
plant features several new manufac- 
turing processes. 









A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 
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The, Baker and 
the Grocer 


Walter H. Hopkins director of the 
Bakers of America Program, was the 
author of an article in the Decem- 
ber issue of the National Grocers Bul- 
letin entitled, “The Grocer and the 
Baker Are Getting Together.” The 
article outlines the importance of 
bakery products sales to the grocer 


and tells of the promotional work be- 
objective of in- 


ing done with the 
creasing the con- 
sumption of bak- 
ery foods. 

“The relation- 
ship between 
baker and grocer 
has never been 
stronger nor bet- 
ter that it is to- 
day,” the article 
stated. “There 
will be a contin- 
ued effort on the 
part of the Amer- 





ican baker to 

make this rela- 

tionship even Bil Lingren 
closer and stronger in the years to 


come, thus creating a greater atmos- 


phere of prosperity for both these 
truly basic, truly American indus- 
tries.” 

The National Grocers Bulletin is 


the official publication of the Nation- 
al Association of Retail Grocers. 


The Baker and 
the Motor Truck 


The baking industry is honored as 
a major truck-using industry on a 
page of the 1950 calendar of the 
White Motor Co. The six pages of 
the calendar are designed to tell an 











FOREIGN STUDENT—Isaac Berman 
(left) of Jerusalem, Israel, is now 
studying the baking trade at Dun- 
woody Baking School in M:nneapol-s. 
He is shown above with an instruc- 


tor, Ernest W. Johnson, who is ex- 
plaining the procedure for scoring 
bread. 
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fee 


role of motor 
America’s 


overall story of the 
trucks in contributing to 
high standard of living. 
“Everywhere every day” is 
the title of the composite pictorial 
presentation on the baking industry. 
The scene shows a tractor and semi- 
trailer backed up to the shipping 
platform of a mill. Below, the cap- 
tion reads: “Farmers, millers and the 
baking industry perform the daily 
miracle of supplying the nation’s 
fresh, enriched bread and baked goods 
delivered by motor truck.” 


The Baker and 


the Law 

Adolph Neuburger, St. Paul, baker, 
sends along a clipping that proves the 
baker has received tremendous re- 
spect through history in the eyes of 
the law. It reports: 

“An old German law book stipu- 
lated that the murderer of a baker 
should be punished by a fine three 
times as severe as the murderer of 
an ordinary man. The early Greeks 
considered the baker such an impor- 
tant man in the community that they 
made every baker eligible for the po- 
sition of Senator. Bakers were known 
as foremen in the early times in 
England because they were consid- 
ered first rank citizens. In Rome, if 
a citizen married a baker’s daughter, 
he was required by law to become 
a baker himself.”’ 

And all this was before the cur- 
rent Bakers of America Program was 
started with one of the objectives 
being to enhance the bakers’ standing 
in the eyes of the consuming public. 


Foreign Student 
at Dunwoody 


Isaac Berman of Jerusalem, Isracl. 
is now studying the baking trace at 
Dunwoody Baking School in M’‘nne- 
apolis. Bread is the main product 
made at his father’s ba'ery in Jeru- 
salem, Mr. Berman says. He came 
to the U.S. in 1946 to study English, 
and is now hard at work learning the 
baking trade. Besides taking the 
course in bread and rolls, he plans to 
take the cake and pastry course, as 
his father’s bakery also makes these 
products. The Berman bakery in Jer- 
usalem serves the city area and also 
outlying suburbs. 

Interested in learning the latest in 
baking methods, Mr. Berman hopes 
to supplement his Dunwoody train- 
ing with some experience in modern 
wholesale shops in New York before 
going back to Jerusalem. Then he 
plans to put into practice the modern 
baking methods learned here, and to 
work with the men in his father’s 
shop in applying new baking pro- 
cedures. 


The Ultimate in 


Premiums 
Ted Kunde, secretary of the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers Assn., Denver, re- 
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ports that he recently heard of “the 
ultimate in premium deals.”’ 

“Don Fiene, sales manager for 
Sally Ann Bread Co., in Grand Junc- 
tion, had to step in the other day 
and deliver a truckload of bread,” 
Ted reports in a recent issue of the 
association’s news bulletin. ‘Pulling 
out a box of bread, Don noticed his 
ring had lost the diamond (valued at 
several hundred dollars). After scrap- 
ing around the bottom of his truck 
he finally gave up finding it. 

“Imagine his happiness, when a 
few days later a customer called and 
wanted to know when the Sally Ann 
Bread Co. had started giving away 
diamonds. They had found it, wrapped 
in a loaf of bread. 

“Page Mr. Ripley!” 
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healthy conditions in the mouth. We 
know that neglected dental conditions 
can affect the general health of an 
individual. It is surprising the extent 
of neglect found in the examination 
of large numbers of workers. Some 
interesting results of dental studies 
among workers in several industries 
have been published—we -earnestly 
hope that this specialized examina- 
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tion procedure will spread more rap- 
idly than in the past. 

3. Mass chest x-ray programs help 
to discover tuberculosis, still one of 
our worst killers. We cannot hope to 
bring this disease under control unless 
we find the active cases and prevent 
the spread of the disease to nonin- 
fected individuals. The food indus- 
tries, by virtue of the products han- 
dled, should be the leaders in tubercu- 
losis case-finding programs. 

During the past few years an inten- 
sified drive has been developed to 
conduct mass x-ray examination pro- 
grams among industrial workers. 
Hundreds of thousands of men and 
women have been examined with the 
use of miniature films—the photo- 
fluographic equipment in mobile units. 
Many of the states have had this 
service available to their industries 
through the use of such equipment by 
the state health departments, the 
city health departments, the anti- 
tuberculosis associations and the U.S. 
Public Health Service. Let those of 
you in the food industries be the first 
to request this service. 

4. Venereal disease control pro- 
grams. What we have said of tuber- 
culosis case-finding presrams is true 
of the venereal diseases. Infectious 
cases must be found and properly 
treated to prevent the spread of the 
disease. Venereal diseases are more 
prevalent in some states than in oth- 
ers—that fact should not influence 
the vigor of finding those persons in- 
fected. Those states with a low ve- 
nereal disease rate have a tendency 
to become complacent in their case- 
finding activities and may actually 
do less proportionately to prevent 
the spread of the disease than in the 
other states that know their rate is 
high and are consequently doing a 
good control job. 

Venereal diseases should not be a 
bar to employment unless in an infec- 
tious stage. The employer who thus 
unnecessarily discriminates against 
workers with noninfectious venereal 
diseases is not only interfering with 


(Continued on page 70) 








PROMOTES BAKING 


INDUSTRY—R. R. Zimmerman, 





left, Cahokia 


Flour Co., St. Louis, is shown as he appeared as guest with Gil Newsome 
on “The Baker’s Broadcast” heard every Friday morning over radio 
station KWK, St. Louis. The Cahokia Flour Co.’s recent campaign to 
stimulate consumer trade for the baking industry of Greater St. Louis 
resulted in distribution of over 15,000 tickets to two leading St. Louis 
drive-in theaters. Free tickets were given by the company to all bakers 
who, in turn, gave them to any person repeating the slogan, “Let Your 
Baker Do Your Baking.” The campaign increased store traffic, built a 
tremendous amount of good-will, and introduced many new customers 
to bakers throughout the Greater St. Louis area. The Cahokia firm has 
just finished its first 26 weeks of “Your Baker’s Broadcast” and has 
signed a new 52-week contract. The broadcast features special holiday 
suggestions, and gives reasons why women should buy from their baker. 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 
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Many Bakeries Humanize Their 
Labor Relations by the 
Use of House Organs 


By George J. Emrich 
Emrich Baking Co.. Minneapolis 


NE of the most startling enig- 
O mas of modern business is its 

frequent failure to sell itself 
to its own employees. Why do we 
employers lament the ignorance and 
indifference of some of our heip, but 
never lift a finger to enlarge their 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article on employee magazines 
is another by George J. Emrich, man- 
ager of the Emrich Baking Co., Min- 
neapolis, and contributing editor of 
The American Baker. It is not the 
cost, but rather the contents of a 
house organ that is important, Mr. 
Emrich points out. “If a man reads 
the facts about his company, he will 
know that he has a stake in its suc- 
cess, a share in its defeats,” Mr. Em- 
rich says in the article. “He will 
want his team to win.” The article 
should be “must” reading for every 
bakery owner and manager, particu- 
larly if he has not yet investigated 
the possibilities of a house organ. 


a Og Oc 


knowledge? We bakers have an in- 
spiring story for our personnel. Why 
not tell it? 

Many bakeries have already begun 
to humanize their labor relations by 
the use of employee magazines. The 
cost of such a publication, some- 
times called a house organ, is quite 
low. It may range from a one-page, 
mimeographed news letter to a glossy, 
lithograpned booklet. Strangely 
enough, however, it is not the cost 
of it that is important, but rather the 
contents. Everybody likes to be on 
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ART FOR HOUSE ORGANS—Above 
is an example of a cartoon editorial 
which adds to the appearance of a 
house organ and at the same time 
gets across an important message. 
The drawing was made by Janis 
Emrich. 





a team. If a man reads the facts 
about his company, he will know that 
he has a stake in its success, a share 
in its defeats. He will want his team 
to win. 

This is not to suggest that an em- 
ployee magazine should be one long 
sermon. On the contrary, company 
messages should be short and sweet. 
If the employee suspects that he is 
the target of a barrage of think- 
pieces, coldly calculated to sway his 
judgment, he will soon shut you 
from his mind. He is an American 
worker, proud of his rights to inde- 
pendent thought. Your open accept- 
ance of this fact will remove many 
obstacles. 


Suggested Subjects 


Below is a list of suggested subject 
matter for house organs, some of 
which each employee should find in- 
teresting. 

(1} News of bowling teams, base- 
ball games, etc. 

(2) Plant news, marriages, births, 
deaths, etc. 

(3) Humorous events during the 
month. 

(4) Official announcements. 

(5) Company editorials. 

(6) Recognition of employee ac- 
complishments. 

(7) Promotion of health and safety. 

(8) News of company plans, sales 
programs, new products. 

(9) Prizes for suggestion contests. 

(10) Birthdays of employees, and 
length of service records. 

The above gives some idea of the 
possibilities of an employee maga- 
zine. The first problem, however, in 
getting one started is to find an edi- 
tor. Usually there is someone in the 
personnel who has a flair for this 
work, preferably not in the manage- 
ment. This man or woman can then 
enlist. the aid of reporters from each 
department. It is his job to assem- 
ble, edit and write the material for 
the issue, as well as to “wheedle”’ 
news from contributors. 

If the company has a duplicating 
machine, it helps to keep the cost of 
publication low. Otherwise there is 
usually a printer ip the community 
who has economic ways to tran- 
scribe it for you. Some direct mail 
advertising concerns make a_ busy 
sideline out of printing house organs. 
Their advice and facilities can aid 
immensely in making each issue more 
engaging to the reader. They also 
contribute a professional touch in de- 
sign and in color of paper and ink. 


Names Are Interesting 


It should be remembered that most 
people get a stimulus out of seeing 
their name in print. The average em- 
ployee will be more eager to read a 
magazine if it contains his own name 
or those of his acquaintances. Such 
items as the following evoke interest: 

“The Louis Jones are glad to have 
their baby, Jeanne, at home with 
them for the first time. The baby 
weighed only two pounds at birth, 
and remained in the hospital until 
it gained normal weight. Guess she 
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The Importance of Employee Magazines 
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CARTOON WITH MESSAGE—Here is an example of a cartoon with 
an editorial message that adds to the value of a house organ. It proves 
the old Chinese adage that “one picture is worth ten thousand words.” 
The art work was done by Janis Emrich. 





won't be a heavyweight like her 
Daddy. We're only kidding, Louis!” 

“The wrapping department has a 
new member, “Gladys Miller. Wel- 
come to our mailing list, Gladys. We 
hope you like us.” 

“That was no fire in the finishing 
department last week. It was just 
Billy Trent in a colossal blush when 
the boys asked about his marriage 
plans.” 

Employee editorials add a touch 
of color to the magazine, too. Most 
people have a favorite subject they 
yearn to give the world. They wel- 
come the opportunity to see it in 
print. If the editor is alert he can 
coax one employee each month to 
pen such an editorial. Titles range 
from “Cigarette Moochers” to “The 
Guys Who Mess Up the Lunchroom” 
and “Courtesy to Fellow-workers,” 
and so forth. The only restriction 
should be that it be short and to the 
point. Moral lessons, needless to say, 
are received in better grace from a 
co-worker than from management. 


If some member of the plant has 
a talent for drawing, the editor 
should be able to press him into 
service far cartoons. (See accompany- 
ing examples.) Drawings, however, 
should be kept general enough for 
family consumption. Malicious humor, 
in cartoon or in text, has no place 
in the house organ. Photographs of 
veteran employees or of children lend 
a warmth to the publication, as well 
as making it of some permanent 
interest. 

A Few Taboos 

There are a few taboos that are 
worth mentioning. Irregularity of 
publication date makes for less sus- 
tained readership. It is better to 
avoid race, religion and politics as 
subject matter. Well-worn subjects 
such as the coming of spring, sum- 
mer, autumn and winter make for 
slumber among the readers, and 
canned essays on Washington’s Birth- 
day or Lincoln’s, dead heroes, or an- 
niversaries of remote events—all 
these are better left to other publi- 
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eations. Undignified or scurrilous 
nicknames frequently offend their 
owner and his family when in print. 
Most cutting of all affronts is the 
occasional misspelling of an em- 
ployee’s name. 

Any bakers interested in publish- 
ing an employee magazine can reap 
a host of ideas from the house or- 
gans published by other bakeries. A 
number of pamphlets on the _ sub- 
ject, moreover, have been printed by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
They can be secured by writing to 
that company care of Policyholders 
Service Bureau. 

Some idea of the appeal of certain 
subjects in an employee magazine 
can be derived from an independent 
survey taken at the Emrich Baking 
Co. a few months ago. This survey 
was of the opinions of the employees, 
handled by an outsider, in order that 
none would be afraid to speak freely. 

One of the questions was: “Do you 
read the magazine ‘Hot Off the 
Oven?’ Yes. No. If you read it, please 
mark the parts you like best.” 

The votes ran thus: 

Men Women Total 
13 4 


Re er 17 
PE an S aa ek etecea emo ond 16 6 22 
Information on com- 

pany progress ...... 18 10 28 
Credit Union news ... 14 9 3 
Articles on sports .... 24 { 28 
Employees’ editorials . 24 13 37 


It is noted that ‘employees’ edi- 
torials’ gained the most votes, while 
“information on company progress” 
and “articles on sports” tied for sec- 
ond with 28 votes each. These tallies 
are not conclusive, however, because 
only inside workers were queried in 
this survey. The question about gos- 
sip might have been answered more 
enthusiastically if it had been phrased 
as “news of other employees.” There 
is a slightly undesirable shade to the 
word “gossip” that may have made 
people more reluctant to show ap- 
proval of it. 

The employer who publishes a mag- 
azine for his employees should take 
care to make it their magazine, not 
his. In this age, when the business 
man has been widely painted as a 
sinister character, he is apt to find 
his statements viewed with skepti- 
cism by his own personnel. This is 
understandable, for he has rarely 
set out conscientiously to dispel such 
suspicions. Now in his new-found zeal, 








HANDY SAMPLE—An uptrend in 
the use of small cellophane-wrapped 
samples of bread is reported by The 
Dobeckmun Co., Cleveland, Ohio, con- 
verter, printer and laminator of films 
and foils. Pictured above are typical 
bags passed out at food shows, fairs 
and other public events. Usually a 
company orders a bag with the exact 
design used on its full-size package. 
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BAKERY HOUSE ORGANS—Many bakeries have begun 
to humanize their labor relations by the use of employee 
magazines. Above are some from pages of representa- 
tive bakery house organs. Included are publications of 


Emrich Baking 


Co., Minneapolis; 
South Miami, Fla.; Walter Freund Bread Co., St. Louis; 
Williams Baking Co., Scranton, Pa., and 


Baking Co., Minneapolis. 


Fuchs Baking Co., 


Zinsmaster 





he sometimes tries to destroy moun- 
tains of ignorance with one swift 
blow. It would be better to content 
himself with a restrained campaign 
of presenting the truth in easily di- 
gested amounts. 

Larger companies find simple 
charts are effective. They bring a 
message at a glance. They can be 
fashioned in terms familiar to the 
man with no background of heavy 
reading. For example, one bakery 
presents a yearly picture of a loaf 
of bread, subdivided into slices that 
represent, by their size, the costs 
of material, labor, advertising, de- 
preciation and other costs, as well 
as the slim slice that remains as 
profit. This represents a complex idea 
in a form that can be grasped in a 
short minute. 

Since some ideas are not adaptable 
to chart form, the employer must 
sometimes resort to editorials. Such 
messages should never exceed 200 
words; the shorter they are the bet- 
ter. They should be confined to one 
main idea, expressed forcefully and 
simply. 

The writer once asked an educator 
to analyze his own company maga- 
zine for readability. (The readability 
test has been designed by newspa- 
pers and magazines to find if they 
are writing in terms their readers 
absorb easily.) Much to my surprise 
I found that our house organ was 
written largely at the college level. 
A quick study of the educational 
background of many of the employees 
revealed that much of our material 
must have gone unread. 

This does not imply that all com- 
plex subjects must be avoided in the 
house organ, or that the average 
working man has not the intelligence 
to grasp them. You will be surprised 
at this capacity to absorb informa- 
tion. 

It does mean, however, that you 
must reduce the subject matter to 
terms common in their daily life, 
just as you ask your attorney to 
explain legal matters in words you 
use each day. 

There are many subjects proper 
for such editorials. A few of them 
are: 

(1) Where profits go after taxes. 

(2) The depreciation and obsoles- 
cence of machinery. 

(3) Sanitation and health regula- 
tions. 

(4) Safety. 

(5) Competition as it affects the 
employee. 


Since all such matter makes rather 
arid reading, it is better that it be 
handled sparingly. It is more likely 
to be read if it is interposed between 
more liberal portions of gossip and 
humor. After all, many shrewd ad- 
vertising men tickle the public with 
28 minutes of jokes and music, to 
gain their ear for two minutes of 
selling. Since their methods are 
proved successful with your em- 
ployees, it is likely you can use a 
similar approach to sell teamwork to 
them. Factual material of this nature 
is sometimes more readily received, 
too, if it is submitted by a depart- 
ment “reporter” in his own words 
and manner. The charge of bias is 
less likely to be leveled against him 
than it would be against a top ex- 
ecutive. 


In summary, then, the house organ 
should be a magazine of the em- 
ployee. Each reader is interested pri- 
marily in himself. The magazine 
should be mailed to his home, to be 
read by himself and his family at 
leisure. It should concern himself, 
his future and his company. It is 
only natural later for him to realize 
that these three things are bound 
together. When he does, you may 
find him a more interested worker, a 
willing member of a willing team. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 














MASTER BAKER FLOUR MILLS LTD. 


VANCOUVER — CANADA 
Millers and Exporters of all types of flour 
CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 
CANADIAN HARD WINTER WHEAT 
CANADIAN SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
MACARONI MANUFACTURERS * 


CANNERS 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 


















WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 
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Finer, better bread requires a pre- 
like 


these Star brands, made from selected 


mium quality flour ...a flour 







wheats with expert craftsmanship. 





The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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(Continued from page 66) 


the control of those diseases but is 
also creating bad labor relations 
which may never be erased. 

5. Unfortunately, comparatively few 
industries have inaugurated programs 
for immunizing against some of the 
contagious diseases, such as small- 
pox, diphtheria and typhoid. We seem 
to be satisfied that immunizing the 
young child against these diseases is 
enough. We have an idea that this 
childhood immunity will continue 
throughout our lifetime. This im- 
munity may not persist at all and 
when adults develop these so-called 
childhood diseases, they may be ex- 
tremely serious and become epidemic 
in nature. Let us urge you strongly 
to endorse an immunization program 
in your plant—your local public 
health department will be happy to 
cooperate. 

6. First-aid, nursing and medical 
services are those in-plant health 
services which progressive manage- 
ment has found so valuable. Minor 
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repairs and adjustments keep the 
machines in your factories running 
smoothly and efficiently and prevent 
major’ break-downs and replacements. 
Just so, the human machine, your 
most valuable asset, may require oc- 
casional attention to check a minor 
flaw before a serious disability can 
occur. 
First-aid Facilities 


Every industry, down to the small- , 


est should at least have adequate 
first-aid facilities administered by 
someone trained for that purpose. 
If this is not required by law in your 
state, it should be. Industries with 
250 or more employees should have 
an adequately equipped first-aid dis- 
pensary preferably under the super- 
vision of a graduate registered nurse 
—in a full-time or part-time capac- 
ity, depending upon the size of the 
plant and the hazards of the jobs. 
Part-time nursing can be obtained 
either through the local visiting nurs- 
ing association, if your city has one, 
or by three or four smaller plants 
hiring one nurse to spend certain hours 
each day in each plant, depending 
on the needs and the number of work- 


(Continued on page 72) 











103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
1.OTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING C Y. 
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"| GUARANTEE THE QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY OF EVERY SACK OF 
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Quaker Bakers Flour!” 


The famous Quaker name—and a hard-and-fast 
guarantee—are back of every sack of Quaker Bakers 


Flour you buy. And every sack contains what today’s 
changing baking formulas, and modern high-speed 
operations, demand in a short patent flour. 


Quaker’s uniform quality is the result of strictest 


wheat selection... 


modern milling under the 


high standards of The Quaker Oats Company... 
and constant laboratory checks for absolute de- 
pendability and trouble-free performance. 


Get the facts today, by calling, writing or wiring... 








INSTITUTE 





Mills at: 


7 The Quaker Qals (Ompany 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Cedar Rapids, le.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Is this the man who ages your flour? 


\ HILL your flour is pounding along the rails, maybe 
it’s aging and maybe it isn’t. Temperature makes a big 
difference. Ventilation affects the process. So does time. 


After the flour arrives, how much longer should you store 
it before you can safely use it... two days, ten days, two 
weeks? The engineer can’t tell you. He'll deliver the goods, 
but don't expect him to age your flour! 


If you are haunted by the risk of green flour upsetting 
production, switch to bin-aged flour. It comes to you fully 
aged, ready for immediate use. It saves inventory, storage 
space, investment. Most important, it takes a big worry 
off your mind. 


Recause bin-aged flour is always ready, always uniform, 
you can overlap production from one lot of flour to the 
next without the slightest misgiving. Production continues 





at high speed because each sack is exactly like every other, 
each one always acts the same. 


The secret of bin-aged flour’s advantage is controlled 
milling, controlled aging. With a storage capacity of 
50,000 cwt. of flour in its aging plant, Atkinson can make 
long continuous runs of each grade of flour, which gives 
ample opportunity to adjust the operation to  split-hair 
accuracy. Result: precise uniformity. 


Aging takes place in the bins under strict time and tem- 
perature controls. The flour is triple-aerated — before, 
during and after the storage period. 


If you want to be sure your flour is aged, aerated and 
uniform for smooth handling through your machines 
and perfect baking results 


it's BIN-AGED*. 


switch to Atkinson’s 


. §. Pat.. Of. 


*Trademark Reg. | 
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FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








WINDMILL TO BE RESTORED— 
The chamber of commerce of Smith 
Center, Kansas, plans to restore an 
old wind gristmill that was moved 
there from Reamsville in 1938 by 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. Its 
sails and arms were long gone. Smith 
Center intended to restore them, but 
World War II interfered. Now the 
project will get under way again. 

The Reamsville mill is shown in 
the picture as it 
appeared when it 
was in operation. 
Built in the early 
eighties, it was 
one of five such 
mills, so the record 
stands, which dot- 
ted the plains of 
Kansas in that 
day. 

Charles Calkin, 
a Kingman attor- 
ney, recalls how the mill looked and 
wonders if anyone can be found who 
knows how to restore the sails. He 
recalls that they were made of can- 
vas and so arranged that they could 
be rolled up while the wheel was 
turning. Several sections of this can- 
vas were attached to the framework 
fastened to each arm: At one edge 
of the canvas was a roller and near 
the hub of the wheel on each arm 
a device that turned the rollers, al- 
lowing for exposure of more or less 
sail, depending on the velocity of the 
wind and the power needed by the 
mill. 





@ Several years ago Mrs. Alda J. 
Bennett, daughter of the mill build- 
er, told her recollections of her fa- 
ther’s old Dutch mill. 

“Much of the charm of Holland 
is found in the rotating silhouettes of 
its windmills,” she wrote then. “They 
fill the air with movement. And it 
was thus with father’s mill, which 
he began planning as soon as he set- 
tled in Smith County. 

“With this in mind, he cut a pair 
of burrs out of native stone. Until a 
very few years ago one of those 
homemade burrs could still be seen. 
It formed the stepping stone at the 
west door of the mill when it stood 
at Reamsville. 

“Timbers for this graceful old 
Kansas structure were hewn 
from native trees and whatever 
logs could be found that would 
square up to the desired sizes. 
“Most of this timber was cut dur- 

ing the winter of 1881-82 by my 
father and uncle. Some of the heavy 
logs they sawed by hand with what 


was called a whip-saw. 

“There was no machine in the 
country for cutting timber, and had 
there been, there was no money to 


pay for such work. 


© “The timber was first hauled to a 
location just about a mile north of 


the later site. Reamsville was then 
on the ridge northeast of its pres- 
ent location, and while the first store 


was of frame, the other buildings, 


including three residences and a 
blacksmith shop, were of sod, which 
gave it the nickname Sod Town. Wa- 
ter being scarce here prospecting 
was done and.an abundance found at 
the site later chosen for the mill. The 
town was then moved there in the 
spring of 1882. 

“The old mill was octagonal in 
shape, 40 feet in diameter at the 
bottom, tapering to 18 feet at 
the top. Its height was 42 feet 
to the turntable, 54 to the top 
of the roof from the foundation 
stones. 

“Father sharpened his homemade 
burrs by hand, too, using a small iron 
pick very sharp on both ends, tap- 
ping the burrs with this tool. In this 
way the burrs were made to grind 
corn meal perfectly. 

“The huge fans had a spread of 
60 feet. They had a sail cloth that 
could be spread and taken up as 
the wind velocity got higher or low- 
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er. The tail wheel was 10 feet in 
diameter. 


@® “The building was five stories high 
and shingled from top to bottom. 
On the first floor was father’s work 
room and the office and some of the 
machinery used in operating the 
burrs. On the second floor were 
the burrs and other machinery. Third 
and fourth floors were mostly grain 
bins and the top or fifth floor was 
more machinery. This is where was 
found the large wheel with wooden 
cogs, all made by my father. When 
the mill was first built grain was 
elevated from the first floor by hand. 

“In the spring of ’83 the mill was 
started. It had been predicted that 
the project would be a failure; that 
sufficient power and speed could not 
be secured to pull those burrs and 
grind corn meal. But when the mill 
was finally ready and did start to 
grind meal and feed successfully, it 
was the wonder of the country and 
grain came from considerable dis- 
tances. 

“Grain was hauled by teams, of 
course, and some came from such 
distances that the trip consumed 
more than a day. Corn meal and gra- 


ham flour were ground on shares, 
and the corn meal was said to be 
of such excellent quality that it was 
sold in all adjoining towns in Kan- 
sas, in Riverton and Franklin, Neb., 
and was shipped to other states, too. 

“The first fans were blown off 

by a severe blizzard and wind 

storm that struck suddenly, Jan. 

12, 1887. The main shaft to which 

the fans were fastened was a 

white elm log, squared to 24 

inches. It broke where it was 

rounded for the bearing and the 
fans, all four of them, came 
down. 

“During the following summer fa- 
ther rebuilt this from pine timber 
that had to be especially ordered and 
hauled up from Gaylord, a distance 
of 25 miles. 

“It was a beautiful sight to see 
that mill in operation, the huge fans 
rotating, the shadows of the meadow 
growing longer as evening came on 
and as they swept lazily over the 
green.” 

Charles Schwarz, builder of the 
Reamsville mill, was born in Ger- 
many Dec. 14, 1840. When he was 
nearly 89 he died. His daughter had 
wished, in her reminiscences of a few 
years ago, that the mill could be a 
monument to his memory. 

e®e@ @ 

One of the most interesting things 
about the tortilla, declares the Mex- 
ico City newsmagazine Tiempo, is 
that the food is an inescapable part 
of Mexican life. “Corn tortillas are 
the happiness of the rural dweller 
and the strong ties that bind them to 
their native land,” Tiempo rhapso- 
dizes. “Their preparation and sale 
also offer characteristics peculiar to 
the town dweller. The sonorous hand- 
pattings of the tortilla makers, to- 
gether with the crowing of the roos- 
ters, mark the arrival of the new day. 
In the big festivals of the people the 
tortilla makers congregate beneath 
old town portals to process the dough 
as a happy prelude to the fiesta. And 
afterward during the entire day the 
sale of tortillas never stops as neigh- 
bors and outsiders join in eating the 
popular food.” 
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ers to be served. The cost of this part- 
time nursing service is prorated by 
the participating plants, according to 
the hours spent in each one. 


Need for Nurses 


The larger the plant, the greater 
is the need for one or more full-time 
nurses. The industrial nurse’ is no 
longer just a finger wrapper—she is 
the key person in an industrial health 
program. She is the watchman of 
plant sanitation. She can do much 
to promote better hygiene and health 
habits among the employees. She is 
an important promoter of safety and 
many other activities that create the 
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good will and confidence of the em- 
ployees and keep them on the job. 
Show me the plant where top man- 
agement is not only sold on the nurs- 
ing service but also takes a personal 
interest in the nursing program and 
I will show you a plant with good la- 
bor relations, less turnover and less 
absenteeism. The effect of those con- 
ditions on production costs is obvious. 


Plant Dispensary 


A plant dispensary with one or 
more nurses on the staff can perform 
the most efficient health service when 
a physician is in direct charge of 
that department. The doctor may be 
employed on a part-time or a full- 
time basis, again based on the size 
of the plant and the health problems 
of the industry. The medical director 
has the full responsibility for all 
phases of the health program in the 
plant he serves. It is his duty to issue 
signed standing orders for the guid- 
ance of the nurse or nurses in the 
medical department. Qualified physi- 
cians in such capacities have rendered 
outstanding services in protecting 
health and promoting better health 
of the employees. 


A plant physician should have full 
knowledge of industrial health haz- 
ards and problems—he should know 
industrial processes. He should make 
periodic visits to all plant depart- 
ments to insure that the health needs 
of the workers are properly cared for. 
A physician who neglects this phase 
of his duties is not contributing the 
full measure of service expected of 
him. 

Industrial medical practice is a dis- 
tinct and technical specialty—much 
depends upon the qualifications of the 
plant doctor in making the health 
services beneficial and profitable or 
merely providing a “front.” 


Trained Personnel 


Trained medical personnel are be- 
coming available—many of our larg- 


_er medical colleges are teaching in- 


dustrial medicine to the students or 
providing post-graduate courses for 
those wishing to enter this type of 
practice. There is every indication 
that this trend in providing medical 
services for industrial establishments 
will increase in scope to include more 
plants, particularly the smaller ones 
on a part-time basis. 

In setting up a health program in 
your plant or extending the exist- 
ing one, be sure to obtain the help 
and counsel of state and national or- 
ganizations qualified for this purpose. 
Your local industrial hygiene service, 
the State Medical Society, the Indus- 
trial Health Council of the American 
Medical Assn., the Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation at Pittsburgh, the Na- 
tional Manufacturers Assn., the Na- 
tional Safety Council, the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Industrial 
Hygiene Division of the U.S. Public 
Health Service are some of those 
agencies ready to serve you. 

Thus, industrial sanitation covers 
a multitude of health problems and 
services. It is impossible to clearly 
separate one from the other. The dis- 
cussion offered here is not intended 
to apply only to the large corpora- 
tion—it can be and has been effec- 
tively used by the smaller plants. 

You in the food industry have a 
particular incentive to apply these 
measures to your own plants. The food 
industry is to be congratulated on the 
over-all job it has done. Unfortunate- 
ly there is still much room for im- 
provement, particularly in the smaller 
establishments. It can be done. It is 
up to you... 
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AIB Graduation 





(Continued from page 10) 
Greig Harrison, president, and George 


LD. Eagan, secretary-treasurer, gave 
the farewell greetings for the stu- 


dent body. DeWayne W. Peterson 
presented Mr. Walmsley with the 
class gift. 


Graduation certificates were dis- 
tributed by Howard O. Hunter, AIB 
executive vice president, with the 
assistance of William Walmsley and 
William Prouty. 

¥ 
Class Officers Elected 

CHICAGO — G. Greig Harrison, 
Harrison Bros., Ltd., Montreal, Que., 
was recently elected president of the 
55th baking class of the American 
Institute of Baking. George D. Eagan, 
Purity Bakeries, Pana, Ill., was elect- 
ed secretary-treasurer. 

John E. Morrill, president of the 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., and 
a director of the AIB Alumni Assn., 
presided at the election. 

Mr. Harrison has had five years of 
baking experience, principally in 
bread production. He is associated 
with Harrison Bros., Ltd., “The Pom 
Bakers,” of Montreal, and will re- 
turn to that bakery after graduation. 

Mr. Eagan has been associated with 
the baking industry for many years. 
For the past 16 years he has been 
employed by Purity Bakeries in Pana, 
where he has had a supervisory posi- 
tion for the last 10 years. Following 
graduation from the AIB school, Mr. 
Eagan will return to the Purity Bak- 
eries plant in Pana. 
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EIGHT WISCONSIN BAKERS 
CITED FOR CONTEMPT 


APPLETON, WIS. — Representa- 
tives of eight bakeries which have 
been supplying the Krambo Food 
Stores, Inc., have been found guilty 
in contempt of court by Michael G. 
Eberlein, circuit judge, for their fail- 
ure to testify before State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture representatives 
in a hearing Sept. 8. The office man- 
ager of the Krambo firm also was 
cited for contempt. 

The hearing had been held on 
charges that the state’s Fair Trade 
Standards Act had been violated by 
the bakeries in the sale of bakery 
goods to the chain store. The Krambo 
chain operates 17 stores throughout 
Wisconsin and has headquarters in 
Appleton. 

Those found in contempt were John 
M. Cronen, Molan’s Bakery, Inc., 
Sheboygan; Richard P. Metz, Ger- 
dardt-Quality Baking Co., Inc., Fond 
du Lac; Oscar Dick, Dick Bros. Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., Manitowoc; Urban Mar- 
heine, Heiss Bakery, Inc., Oshkosh; 
Clarence A. Loomans, Bake-Rite Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., Stevens Point; Frank 
Sindelaar, Sindelaar Baking Co., Inc., 
Manitowoc; Louis J. Hanquart, Cobb’s 
Sunlit Bakery, Inc., Green Bay; H. W. 
Nelson, Purity Baking Co., Oshkosh, 
and Robert Ballou, Appleton, office 
manager for Krambo. 

The case grew out of a complaint 
placed by the assistant attorney gen- 
eral in behalf of the Department of 
Agriculture, charging the food chain 
had “demanded and received secret 
rebates, refunds and commissions and 
unearned discounts” as a condition of 
patronizing the bakeries. Those who 
were called as witnesses in Septem- 
ber refused to be sworn and to tes- 
tify. They maintained that, having 
offered at a previous hearing to per- 
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mit the agriculture department to 
enter a cease and desist order re- 
straining the bakeries from giving re- 
bates and Krambo’s from accepting 
them, that the department was not 
entitled to proceed further by exam- 
ining witnesses. 

The department took the matter to 
circuit court asking for an order for 
witnesses to testify in respect to the 
alleged violations of the Fair Trade 
Standards Act. 

“The administrative functions of 
government cannot be frustrated by 
the procedure invoked in this case,” 
Judge Eberlein said in his decision, 
advising the department to prepare 
orders finding the witnesses guilty of 
contempt and fix time and place 
where they may appear to be sworn 
and be given-an opportunity to purge 
themselves of the contempt by an- 
swering pertinent questions put to 
them. 
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MERCK & CO. ANNOUNCES 
NEW ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Thiamine mono- 
nitrate is now being used as the 
source of vitamin B; in all vitamin 
mixtures for flour enrichment manu- 
factured and distributed by Merck & 
Co., manufacturing chemists. 

In an announcement issued by the 
company, it was stated that thiamine 
mononitrate is a more stable form 
of thiamine and its introduction rep- 
resents a “signal improvement” over 
previously available forms. Advan- 
tages claimed for the newly intro- 
duced source of vitamin B; include 
retention of the vitamin in enriched 
flours more completely, even when 
adverse conditions of temperature 
and humidity are experienced during 
shipping and storage. 

The new form was adopted, com- 
pany officials said, after extensive 
commercial trials and rigorous field 
tests confirmed its value. These tests 
were preceded by intensive investiga- 
tions in collaboration with leading 
cereal chemistry laboratories. 

Thiamine mononitrate meets all re- 
quirements for thiamine under the 
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DOUGHNUT SAMPLERS—When members of the board of directors of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., were in Buffalo for their Dec. 8-9 meeting they 
spent an afternoon calling on representatives of the bakery trade in Buf- 
falo. Above, sampling fresh doughnuts from Freddies Doughnuts, Inc., 
are, left to right: M. A. Lehman, I. C. Maghran, Allan Q. Moore, H. W. 
Files, and J. I. Beatty from Pillsbury, and Freddie Maier, president of 
Freddies Doughnuts. 





general standards of identity for en- 
riched flour, and its use requires no 
change in the labeling on bags or 
packages of flour to comply with fed- 
eral requirements. 
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LEVER BROS. APPOINTS 
THREE TO NEW POSITIONS 


NEW YORK—Dr. Marvin J. Hall, 
formerly with Kraft Foods Co., has 
been appointed associate director of 
research of Lever Bros. Co. Dr. 
Cheves T. Walling has been named 
chief supervisor of organic research 
for the organization and Dr. Leonard 
J. Vinson, chief supervisor of biologi- 
cal research. 
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CHARTER MEMBERS—M. Lee Marshall, left, chairman of the board 
of the Continental Baking Co., and Raymond K. Stritzinger, president, 
present each other with engraved sterling silver trays as they announce 
the formation of a Quarter Century Club for the company, which is cele- 
brating its 25th anniversary. Twenty-four members of the New York 
office, who qualified for membership by completing 25 years of continuous 
service with Continental, were inducted into the club as charter members 
and each was presented with an engraved sterling silver tray. The event 
was one of a series being held throughout the country welcoming a total 
of 670 charter members into the company’s Quarter Century Club. 


AIB Issues New 
Sanitation Poster 
on “Spillage” 


CHICAGO — The 14th sanitation 
poster of the American Institute of 
Baking series, “Spillage Is Worse 
Than Waste,” has been issued by the 
AIB as the second of a group of post- 
ers dealing specifically with house- 
keeping problems within the bakery. 

The poster is designed to call at- 
tention of employees to the fact 
that when they spill ingredients and 
other materials used within the bak- 
ery it is of the utmost importance 
to clean up the spilled material 
promptly and not wait until the close 
of operations. Much of the clutter and 
distasteful appearance resulting from 
a day’s work grows out of the fail- 
ure to clean up such occasional spill- 
ages, which are in themselves often 
unavoidable during the press of pro- 
duction operations, the AIB points 
out. 

Multiple copies of the posters are 
for sale by the AIB at the follow- 
ing rate: 2 to 9 copies, 10¢ each; 
in lots of a dozen, $1 per doz.; in lots 
of 100, $7 per 100. Single copies are 
often available on request. Further 
information on the new poster or 
others in the series is available from 
the Sanitation Dept., American In- 
stitute of Baking, 1135 Fullerton 
Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
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38 EMPLOYEES JOIN 
AMF’S 20-YEAR CLUB 
BROOKLYN — Thirty-eight em- 
ployees of American Machine & 
Foundry Co. were installed as new 
members of AMF’s 20-Year Club with 
presentation of club pins and certifi- 
cates by Morehead Patterson, AMF 
board chairman, at installation cere- 
monies in the cafeteria of the com- 
pany’s Brooklyn plant Dec. 15. Addi- 
tion of the new group brought the 
club’s roster total to 366. Twenty- 
nine members moved up into the 30- 
year group while one member—W. H. 
Lentz of the company’s stitching ma- 
chinery sales department—received 
a 40-year pin. 
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Tom Dillon 


SALES EXECUTIVE—The 
Tom Dillon’ as 


NAMED 
appointment of 


vice president in charge of 
sales for National Glaco Co., a 
new Ekco Products Co. subsidiary, 


has been announced by Arthur Keat- 
ing, Ekeo president. Mr. Dillon also 
will continue his duties as vice presi- 
dent in charge of bakery sales for 
Ekco, a position he has held since 
1939, Mr. Keating said. Ekco recently 
established National Glaco to furnish 
commercial bakers with the new 
“Silicoating” process designed to 
eliminate the daily greasing of pans 
to remove baked loaves. The com- 
pany plans to establish 25 plants in 
major cities in the near future to 
service bakers and will open its Chi- 
cago “master” plant about Jan. 15. 
National Glaco also will furnish other 
pan services. Mr. Dillon has spent 30 
years with Ekco, joining the com- 
pany in 1920 as a sales representa- 
tive in the bakery division. He was 
made assistant sales manager in 1931 
and was placed in charge of bakery 
sales in 1936. He is a member of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, the Bakers Courtesy Club, 
and New York and Chicago bakers’ 
clubs. 





Pennsylvania Group 
Plans Winter 
Convention Program 


PHILADELPHIA—A well-balanced 
program of interest to every baker 
and allied man is being designed for 
the winter convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Assn., to be held at 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel in 
Philadelphia Jan. 22-24, according to 
John Hagy, vice president of the as- 
sociation, who is serving as chair- 
man of the program committee. Mr. 
Hagy said that he expects this con- 
vention to be “attended by more 
bakers and allied men than any pre- 
vious one, because of the versatility 
of the program features and the 


timeliness of the subjects.” 
The convention will open Sunday 
evening, Jan. 22, with the traditional 


president’s reception and allied trades 
party, a function sponsored by the 
members of Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4 of the Allied Trades and the 
Pittsburgh Bakers Courtesy Club. 
The association’s activities in 1949 
and plans for 1950 will be covered 
at the morning business session Jan. 
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23 by Paul M. Baker, association 
president; C. Frank Summy, Jr., 
treasurer, and Theo. Staab, secre- 


tary. William E. Maier, chairman of 
the nominating committee, will re- 
port a slate of nominees to be elected 
to the board at this session. 

The afternoon program Jan. 23 will 
have speakers on management prob- 
lems and the official presentation of 
a new service to all members of the 
association, which will be announced 
shortly. This, and other topics in- 
cluded in this session, will be “of 
vital importance to retail bakers, 
wholesale and house-to-house, as well 
as the allied trades firms,” according 
to Mr. Hagy. 

A special program of particular in- 
terest to retail bakers is being pre- 
pared for the evening of Jan. 23 
with the theme “Step Out and Sell,” 
including a style show. The Master 
Bakers Business Association of Phila- 
delphia is sponsoring a social pro- 
gram for the balance of the evening. 

The morning and afternoon ses- 
sions of Jan. 24 will be devoted to 
subjects of current and future in- 
terest, concerning management, sales 
and production problems. 

The banquet will bring the conven- 
tion to a close the evening of Jan. 24. 

The convention will be open to 
baker and allied members and non- 
members from Pennsylvania and oth- 
er states. 

The following committee chairmen 
and co-chairmen will be assisting the 
program committee: 

Registration and Reservations Com- 
mittee: John S. Wartman, chairman; 
William J. Stiefel II, co-chairman. 

Information Committee: Louis 
Marhoefer, chairman; C. IF. Sharp- 
less, co-chairman. 

Transportation Committee: G. 
Adolph Jahn, chairman; James J. 
Mussman, co-chairman. 

Speakers Committee: A. R. Linn, 
chairman; E. J. Bermel, co-chairman. 

Publicity Committee: F. William 
McCarthy, chairman; Richards J. 
Conly, co-chairman. 

President’s Reception Committee: 
Maurice D. Smith, chairman; Harvey 
G. Woeckner, co-chairman. 

Banquet Committee: G. Leonard 
Conly, chairman; R. E. Weaver, co- 
chairman. 

Ladies Entertainment Committee: 
Mrs. John Hagy, chairman; A. M. 
Luyben, co-chairman. 

Retail Bakers Program Committee: 
Edward E. Hanscom, Jr., chairman; 
Louis J. Dudt, co-chairman. 

General Reception Committee: T. 
H. Doehla, chairman; H. Muller- 
Thym, co-chairman. 

Ushers Committee: James R. Har- 
ris, chairman; Fred F. Hauser, co- 
chairman. 
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EBERHARD ANHEUSER GETS 
NEW A-B CHAIRMAN POST 


ST. LOUIS — Eberhard Anheuser, 
senior vice president of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., has been elected chair- 
man of the board of the firm, effective 
Jan. 1. Mr. Anheuser has been vice 
president next to the president, Au- 
gust A. Busch, Jr., since 1947, when 
the company adopted new by-laws 
which discontinued the practice of 
numbering vice presidents and gave 
them rank in order of seniority. The 
office of chairman of the board was 
created by the directors’ action 
Dec. 29. 

Mr. Anheuser is a grandson of Eb- 
erhard Anheuser, who, with Adol- 
phus Busch, founded the Anheuser- 
Busch Co. He entered the employ of 
the company in 1896 as a shipping 
clerk in the brewery’s freight de- 
partment. 











Marshall R. Sentman 


MARSHALL SENTMAN NAMED 
TO J. H. DAY CO. POST 


CINCINNATI—Marshall R. Sent- 
man has been appointed director of 
sales and service of the J. H. Day 
Co., Inc., Cincinnati, succeeding Erwin 
Mason, it was announced last week 
by Martin Miller, the Day company’s 
new president. 

Mr. Mason, relieved of these re- 
sponsibilities, is expected to be given 
special assignments outside the bak- 
ery field, among which a research 
product is presently under considera- 
tion, according to the announce- 
ment. 

With his reorganization plans now 
virtually completed, Mr. Miller de- 
clared, “We are single-minded in our 
determination to give our’ baker 
friends the maximum in equipment 
value at a reasonable cost. I speak 
for the entire J. H. Day organization 
in pledging an honest determination, 
not merely to ask, but to earn the 
fullest confidence of both large and 
small customers.” 

Mr. Sentman helped pioneer the 
company’s development of modern 
bakery machinery. Earlier in his ca- 
reer, aS an engineer, he worked on 
the planning and designing of special 
equipment for bakers and other food 
processing industries. He became vice 
president 11 years ago. 
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MALCOLM THOMSON HEADS 
MICHIGAN ALLIED GROUP 


DETROIT — Malcolm Thomson, 
Chapman & Smith Co., was elected 
president of the Michigan Bakers Al- 
lied Trades Assn. at the annual 
Christmas party and election of offi- 
cers held here Dec. 3. Carl Swanson, 
King Midas Flour Mills, was elected 
vice president; A. V. Waugh, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., was elected 
secretary and treasurer. All officers 
are to serve for the year 1950. 

William Hines, Procter & Gamble, 
and Malcolm Thomson were reelected 
as directors of the association to serve 
for three years. A. D. Wilson, Land 
O’ Lakes Creamery; Harry Gregory, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., and Ivan Wer- 
shay, J. H. Day Co., were the new 
directors elected. 
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SALES TERRITORY EXTENDED 

YORK, PA.—The sales territory of 
R. Roy Becker has been extended to 
include the state of Mississippi, ac- 
cording to an announcement from 
T. F. Freed, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Read machinery 
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division of the Standard Stoker Co., 
Ine. Mr. Becker, who has charge of 
the southeastern territory for Read, 
has headquarters at 901 William Oli- 
ver Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
HEARS ABOUT FOOTBALL 


CHICAGO—tThe operations of the 
Chicago Bears professional football 
team were told at the Dec. 14 birth- 
day luncheon of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago which drew a record attend- 
ance. 

James Degnan, Weber Flour Mills, 
Chicago, made arrangements for 
members of the Chicago Bears and 
Walter Halas, chief scout for the 
team, to appear on the program. The 
two players in attendance were 
George Connor and Sid Luckman. 
Mr. Connor, Thomas E. O'Neill Co., 
Chicago, who is a member of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago, was an all- 
American tackle from Notre Dame. 
Sid Luckman, known to professional 
football fans as “Mr. Quarterback,” 
earned this title for his playing in 
the past eight years. Among other 
things, they brought out that a foot- 
ball team is not unlike a business, 
or club, in that there is always a 
leader to inspire the team, and it 
takes unified cooperation to win. 

Birthday mementoes were received 
by Floyd Armistead, Armistead’s 
Bakery, Chicago; D. D. Vaughan, 
Hubbard Milling Co., Chicago, and 
David L. Goodman, Chicago Almond 














Mary Kinnavey Moore 


AIB PUBLICIST — Mary Kinnavey 
Moore has been named director of 
the new publicity department of the 
American Institute of Baking, effec- 
tive Jan. 1, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Howard O. Hunter, 
AIB executive vice president. During 
1946-47, Mrs. Moore was associated 
with the institute as food publicist 
and wrote all of the releases on food 
and general publicity. Members of 
the baking industry will remember 
her participation in many bakers’ 
meetings. She is well known among 
food editors of newspapers, women’s 
magazines and press associations. 

Mrs. Moore is a native of Daven- 
port, Iowa, and received both her 
B.A. and M.A. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. For the past two 
years, she has operated as publicist 
for one of Chicago’s large Loop stores 
and Winnetka shops. One of her prin- 
cipal activities has been the prepara- 
tion of copy for radio and newspaper 
stories. 
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Products Co., Chicago. Other “birth- 
dayites” attending were: A. J. Bam- 
ford, Bakers Weekly, Chicago; Otto 
L. Bergt, Metz Bakeries, Chicago; 
George Burny, Burny Bros., Inc., Chi- 
cago; R. J. Crowley, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Chicago; Sey- 
mour S. Fagan, Seymour S. Fagan 
Co., Chicago; J. W. Hines, S. E. Mc- 
Carthy, General Mills, Inc., Chicago; 
I. Pomerantz, Dutchland Bakeries, 
Inc., Chicago; C. E. Riley, The Bro- 
lite Co., Chicago; J. L. Rood, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Chicago, and T. L. 
Spalding, Marathon Corp., Chicago. 

The annual “good fellowship par- 
ty,” the “founders day” honoring the 
founders of the club and the January 
birthday luncheon are scheduled for 
Jan. 25, according to an announce- 
ment by Frankie Trochim, P. G. Bak- 
ing Co., Chicago, club president. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS’ PARTY 

MINNEAPOLIS — The _ annual 
banquet and dance of the Associated 
Bakers of Minneapolis will be held 
Jan. 14 at the Covered Wagon cafe 
here, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Ove Mathisrud, Mathisrud 
Bake Shop, Minneapolis, president of 
the association. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


40 MINNESOTA ALLIEDS 
HOLD CHRISTMAS PARTY 


ST. PAUL—The annual Christmas 
party of the Minnesota Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry was held Dec. 
16 at the St. Paul Hotel here, with 
over 40 allied tradesmen attending 
the afternoon and evening get-to- 
gether. 

Ray O’Brien, O’Brien’s Specialty 
Foods, St. Paul, was in charge of 
arrangements for the party. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


AMERICAN MAIZE MAKES 
CHANGES IN PERSONNEL 


NEW YORK-~—The American Maize- 
Products Co. has announced that F. 
C. Frey, formerly general sales man- 
ager of the company, has been named 
assistant to the vice president in 
charge of sales. 

Charles Sanford has been appointed 
manager of the bulk sales depart- 
ment of the company. He was form- 
erly assistant sales manager of the 
package sales department. 

William Wylie, Chicago, who has 
served iri various sales capacities has 
been named manager of the com- 
pany’s central division package sales 
department. 
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SALES CONFERENCE—Above is a view of the large 
number of bakery sales managers and plant owners 
who attended the 1949 sales managers conference spon- 
sored by the W. E. Long Co. in Chicago Dec. 5-7. Pic- 
tured at the small table in the foreground, left to right, 


are J. A. Smith, merchandising director; W. E. Long, 
chairman of the board, and William Goodman, adver- 
tising director, all of the W. E. Long Co. “Aggressive 
merchandising always requires courage and determina- 
tion,” W. E. Long told the group. (Story on page 38.) 





Wisconsin Bakers 
Plan 4 Regional 
Meetings in January 


MILWAUKEE — The _ Wisconsin 
Bakers Assn. will sponsor four re- 
gional meetings during January, ac- 
cording to Fred H. Laufenburg, secre- 
tary of the group. Cooperating with 
the association will be the various 
allied trades organizations, speakers 
from the Wisconsin Taxpayers Alli- 
ance and the underwriters for the 
Wisconsin association’s group insur- 
ance plan. 

The schedule of the meetings is as 
follows: Jan. 10, Wausau Hotel, Wau- 
sau; Jan. 12, Eau Claire Hotel, Eau 
Claire; Jan. 17, Conway Hotel, Apple- 
ton, and Jan. 19, Park Hotel, Madi- 
son. 

Program of the meetings will-fea- 
ture demonstrations by allied service- 
men and talks on taxes, accounting 
and group insurance. All sessions will 
start at 2 p.m. and adjourn at 5:30. 

Special luncheon meetings for 
wholesale bakers will be held at all 
points, according to Mr. Laufenburg. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. FRANKLIN C. BING 
TO OFFER NEW SERVICE 








CHICAGO—Dr. Franklin C. Bing, 
formerly director of the American 
Institute of Baking, has announced 
that he will initiate in January a 





Dr. Franklin C. Bing 


consultation service to cooperate with 
manufacturers in the food and phar- 
maceutical fields. 

For many years Dr. Bing has been 
associated in an executive capacity 
with the American Medical Assn., 
the Food and Drug Administration 
and other organizations. 

He plans to “bring to bear his ex- 
perience in the field of nutrition and 
therapeutics to assist the manufac- 
turer by advice and guidance in the 
development of new products, the 
preparation of labels and claims, pres- 
entation of these claims to the Food 
and Drug Administration and to the 
various councils of the American 
Medical Assn., according to his an- 
nouncement. 

He will review and revise advertis- 
ing and promotional literature so that 
it will “avoid conflicts with the vari- 
ous councils and the government 
agencies, and with a view to pro- 
moting the best relations with the 
public and with professional groups.” 

Dr. Bing’s services will also be 
available in the planning of research 
programs and the placing of projects 
where the work will be done by qual- 
ified experts whose reports will be 
acceptable to the authorities. 

Dr. Bing’s office will be at 30 W. 
Washington St., Chicago 2. 
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JOINS RAY O’BRIEN FIRM 


ST. PAUL—James Christman has 
joined O’Brien’s Specialty Foods here 
as sales representative in the Min- 
neapolis area, according to a recent 
announcement by Ray O’Brien, head 
of the firm. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WARD DECLARES EXTRA 
NEW YORK — The directors of 
Ward Baking Co. declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.37% a share 
on the outstanding 54% cumulative 
preferred stock of the company, pay- 
able Jan. 1, to holders of record at 
the close of business Dec. 16, and a 
quarterly dividend of 25¢ a share on 
the common stock of the company 
payable Dec. 27 to holders of record 
Dec. 16. The directors also declared 
a year-end extra dividend of $1 a 
share on the outstanding common 
stock of the company, payable Dec. 
27 to holders of record Dec. 16. 
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VIRGINIA BAKERS COUNCIL 
PLANS 1950 CONVENTION 


RICHMOND, VA.—The 1950 con- 
vention of the Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil will be held Sept. 15-16 at the 
Natural Bridge (Va.) Hotel, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by 
Harold K. Wilder, executive secre- 
tary of the council. 




















lowa Bakers Assn. 
Schedules Nine 
Regional Meetings 


WATERLOO, IOWA—Nine region- 
al meetings have been scheduled by 
the Iowa Bakers Assn. during Janu- 
ary, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Charles E. Forsberg, Al- 
stadt & Langlas Baking Co., Water- 
loo, secretary of the state associa- 
tion. 

Speakers on baking industry prob- 
lems, home economists, films and en- 
tertainment are on the programs for 
the meetings, Mr. Forsberg pointed 
out, in an attempt to make the meet- 
ings of general interest to those who 
were not able to attend the annual 
convention of the Iowa Bakers 
Assn. and the Baking Industry Ex- 
position in Atlantic City last fall. 

Meetings have been scheduled as 
follows: Burlington, Hotel Burling- 
ton, Jan. 9, 7:30 p.m.; Mason City, 
Hotel Hanford, Jan. 11, 7:30 p.m.; 
Oelwein, Hotel Mealey, Jan. 16, 7:30 
p.m.; Dubuque, Hotel Julien, Jan. 17, 
7:30 p.m.; Cedar Rapids, Hotel Roose- 
velt, Jan. 18, 8 p.m.; Red Oak, Hotel 
Johnson, Jan. 23, 7:30 p.m.; Le Mars, 
Elks Club, Jan. 24, 7:30 p.m.; Fort 
Dodge, Hotel Warden, Jan. 25, 7:30 
p.m., and Des Moines, Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Jan. 30, 8 p.m. 

Further information on the meet- 
ings is available from Mr. Forsberg 
at P.O. Box 118 here. Reservation 
cards have been sent to bakers in the 
state by mail. 
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Potomac States 
Bakers Plan 
Winter Meeting 


BALTIMORE, MD.—The Potomac 
States Bakers Assn. will hold its an- 
nual winter convention at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel here Jan. 29-31. The 
program will include top men in the 
industry plus others whose successes 
in various fields enable them to pass 
along important messages to the bak- 
ing trade. 

The association, in line with its 
usual policy, will combine a _ social 
time with its daytime business pro- 
gram and from the time bakers and 
their friends arrive until the close 
of the annual banquet, business and 
pleasure will be perfectly combined. 
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W. J. Coad, Jr. 


OMAR CHANGES—W. J. Coad, Jr., 39, is the new president of Omar, Inc. 
He was promoted from the executive vice presidency to fill a post his father, 
W. J. Coad, Sr., has held since he founded the firm 32 years ago. W. J. Coad, 
Sr., at his own request was moved up to chairman of the board of directors. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Harry M. Miller, president, Miller 
Bakeries, Brooklyn, sailed on the 
Santa Paula with Mrs. Miller, Dec. 
30, on a 12-day cruise to Central and 
South America. 


Henry Steinle, proprietor of Stein- 
le’s Bakery, Wilmington, Del., has 
been reelected chairman of the King 
Street merchants and property own- 
ers division of the retail merchants 
section of the Chamber of Commerce. 

e 

Everett F. Tuttle has been named 
manager of the Tampa, Fla., plant 
of the Columbia Baking Co. He suc- 
ceeds W. J. Covington, who has been 
appointed supervising manager for 
Florida. 

x 


Frank J. Huban, who ended a 45- 
year career with the General Baking 
Co. and its predecessors in 1945 be- 
cause of illness, was honored by for- 
mer business associates and friends 
at his home in Buffalo recently. Mr. 
Huban was presented a television set 
by a committee of six former busi- 
ness associates who have a total of 
230 years’ service with General Bak- 
ing and its forerunners. Ernest Von 
Pless, general manager, and the Buf- 
falo plant manager, Roy DeMoch, al- 
so were present. 

cs 

Marcel Monette, well-known Mon- 
treal baker and past president of 
the League of Independent Bakers, 
was recently elected as the member 
of Parliament, representing the con- 
stituency of Point-Aux-Trembles, 


Quebec. Mr. Monette is a former 
mayor of that town. 
& 

Lou Pelton, Coleman & Pelton, 


flour and bakery supplies, Chicago, 
is back at his office, after having 
undergone a major operation. 
a 

Engraved gold watches and a pair 
of blankets were presented to H. E. 
Cawley and M. A. Moore by the man- 
agement and employees of Weston 
Bakeries, Ltd., Regina, Sask., at a 
recent retirement dinner. Mr. Caw- 


ley had been with the company since 
1913, and at the time of his retire- 
ment was bread department manag- 
er. Mr. Moore, retiring after 30 years, 
was night foreman in charge of the 
night shipping staff. 
7 
William M. Wolfarth, owner-man- 
ager of the Cushman Baking Co., of 
Florida (Miami), and recently elect- 
ed mayor of Miami, was selected to 
receive the “outstanding. citizen” 
award of the Southwest Civic League 
of Miami. He was the first recipient 
of the newly-created honor, which, it 
is planned, will be presented each 
month to an outstanding resident of 
Miami’s southwest section. Mr. Wol- 
farth was chosen because of his rec- 
ognized progressive leadership. 
2s 
A certificate of appreciation for 
cooperation given the U.S. Marine 
Corps reserve program has been pre- 
sented to Van de Kamp’s Holland 
Dutch Bakeries, Los Angeles. The 
certificate was accepted for the com- 
pany by Lawrence J. Frank, presi- 
dent, and Theodore J. Van de Kamp, 
vice president and treasurer. 
+ 
At the annual Christmas party of 
the Ph. Orth Co., Milwaukee bakery 
supply firm, William Burbach, on the 
Orth sales staff and president of the 
Bakers Special Equipment Co., Orth 
affiliate, was presented with a gold 
watch in recognition of his 25 years 
of service with the Orth firm. 


Roswell D. Armstrong has been ap- 
pointed New England manager of 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New York. 
Jesse A. Fraser has been named man- 
ager of the Providence office, suc- 
ceeding Joseph A. King, who has re- 
signed. 

= 


Harry W. Zinsmaster, president, 
Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, Minn., 
former chairman of the American 
Bakers Assn., and now national vice 
president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, was one of the 


hosts at a cocktail party given in 


the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
by the north central states region 
during the recent convention of the 
NAM in New York. 

* 

Dick Schoep, Choice Foods, Inc., 
Minneapolis, has been promoted from 
major to lieutenant colonel in the 
Civil Air Patrol, it was announced 
recently. He was also appointed dep- 
uty commander of the Minnesota 
wing of the CAP. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
“CHIEF BUCK” NAMED 


BERLIN, CONN.—At the annual 
Christmas party of the Buck and a 
Half Club, held Dec. 6, Charles Sher- 
man, National Yeast Corp., was in- 
stalled as “chief buck” (president), 
by E. LeRoy Emanuelson, Porter’s 
Market, New Haven, “international 
chief buck.’’ He succeeded Louis A. 
Steves, Viking Baking Co., West 
Hartford, who is now president of the 
Connecticut Bakers Assn., Inc. 
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DOW CORNING CORP. 
MOVES J. S. GLEASON 


MIDLAND, MICH.—J. S. Gleason, 
Dow Corning Corp., has been trans- 
ferred from the home office of the 
company here to the Cleveland office. 
His new work will be in the field of 
bakery contacts, concentrating on 
the sales of Pan Glaze and service 
to bakeries using it in the territory 
of Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. 

Since joining Dow Corning, Mr. 
Gleason has been active in the adver- 
tising department and in the estab- 
lishment of the company’s test bak- 
ery laboratory. 
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PHILADELPHIA CLUB HOLDS 
ANNUAL CHRISTMAS PARTY 


PHILADELPHIA — The _ annual 
Christmas party of the Bakers Club 
of Philadelphia was successful de- 
spite bad weather. Nearly 150 turned 
out to enjoy the dinner and the sing- 
ing of Christmas carols and each 
member and guest received a Christ- 
mas gift. 

This was also the club’s annual 
meeting and Herbert C. Miller, treas- 
urer, Mrs. Smith’s Pie Co., was elect- 
ed president; George Householder, 
first vice president, and William F. 
McCarthy, second vice _ president. 
Francis M. Hawkins continues as sec- 
retary and treasurer. The Bakers 
Club’s next “bakevent” will be the 
“father’s and son’s sport night” Jan. 
16 at the Penn-Sheraton Hotel, when 
the most valuable player of the Phila- 
delphia Eagles football team and the 
most valuable player of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania football team 
will be awarded a trophy. The club 
expects an attendance of over 300. 
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HUNTING ACCIDENT KILLS 
CHARLES T. FUCHS, 57 


SOUTH MIAMI, FLA.—Charles T. 
Fuchs, 57, president of the Fuchs 
Baking Co., was accidentally killed 
Dec. 31 while on a duck hunting trip 
in the Everglades about 50 miles from 
Miami. Witnesses reported that the 
recoil from an exploding shell, which 
burst the gun barrel, knocked him 
backwards into the unguarded pro- 
peller blades of the airboat from 
which he was hunting. 

Mr. Fuchs was an inveterate hunter 
and had spent the month of October 
in Wyoming hunting elk and deer. 
Last spring he suffered a broken ankle 
while hunting in the Everglades. 

A native of New York, he came to 
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Florida from Milan, Tenn., with his 
parents in 1912. The family settled in 
Homestead, 25 miles south of Miami, 
and the elder Mr. Fuchs opened a 
small grocery store. Before long a 
bakery was established in the rear 
of the store, and it was from this 
beginning that the million-dollar plant 
now operating in South Miami was 
developed. The South Miami plant 
was opened in 1935 and in 1948 an 
extensive modernization project made 
it one of the nation’s first “push- 
button” bakeries. 

Mr. Fuchs was president of the 
South Miami district Chamber of 
Commerce, a director of the Miami 
Rotary Club, a Mason and a mem- 
ber of the Scottish Rite Temple, 
Mahi Shrine, Elks Club, American 
Legion and the Rod and Reel Club. 
He was also interested in extensive 
farming and cattle raising projects 
in southern Florida. 

Funeral services were held Jan. 3 
at the South Miami Baptist Church. 
Survivors include his widow, Onia; 
a daughter, Jane; two sisters and 
two brothers. 
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FRANK G. ANDERSON, 55, 
N.Y. FLOUR MAN, DEAD 


NEW YORK—Frank G. Anderson, 
55, of the Thompson Flour Products 
Co., died in St. Barnabas Hospital, 
Newark, Dec. 15, following an opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Anderson’s business life had 
been centered in the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange since he started work 
at the age of 16 with the Erie Rail- 
road. He was associated with Charles 
F. Shirk for many years, operating 
the Metropolitan Flour Mill & Grain 
Co. which he continued after Mr. 
Shirk’s retirement. During the past 
10 years he was with the Thompson 
organization. His widow, a son and a 
daughter survive him. 


DEATHS 


Grant C. Van Ness, 63, Milwaukee, 
treasurer and past president of the 
Wisconsin Bakers Assn., Inc., died 
Dec. 27 following an illness of two 
weeks. Mr. Van Ness also had been 
active in the Milwaukee Retail Bak- 
ers Assn. for many of the 40 years 
he was associated with the baking 
industry in that city. For the past 
16 years he had operated a shop on 
West North Ave. 











Ralph Emerson Pope, 38, a mem- 
ber of the purchasing department of 
the Campbell- Taggart Associated 
Bakeries, Dallas, Texas, died Dec. 
10. Mr. Pope joined the baking com- 
pany in Kansas City 14 years ago 
and was transferred to Dallas 10 
years ago. Surviving are his widow, 
Mrs. Virginia Pope; two sons, Ralph 
E. and Warner Kent Pope; his par- 
ents; two sisters and three brothers. 


D. M. Binger, owner of the D. M. 
Binger Co., Minneapolis bakery sup- 
ply firm, died Dec. 6. Before entering 
business for himself, Mr. Binger was 
employed for 22 years by Zinsmaster 
Baking Co. He was a member of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. 


Jacob Nill, 80, a baker for 59 years 
and operator of a Louisville bakery 
for 36 years, died recently. Mr. Nill 
was a former president of the Louis- 
ville Master Bakers Assn. and of the 
Kentucky Master Bakers Assn. 
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Minnesota Allieds’ 
“Bosses Night” 
Set for Jan. 19 


MINNEAPOLIS — The “bosses 
night” of the Minnesota Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry will be held 
Jan. 19 in the Gold Room of the 
Radisson Hotel here, with allied men 
in the Minnesota and surrounding 
territory inviting their superiors to 
attend the dinner and cocktail party 
as their guests. 

Stafford King, Minnesota state 
auditor, will be the guest speaker. 
Also present will be the king and 
queen of the St. Paul Winter Car- 
nival, representatives of the Minne- 
apolis Aquatennial and entertainers 
from Twin City civic groups. The 
Winter Carnival representatives are 
to award scrolls honoring prominent 
executives of the allied trades for 
service to their industry and nation. 

The committee responsible for 
planning bosses night was headed 
by H. H. Farrell, International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, and Dale Cronk, 
Rochester (Minn.) Dairy Co. A re- 
ception committee is headed by E. T. 
LeMire, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, president of the asso- 
ciation, and W. E. Lingren, editor, 
The American Baker, Minneapolis, 
vice president. 

Invitations are being sent to all 
immediate superiors of the members 
of the Minnesota allied trades group, 
and many bosses headquartering out- 
side of this area are expected to at- 
tend. The cocktail hour begins at 6 
p.m., Jan. 19, with the banquet 
scheduled for 7 p.m. 
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ART FORSMAN DEMONSTRATES 


MILWAUKEE — “Christmas Spe- 
cialties’” were discussed and demon- 
strated by Art Forsman, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, 
before more than 200 retail bakers 
attending the recent December meet- 
ing of the Milwaukee Retail Bakers 
Assn. The audience included a large 
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number of retailers from out-of-city 
shops who were guests of the local 
association for the meeting. The pro- 
gram included a display of a wide 
range of Christmas cookies, stollen, 
and similar bakery goods, each type 
of which was covered by Mr. Fors- 
man who pointed to methods of prep- 
aration, baking and display. He 
stressed the importance of using the 
best quality ingredients possible, and 
the need for attractive display to 
catch the eye of the potential cus- 
tomer. 
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7 POSTED FOR BOARD OF 
BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO — Harold E. Burgess, 
Burgess Flour Co., Chicago, secretary 
of the: Bakers Club of Chicago, has 
announced nominations for directors 
to serve on the board of directors 
for terms as follows: N. G. Anderson 
(renominated), Bay State Milling Co., 
1950-1952; Otto L. Bergt, Metz Bak- 
eries, 1950-1952; James Henderson, 
Wagner Baking Corp., 1950-1952; 
Carl J. Hornkohl, Carl Hornkohl Co., 
Inc., 1950-1952; Charles J. Regan, 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., 1950-1952; 
Robert M. Woods (renominated), 
Woods Bakeries, Inc., 1950-1952, and 
George G. Neuman, Neuman Pastry 
Shops, 1950-1951, to serve an unex- 
pired term. 

Election is by mail ballot. The reg- 
ular meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, with the new members of the 
board, takes place Jan. 25. At this 
first meeting of the board, the officers 
are elected from the board members. 

Following the board meeting, the 
annual members’ meeting will be held. 
Starting with a buffet dinner, the 
members having birthdays during 
January will be honored guests and 
the 175 “charter’’ members will be 
especially honored as “founders” of 
the Bakers Club of Chicago. A bro- 
chure commemorating the event is 
being prepared. 

The entertainment committee, 
headed by S. K. Nutter, Bakers Re- 
view, Chicago, as chairman, and S. O. 
Werner, The American Baker, Chica- 
go, as co-chairman, is handling the 
plans and arrangements for the event. 











CHRISTMAS DISPLAY—Some 100,000 persons viewed the decorated 
front (above) of Fuchs Baking Co. in South Miami during the holiday 
season. This figure was arrived at from the number of picture postcards 
of the display handed out each evening between Dec. 17 and Jan. 2. The 
bakery is always elaborately decorated and it has become a tradition in 
southeast Florida to drive out to the place and look at the decorations. 
Much publicity was given the affair through newspapers, commentators 
and radio. On Christmas day there was a television show of the event. 
Each evening choirs from local churches sang carols. The front of the 
building was made into a church; stained glass windows, imported from 
Ireland, provided a background, and at the altar was a manger scene 
of the Nativity with figures more than life-size. A Hammond organ 
was used each evening. The display was created by Charles M. Schwartz. 





SUCCESSFUL PARTY—tThe outstanding success of the Christmas party 
of the Metropolitan Bakery Production Club, Inc., in New York City, 
was primarily due to the efforts of the four officers of the club pictured 
above. They are, from left to right: Don F. Copell, Wagner Baking Corp., 
Newark, N.J., president; Henry Voll, Bakers Weekly, New York, treasur- 
er; E. J. Ranney, Ranney Sales Co., New York, and William H. Welker, 
Swift & Co., Newark, N.J., secretary. The annual affair, held at the 
Beekman Tower hotel Dec. 16, featured a cocktail session, a dinner, 
continuous music, prizes and a floor show. The party attracted a record 


crowd of 150. 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 15-17—Ohio Bakers. Assn.; 
Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland; sec., Roy 
Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Jan. 22-24— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theodore 
Staab, 5700 No. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia. 

Jan. 29-31—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore. 


March 6-9—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Victor E. Marx, 
Rm. 1354, La Salle Wacker Bldg., 121 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 


April 10-11—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry, Waterloo, Iowa. 


April 12-14 —- Southern Bakers 
Assn., Venoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3. 


April 16-18—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio;  sec., 
Charles Neuman, Sr., Holsum Bread 
Co., Inc., Fort Worth. 


April 17-19 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Williams, 1138 
Jefferson St., Salem. 

April 19—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn.; Carpenter Hotel, Sioux Falls; 
sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State Mill- 
ing Co., Rapid City. 

April 23-25 — Heart of America 
Bakers Convention, Arkansas, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa bakers’ associations, joint con- 
vention; Hotel President, Kansas 
City, Mo.; general convention chair- 
man, James S. Chase, Golden Krust 
Baking Co., Manhattan, Kansas. 


April 30-May 2—Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., convention, Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; secretary, Sidney Bau- 


dier, Jr., 401 Board of Trade Bldg., 
New Orleans. 


May 7-9—Illinois, Indiana and Wis- 
consin bakers’ associations, joint con- 
vention, Sherman Hotel, Chicago; 
act. sec., Thelma Dallas, 53 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Rm. 738, Chicago 4. 


May 14-16—New York State Assn. 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers; Ho- 
tel St. George, Brooklyn; sec., Percy 
Stelle, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 


May 20-23 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn.; Herring Hotel, Amarillo, 
Texas; sec.-treas., J. R. L. Kilgore, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


May 22-23—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul; 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis 14. 


June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa.; 
sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia. 


June 4-6—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver, Col.; 
sec., T. W. Kunde, P.O. Box 5326 
TA, Denver 17. 

June 10-12—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean-Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle, S.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

June 12-14—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, Hotel Wilton, Long 
Beach, Calif.; exec. sec., Walter M. 
Jennings, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 13. 

June 25-28—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gray, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore. 

June 25-28—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Preston Hotel, Swampscott, 
Mass.; sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 
Exeter St., Boston 16. 

Sept. 15-16—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Natural Bridge Hotel, Natural 
Bridge, Va.; exec.-sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 812 Life Insurance Co. of 
Virginia Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
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BAKERS COURTESY CLUB 
HONORS A. W. FOSDYKE 


CHICAGO—A. W. “Kingfish” Fos- 
dyke, Anetsberger Bros., president 
of the Chicago Bakers Courtesy Club, 
was honored at the annual Christmas 
party of the club held at the Sher- 
man Hotel the evening of Dec. 15. 
Mr. Fosdyke was married Dec. 7 and, 
at the close of the party, he intro- 
duced Mrs. Fosdyke to his large num- 
ber of allied friends in attendance. 

Dr. L. A. Rumsey, Rumsey-Perkins, 
Inc., first vice president of the club, 
informed Mr. Fosdyke that a ster- 
ling silver gift would be presented 
to him and his bride from the mem- 
bers and guests present. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fosdyke plan to reside in Chicago. 

The annual Christmas party, at- 
tended by about 115 allied men, start- 
ed at 5 p.m. with the usual turkey 
raffle, followed by a steak dinner. 

Following the dinner and after Mr. 
Rumsey’s talk, Mr. Fosdyke ex- 
pressed his appreciation for the beau- 
tiful gift. He also read a letter from 
Claude A. Bascombe, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, secretary 
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Industry, in which he expressed the 
thanks of the officers and executive 
committee for the cooperation re- 
ceived from the Bakers Courtesy 
Club members at the recent Atlantic 
City exposition. A framed resolution 
from the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, signed by its new presi- 
dent, John P. Garrow, was also read. 

A. M. Bornhofen, Anetsberger 
Bros., was chairman of the commit- 
tee for the party. Others on the com- 
mittee were John P. Garrow, Chap- 
man & Smith Co., and Lloyd R. 
Wolfe, Lloyd R. Wolfe & Associates. 
W. L. Grewe, International Milling 
Co., and George Siml, Siml & Sowles, 
again were in charge of the turkey 
raffle. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WILLIAM SCHNITZLER 
HONORED AT N. Y. DINNER 


NEW YORK — Representatives of 
all segments of the baking industry 
were on hand at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel Dec. 20 at a dinner honoring 
William F. Schnitzler, general sec- 
retary-treasurer of. the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers International 
Union of America, Chicago. Proceeds 
of the dinner and contributions made 
at it will go to the City of Hope, a 
Los Angeles rest center supported 
by labor. 

Mr. Schnitzler was praised by both 
management and union representa- 
tives for his “progressive attitude.” 
Max Kralstein, vice president of the 
union, New York, presided as toast- 
master. ; 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. TRUXTON EMERSON 
RETIRES FROM P&G POST 


CINCINNATI—H. Truxton Emer- 
son, who has been with the Procter 
& Gamble Co. for 50 years, retired 
Jan. 1 as secretary. He will continue 
witn the company in an advisory ca- 
pacity for several months. Samuel 
Benedict, who has been associated 
with the manufacturing and buying 
departments of the organization for 
25 years, has been elected the new 
secretary by the board. 














BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMERICAN BAKERIES DIVIDENDS 


American Bakeries Co. de- 
clared an extra dividend of 60¢ and 
the regular quarterly dividend of 50¢, 
both payable Jan. 3. 
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OFFICERS RENOMINATED 
BY N. Y. BAKERS CLUB 


NEW YORK—AIl of the officers 
of the Bakers Club, Inc., were re- 
nominated in a slate presented at the 
Dec. 28 meeting. Charles E. Larsen, 
president of Larsen Baking Co., was 
recommended to continue as presi- 
dent; Earl F. Weisbrod, president 
and treasurer of the Fleetwood Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., first vice president; J. 
U. Lemmon, Jr., vice president in 
charge of sales for Doughnut Cor- 
poration of America, second vice 
president, and Ernest B. Keirstead, 
treasurer. Frank A. Lyon continues 
as secretary. 

The following were elected mem- 
bers: John A. Breitenbach, Bakers 
Weekly, New York; Edwin B. Cole- 
man, H. C. Brill Co., Newark, N.J.; B. 
D. Crissey, Ekco Products, New York, 
and Frank R. Plum, American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., New York. The 
membership of Edward W. Smith, 
Clinton Trust Co., New York, and 
Saul C. Wooster, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New York, were reinstated. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HENRY P. MONTMINY NAMED 


BY CHICAGO METALLIC MFG. 

CHICAGO — Henry P. Montminy 
has been appointed eastern sales man- 
ager of the bakery division of the 
Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co., according 
to a recent announcement by Jerome 
H. Debs, president of the firm. 

Harry P. Harrison continues to 
represent the company in the greater 
New York area and Russ Hangarter 
will continue covering New England 
for the firm. 

Mr. Montminy will make his head- 
quarters both in New York City at 
200 Fifth Ave., and in Boston at 2 
Beverly Road, Arlington 74, Mass. 

For many years he was manager of 
the bakery service department for 
Lever Bros. Co. He has participated 
in many state and national bakers’ 
convention programs, was program 
chairman of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, and has served as 
a vice president of that organiza- 
tion. He has been active in the Bak- 
ers Educational Society of Boston 
and has made frequent lectures at 
the American Institute School of 
Baking. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 
BY PENNSYLVANIA GROUP 


PITTSBURGH—tThe Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania held its annual Christmas 
“schlochtfest” Dec. 13 at Teutonia 
Hall. At the business session preced- 
ing the evening dinner, Gustav Ma- 
seizik, Pure Food Bakery, New Cas- 
tle, was elected president. Others 
elected were Conrad Schoemer, 
Schoemer Bakery, Beaver Falls, vice 
president; Frank Mandl, Mandl Bak- 
ery, financial secretary, and R. F. 
Dunkelberger, Bergman Bakery, 
Millvale, treasurer. Directors named 
included Christian Winter, Winter 
Bakery; Alois Steinmetz, Steinmetz 
Bakery, Carnegie; Peter Lapicki, 
Lapicki Bakery, and Edward Dietz, 
Dietz Bakery, Beaver. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS TOUR BREWERY 

ST. PAUL—Members of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of St. Paul recently 
toured the Hamm Brewing Co. here 
as guests of the firm. Following the 
tours, lunch and refreshments were 
served. Walter Haas, Kramlinger’s, 
arranged the tour. 
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WISCONSIN ALLIEDS HOLD 
ANNUAL CHRISTMAS PARTY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Sixty allied 
tradesmen and their wives attended 
the annual Christmas party and in- 
stallation of officers of the Wisconsin 
Flour & Bakers Allied Trades Assn. 
at the Wisconsin Club Dec. 16. 

Master of ceremonies for the event 
was Joseph Woolsey, head of the 
Heilman Baking Co., Madison, Wis., 
who in addition to presenting the 
new officers and inducting them into 
office, wrote a unique poem incor- 
porating the names of all allied 
tradesmen and firms who are mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin group, entitled 
“A Night at the Allied Trades Meet- 
ing.” 

Installed as president was Richard 
F. Anderson, Procter & Gamble, Mil- 
waukee. Other officers included Jack 
H. Mikula, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., 
vice president; Carl F. Meyer, Ameri- 
can Baker, secretary-treasurer; Ray 
Pinezkowski, Hein Flour & Supply 
Co., and Bernie Schmidt, Wesson Oil 
& Snowdrift Sales Co., Milwaukee, 
executive committee members for 
two-year terms. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MARTIN A. BACKER HEADS 
UTAH RETAILERS’ GROUP 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Mar- 
tin A. Backer, Mrs. South Temple 
Shop, Salt Lake City, is the newly- 
elected president of the Utah Retail 
Bakers Assn. He succeeds his brother, 
Reinhard Backer. The state conven- 
tion of the group was held Dec. 10. 
One hundred and twenty members 
and partners were present at the ses- 
sion. 

Other officers elected at the meet- 
ing include: L. Clayton Dunford, 
Salt Lake City, reelected vice presi- 
dent, and Paul Margetts, Salt Lake 
City, secretary-treasurer. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ROBERT W. GRIGGS NAMED 
BY STANDARD BRANDS, INC. 


NEW YORK — Joel S. Mitchell, 
president of Standard Brands, Inc., 
has announced the appointment of 
Robert W. Griggs as director of in- 
dustrial relations. Mr. Griggs, who 
has been with the organization since 
1919, was formerly manager of the 
employee relations department and, 
prior to that, advertising manager. 
During the course of his career he 
has also held various positions in the 
sales divisions of Standard Brands, 
both in Philadelphia and in the com- 
pany’s headquarters office in New 
York. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUFFALO BAKERS MEET 


BUFFALO—Henry Seilheimer, for- 
mer head of the state motor vehicle 
bureau in Buffalo, was guest speaker 
at the December meeting of the Buf- 
falo Retail Bakers Assn. in MacDoel’s 
Restaurant. He discussed operation 
of the bureau. A representative of 
the Safety Division of the Buffalo 
Police Department also spoke. Earl 
Faber, association president, presided 
at a business meeting at which sev- 
eral association matters were taken 
up. It was announced that the next 
meeting of the group would be held 
Jan. 18 in MacDoel’s Restaurant. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRODUCTION MEN MEET 
PITTSBURGH—The Greater Pitts- 
burgh Production Mens Club held an 
evening dinner meeting at Hotel 
Roosevelt last month. Carl Sindel, 
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Ertl Baking Co., presided and pre- 
sented as new members Lawrence 
McElhaney, Rabold Co.; E. H. Meyer, 
Meyer Flour Co., and John C. Knaus, 
Knaus Bakery. Anton A. Brunner, 
McCann & Co., made the presentation 
speech on awarding to Herman C. 
Meier, Meier Bakery, New Brighton, 
retiring president, a gold pen and 
pencil set. Louis Allsen, Swift & Co., 
was program chairman. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IGLEHEART BROS. MERGED 
WITH GENERAL FOODS CORP. 


NEW YORK—General Foods Corp. 
stockholders have approved the merg- 
er of Igleheart Bros., Inc., principal 
General. Foods flour milling subsid- 
iary, with the parent company. 

The milling company’s main plants 
are at Evansville, Ind., and Pendle- 
ton, Ore. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHISTMAS PARTY HELD 
BY BAKERS CLUB, INC. 


NEW YORK—tThe annual Christ- 
mas party of the Bakers Club, Inc., 
was held at the club quarters in the 
Hotel Shelton, Dec. 13, with 110 
members attending. 

The party was staged in a holiday 
atmosphere in the beautifully deco- 
rated quarters of the club, making 
a perfect seasonal setting for the 
cocktail hour and buffet supper. Ar- 
rangements for the annual affair 
were made by the entertainment com- 
mittee headed by Charles P. Oliver. 


BREAD (8S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOUISVILLE BAKERS 
NAME BERNARD BOWLING 


LOUISVILLE, KY. — Bernard 
Bowling has been elected president 
of the Louisville Master Bakers Assn. 
Other new officers include: William 
J. Lammlein, vice president; Otto W. 
Lehman, treasurer; Ernest A. Kenzig, 
secretary, and D. T. Patterson, ser- 
geant-at-arms. 

















DON F. COPELL TALKS 
TO BAKERS CLUB, INC. 


NEW YORK—tThe settlement of 
industrial relations problems today 
can no longer be left to chance and 
better understanding between man- 
agement and labor is something that 
must be built and worked toward 
with a definite pattern, Don F. Copell, 
chief engineer, Wagner Baking Corp., 
Newark, N.J., told members of the 
Bakers Club, Inc., at a luncheon 
meeting of the group Dec. 28. 

Mr. Copell, president of the Metro- 
politan Bakery Production Club, Inc., 
New York, and first vice president 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, outlined the advance of 
science as contrasted with our under- 
standing of the problems of indus- 
trial relations. He stated that “our 
lack of knowledge in handling human 
beings is profound.” 

This well known authority in the 
field of industrial relations called 
upon the leaders of industry to coun- 
teract the efforts of fomenters of 
trouble in labor circles through “con- 
sideration, cooperation and presenta- 
tion of the truth in industrial prob- 
lems.” He urged executives to “re- 
place corrective with preventive man- 
agement.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW LAW DISCUSSED 


NEW HARTFORD, N.Y.—The Mo- 
hawk Valley Bakers Assn. held its 
December meeting in the Standard 
Brands office here. Principal topic of 
discussion was the new New York 
state disability benefits law. Chief 
speaker was Charles W. Kloepfer, 
Syracuse, representing the Bakers 
Mutual Insurance Co. of New York. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N.Y. FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS 
NAME WALTER J. STOCKMAN 


NEW YORK-—Walter J. Stock- 
man of Raymond F. Kilthau, New 
York, was elected president of the 
New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors at the annual business meet- 
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ing and election of the group held 
here Dec. 15. Mr. Stockman suc- 
ceeds Charles C. Chinski, Chinski 
Trading Corp., retiring from the of- 
fice after two terms. Albert W. Berg, 
Chas. W. Berg & Son, was elected 
vice president, and George W. Potts, 
The American Baker, and Fred 
W. Colquhoun, Bakers Weekly, were 
reelected secretary and treasurer, re- 
spectively. 
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FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 
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Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Sitvation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 
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PETERSEN EC-TRI-FLEX OVEN, GAS 
fired, scarcely used. Ten shelves, 110x26. 
Selling because department discontinued. 
Emrich Baking Co., 2603 Bloomington 


Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 





BAKER PERKINS COMPLETELY AUTO- 
matic Diathermatic 48” Continuous Bak- 
ing Oven—complete with basket-type 
dryer. Oil-fired, but gas burner can easily 
be installed. Reasonably priced. Can be 
seen in operation in Chicago bakery. Ad- 
dress 378, The American Baker, Minne- 


apolis 2, Minn. 





FOR SALE 
HAYSSEN WRAPPING MACHINE 


Model 5-11—almost new. Will 
wrap any package from three to 
eight inches wide and from five 
to eleven inches long. Ideal for 
bread. For full particulars write 
or ’phone—Ripon Foods, Inc., 
Ripon, Wisconsin. 
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BORDEN PLANS CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURES PROGRAM 


NEW YORK — The Borden Co. 
plans a capital expenditures program 
of about $15,600,000 in 1950, chief- 
ly for plant modernization and re- 
placement of equipment, Theodore G. 
Montague, president, told stockhold- 
ers recently. 

No important new building projects 
are included in the program, Mr. 
Montague said. Construction is for 
the most part limited to the mod- 
ernization and expansion of present 
structures. 

The largest single item provided 
for in the budget is the purchase of 
new trucks, according to Mr. Mon- 
tague. As one of the country’s prin- 
cipal fleet operators, Borden’s re- 
places about half of its vehicles in 
a normal four-year period. 
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NAMED TO UNION POST 


SALT LAKE CITY—Ren Hansen, 
representative for the Bakery & Con- 
fectionery Workers International 
Union, local No. 401, has been ap- 
pointed secretary-treasurer of the lo- 
cal union to succeed the late W. H. 
McEwan. Mr. Hansen many years 
ago was business agent of local 401. 
Mr. Hansen worked as a baker for 
38 years. An organization drive for 
membership in local 401 has been 
conducted by Mr. Hansen as inter- 
national representative. 
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Novadel-Agene Corp. ............ Cover 3 
Page, Thomas, Milling Co. ............ 

PD GD ceWccticncsccocssccs 33 
Pemrereeee, TE. Gy GR. coccsccccscccces 

POG BVGB, cccccccccccccccccccccccccss 

Penn, William, Flour Co............... 80 
PROCEED GEER. GR. secccccccccocscccess 

Pe PE GE Sccceveccoccccccces 53 
Pe Ss Oe Gg Bice ccccccccscnes 38 
i ee 1, 55 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. .........-. 86 
PO, BE Min Deiicc cecceccccccces 80 
Preeter G Gee ccccccccccccceces 22, 23 
Quaker Oats Company .......... 70 
ee. Teves Tie GR. cccccsccees wees 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co........ 37 
ee Se SD GK bb wcveessécenees 69 
ere 58 
Robinson Milling Co. .........eeeee00% 36 
RMeGmey BIE GO, ccccccccccccccccss 43 
TS SE GS. Sa borccverectesenoses 46 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ............ 85 
Russell BAe Ge. cccccccccccccccecs 32 
Selita, Mamsem GB Ge. ceccccccceccecs 44 
SOAS TED ccccccccccvecccecese 61 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. ......... 84 
Siaee, J. Tic Be Gobecccccccccecece 50 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ...... 

Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc............ 83 
Spindler, Te. G. coccccecccccevcecesccoce 80 
Springfield Milling Corp. 1600ne0eee ene 69 
Standard Brands, Inc. ............. 18, 19 
Standard Milling Co. ..........0sse0e- 82 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. .............. 

Stock, F. W., and Sons .........-+.--00- 83 
Stratios-Tuels Grain Ce. .cccccvccvceces 

Sere, B.. Tag GR ccccscccsescosccceve 80 
Tee, Bi TRE GM, 60 eh ncccnessvesevne 53 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn........ 60 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. ....... 80 
Tri-State Milling Co. .........0.5eee00% 42 
Union Steel Products Co. ..........++. 

Urban, George, Milling Co. ........... 70 
Valier & Spies Milling Company....... 

Voigt MMMM Ge. cccccccccccccos eoccce 

Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ......... me 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. .......cceeee 57 
Wamego Milling Co. ........sesee00e eeee 

Watson Higgins Milling Co. ....... scoosce 
Weber Flour Mills Co. .....-....ee0e0ee 84 
Western Milling Co. .cccsccccccccccsce 86 
Western Star Mill Co. ......... ences 70 
WHERS B GO. ccccvesccccccccccccccccces 80 
Whitewater Flour Mills OBicccccvsesecs 46 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ............+... 3 
Wilhiame Breas. Ge. ccccccccccccccccces 36 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons........... 80 
TE SE GO erewcecccssoceuseusee 46 
Wee Bee GR, BBB. sc ccccicciccvoseess 





919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreiGN K]_OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











3 x! 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


x 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x 








FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produee Ex. NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
Queen & Crescent Bldg. 





NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cries 


410-420 N. Western Ave.. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


It is almost impossible for a POLAR BEAR 
user to find complete satisfaction in baking 
another flour. POLAR BEAR is difficult flour 
for which to find a substitute as uniform, as de- 


pendable, as full of good baking day after day. 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 





























The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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California Baking 


Firms Win Sanitation 
Honor Roll Award 


LOS ANGELES — Seven Southern 
California baking firms have been 
awarded an annual sanitation honor 
roll award by the Food & Drug Serv- 
ice, Inc., a firm composed of former 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration 
inspectors and analysts which ap- 
praises the processing of foods and 
the sanitary conditions under which 
they are processed, handled and 
stored. 

The following baking firms, regu- 
larly inspected during 1949, were 
found by the company to have “main- 


Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 








Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 


PERCY KENT 
wen PAGS. 


Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 
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tained a high level of plant sanita- 
tion and to be consistently manufac- 
turing and packing food products 
under proper sanitary conditions”: 
Los Angeles: Cake Box Baking Co., 
Grandma Baking Co., Los Angeles 
Donut Corp., Helms Bakeries, Inc., 
(Los Angeles), Helms Bakeries, Inc., 
(Montebello), and the Oroweat Bak- 
ing Co. In San Diego, the Snowflake 
Baking Co. received the award. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OCTOBER LIQUID EGG 
OUTPUT UP SLIGHTLY 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
liquid egg during October totaled 6,- 
896,000 Ib., only slightly more than 
was produced during October last 
year, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reports. Egg drying opera- 
tions were on a much smaller scale 
than a year ago while freezing opera- 
tions were on a much larger scale. 

Dried egg production during Oc- 
tober totaled 933,000 lb., compared 
with 2,385,000 lb. in October last 
year. Production consisted of 616,000 
lb. whole egg, 242,000 lb. dried al- 
bumen and 75,000 lb. dried yolk. Pro- 
duction of dried egg during the first 
10 months of 1949 totaled 64,862,000 
lb. compared with 41,795,000 Ib. dur- 
ing the same period last year. From 
January through Nov. 18, the gov- 
ernment contracted for 60,317,781 Ib. 
of dried whole egg for egg price sup- 
port purposes. : 

The production of 3,657,000 lb. of 
frozen egg during October was 111% 
more than the 1,734,000 lb. produced 
during October a year ago. Storage 
holdings Nov. 1 totaled 96,578,000 Ib., 
compared with 169,287,000 lb. Nov. 
1, 1948, and 197,794,000 lb. the Nov. 
1, 1944-48 average. Withdrawals from 
storage totaled 25 million pounds, 
compared with 32 million pounds dur- 
ing October last year and an aver- 
age October decrease of 34 million 
pounds. 

















FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


° WHEAT and RYE ° 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 
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introducing... 


‘‘twin beds 
with privacy “’ 


for folks who like 


their own way 


only at 


—=_ 


per person 


hotel sherman 


home of Tommy Bartlett’s “Welcome Travelers” 


chicago 

















STRATEGIC LOCATION 












INOLANAPOUS 


wnat 





COUNTRY ELEVATORS 





BREAD WHEAT MAP 


| 














INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 


¢ Since 1821 ° 


AcmE~Evans Company 

















DONUT MACHI 
e | 


MILLERS SINCE 
1862 
 Steniapat: 


OP Pn 
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FLEISCHMANN ENTERTAINS DUNWOODY—The stu- 
dents and staff of the Dunwoody Baking School, Minne- 
apolis, are shown above with representatives of the 
Fleischmann division, Standard Brands, Inc., whose guests 
they were recently at luncheon. The Standard Brands 
film on cake decorating, “Holiday Happiness,” was shown. 








Barney Hansen, area sales manager for the firm, served 
as master of ceremonies, and brief talks were made by 
J. M. Long, secretary of the Associated Bakers of Minne- 
sota; Ove Mathisrud, Mathisrud Bake Shop, president 
of the Associated Bakers of Minneapolis, and W. E. Lin- 
gren, editor of The American Baker, Minneapolis. 








re 4 . 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 

. Milled under Laboratory Con- 

Diamond D nal from ehiee Spring Wheat. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 





Duluth, Minnesota 


PHILADELPHIA BAKERS 


CRITICIZE NEW TAX LEVY 


PHILADELPHIA—Bakeries locat- 
ed within the city limits of Philadel- 
phia fear they have been placed in 
an unfavorable competitive position 
without side establishments catering 
to this market by the imposition of 
a new municipal tax on profits. 

This levy was made part of a 
broader taxation bill enacted by City 
Council and signed into law by May- 
or Bernard Samuel last month. It 
raised the income tax upon individuals 
from 1 to 14% and made that basic 
rate of assessment applicable to the 
net profit of firms doing business here. 

An amendment to the original bill 
restricted the impost to the amount 
actually earned within the city, hence 
the net on sales to Philadelphia is 
taxable while income earned else- 
where is not. 

The intent is also to assess out-of- 
town firms on the portion of their net 
derived from Philadelphia business, 
but past experience has shown the 


city treasurer’s office has been un- 
successful in collecting the wage levy 
from persons employed elsewhere. 


Bakers say it is therefore reason- 


able to assume that insurmountable 
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difficulties will be encountered in 
checking up on the books of com- 
petitors whose headquarters are many 
miles from here. 

In recent years, they point out, the 
competition from out-of-city bakeries 
has become a matter of grave con- 
cern since some are located in areas 
where wage scales are lower, placing 
the outsiders in a position of being 
able to undersell the local market. 

Philadelphia baking companies now 
find themselves directly competitive 
with establishments in Allentown, 
Norristown, Reading and Chester, all 
in Pennsylvania; Camden, Newark 
and Jersey City in New Jersey, and 
Wilmington, Del. 

An analysis of the situation dis- 
closes that the broadening of the tax 
creates a situation where Philadel- 
phia-made baked goods are doubly 
assessed to the baker himself and also 
to the retailer who handles a good 
proportion of total output. Thus 
items locally produced must be priced 
to take into account the levy on both 
parties. 

The additional source of municipal 
revenue was decided upon to meet a 
record city budget of $130,955,957. 
Receipts without it were estimated 
at $111,455,000 and more than $5,000,- 
000 is anticipated from the corporate 
phase. 

Bakeries are expected to join insur- 
ance companies, industrialists and 
banks in carrying opposition to the 
measure to the State Supreme Court 
on the grounds that it is illegal. 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without n equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 














F BAKER FLOURS 





that give 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS... 


for 


"Bread I4 the 
Stolf of Life 


THE 
CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR ««« »»» GIBRALTER FLOUR 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- _ 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorK CITY 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices Walla Walla. Washington 
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Sue: “Yes, I wrote a confession 
story once.” 

Helen: “Did they publish it?” 

Sue: “No, but the editor came all 
the way from New York to see me.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


The long-winded lecturer had been 
holding forth for over an hour, except 
for brief pauses from time to time to 
gulp a hasty drink of water. Finally 
during one such intermission, an old 
man in the audience leaned toward 
his neighbor and announced in a loud 
whisper: “First time I ever saw a 
windmill run by water!” 


¢¢¢ 


Night Watchman: “Young man, are 
you going to kiss that girl?” 

Young Man: “Oh, no, sir.” 

Night Watchman: “Here, then. 
Hold this lantern.” 


¢?¢¢ 

Lawyer: “Just what grounds have 
you for a divorce, Mr. Jones?” 

Mr. Jones: “Extravagance, just 
plain extravagance.” 

“How so?” 

“She keeps buying ice even though 
I bought her a refrigerator six 
months ago!” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
“Waiter, bring us each an order of 
Tortoni Sponginelli, please!” 
“Ima sorry I no can do, gentle- 
mens. You see, dosa da proprietor!” 


¢ ¢ 


Prosecutor: “Now tell the jury the 
truth, madam. Why did you shoot 
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your husband with a bow and arrow?” 
Defendant: “I didn’t want to wake 
the children.” 
¢?¢ 
“What is a consulting physician?” 
“He’s a doctor they call in at the 
last minute to share the blame.” 


¢¢ @ 
Motorist: “I’m sorry I ran over 
your hen. Would $2 pay for her?” 
Farmer: “Better make it $4. I have 
a rooster that was mighty fond of 
that hen and the shock might kill 
him.” 





SAN FRANCISCC 





BERKELEY 


KS 
AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 











FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. *““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 

















ESTABLISHEDC 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 




















UR CO. 
DIXIE-PORTLAND — 
FLOUR MILLS 


Ss Daity 


RNesSee : 


Richmond, Virginia 


our f lour needs 


‘KERS * CAKE 
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ORE-LOWRY.FUOURS ARE “izecocon Plowne’ 


SHORT PATENT 


« FLAMING ARROW 


MEDIUM PATENT 


BIG BOY 


STANDARD PATENT 


The picture above approximates the blueprint of a kernel of 
wheat which the cereal scientist has in his mind at the start of 
each crop year. He knows it has stable physical characteristics 
and will have variable chemical characteristics. It is his duty to 
determine, from among the many samples of wheat he will 
receive, which have high baking qualities and which have not. 
How well he is able to make this determination depends not 
alone upon the laboratory facilities at his disposal, but upon his 
skill and experience. We take pride in a staff that has both and 
in a laboratory that is complete in every phase. We know with 
certainty that only wheat which meets a rigid test for baking 
quality can ever reach the mill stream. 


E MOORE -LOWRY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MILLS AT COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
DAILY CAPACITY 4200 CWT. 
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Give the Baker Facts About YOUR Business 
Where He Gets Facts About HIS Business 

















Baking Industry Doubles 
Its Dollar Volume! 


* Value of bread and other bakery pro- 
ducts increased from $1,065,000,000 to 
$2,417,000,000 during the last ten years. 


* Biscuit and cracker products value rose 
from $201,000,000 to $540,000,000. 


* Total value of products in this basic 
industry is $3,000,000,000. 


Bakers spent over one and one-half billion dollars for mater- 
ials, supplies, containers, fuel and contract work during 1947. 
More than 90 companies had major expenditures for new 


plants and equipment. There is tremendous purchasing 
power in this three billion dollar industry. 


we SE 


The American Baker’s circulation includes the 
top 20% of the baking industry which pur- 
chases 80% of the equipment, ingredients and 
supplies. Advertisers capitalize upon a reader 
interest built by The American Baker’s thor- 
ough coverage of the baking industry affairs. 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of ; 


FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN and BAKING 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
THE AMERICAN BAKER 
MILLING PRODUCTION 

FEEDSTUFFS 








WITH N-A SERVICE 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO 
JAM ON THE BRAKES’ 
IN FLOUR PROCESSING 


As in driving, sometimes you have to “jam on the brakes” in your mill because of a 
last minute emergency. Whatever the cause for this eleventh hour stoppage, it’s costly 
and wasteful. 





Such a situation is rare indeed in your treatment operations if you employ the N-A 
Flour Service Division to handle your bleaching, maturing, and enriching. With over 
twenty-five years’ experience in this field, they can quickly solve your processing problems 
and thus provide for a smooth-running operation. Furthermore, the highly competent 
N-A Servicemen frequently and thoroughly inspect your bleaching, maturing, and enrich- 
ing procedures and thus ensure that the time-tested N-A products are being efficiently 
applied. Because of their careful vigilance, they can “sniff out” potential troubles and 
take instant corrective action. 


The N-A research staff with complete laboratory facilities, an integral part of the 
service, will gladly work with you and your consultants on any problems that may arise 
in flour treatment. 


Why not give your nearest N-A Representative a call? He will be happy to show 
you how the N-A Flour Service Division will handle your flour treatment operation so 
there'll be no last minute “jamming on the brakes” in your mill. 





WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., SOEN Sa FOR 





DYOX 
— for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 


- for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 


- tor uniform enrichment 








BELLEVILLE 9 NEW JERSEY 


NA-43 

















Consistently topping the best seller 
list of bakers throughout the country 
—that’s the sales record of Sweetheart 
Cake for 13 years running! And no 
wonder. It’s the special occasion cake 
that’s perfectly shaped for the occasion 
—heart-shaped for Valentines Day. 


Backing it this year is a powerful array 
of sales aids that incorporate every bit 
of the merchandising “know how” 
gained through 13 years of experi- 
ence. You can count on every item to 
do a down-to-earth selling job for 
your Sweetheart Cake. And they’ re all 
yours in a single bargain kit for only 
$2.00! 


The greater number of sales and the 
steady increase of baker tie-ins through 
the years prove that Sweetheart Cake 
“has what it takes”. So now again put 
this veteran sales-winner to work for 
you. Ask your General Mills salesman 
today about Sweetheart Cake. 





"Betty Crocker” isa 
registered trademark 


of General Mills. 
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Sweetheart Cake 


Heart-shaped! A luscious 
candy topped beauty that 
will capture customers. 


She'll tell her millions 
of listeners to buy Sweet- 
heart Cake from their 
baker. 


Bakery Name 


i 

| 

| Display Piece 
Holds your Sweetheart 
Cake. Makes customers 
stop, look and buy! 


y 
One-Piece Mold 
No assembly! No leak- 
age! Each mold produces 
20 to 25-heart-shaped 
bakings. 


DOILIES—Larger this year, 
heart-shaped and grease proof. 
“Sweetheart Red” color. 


INSERTS—Catchy sales message 
plus a Betty Crocker menu. 


PROOF SHEET—Shows 3 news- 
paper ads available at low mat cost. 


Poster 


PROMOTION BOOKLET—Filled 


Dramatizes your with merchandising tips and 


Sweetheart Cake. 
Two in every kit. 


Bakery Sales Service Department, General Mills, Inc. 
Box 123, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


I am interested in tieing-in with Sweetheart Cake. Please 
have a General Mills salesman call. 


sales ideas. 





Address __ 





City 


State 
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